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PREFACE. 


Sous explanation may be necessary for the publication 
of an essay on the antiquity of the Vedas by one whose 
professional work lies in a different direction. About four 
years ago, as I was reading the Bhagavad Gitii, it occurred 
to me that we might derive important conclusions from the 
statement of Krishna that “he was M&rgashlrsha of the 
months.” This led me to inquire into the primitive Vedic 
calendar, and the result of four years’ labour is now placed 
before the public. The essay was originally written for the 
Ninth Oriental Congress held in London last year. But it 
was found too large to be inserted in the proceedings wherein 
its summary alone is now included. I have had therefore 
to publish it separately, and in doing so I have taken the 
opportunity of incorporating into it such additions, alterations 
and modifications, as were suggested by further thought and 
discussion. 

The chief result of my inquiry would be evident from the 
title of the essay. The high antiquity of the Egyptian civi- 
lization is now generally admitted. But scholars still hesitate 
to place the commencement of the Vedic civilization 
earlier than 2400 B. C. I have endeavoured to show 
in the following pages that the traditions recorded in 
the Rigveda uninistakably point to a period not later than 
4000 B. C., when the- vernal equinox was in Orion, or, in 
other words, when the Dog-star (or the Dog as we have it in 
the Rigveda) commenced the equinoctial year. Many of the 
Vedic texts and legends, quoted in support of this conclusion, 
have been cited in this connection and also rationally 
and intelligently explained for the first time, thus throwing 
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a considerable light on the legends and rites in later Sanskrit'^ 
works. I have further tried to show how these legends 
are strikingly corroborated by the legends and traditions 
of Iran and Greece. Perhaps some of this corroborative 
evidence may not be regarded as sufficiently conclusive by 
itself, but in that case I hope it will be borne in mind that 
my conclusions are not based merely upon mythological or 
philological coincidences, and if some of these are disputable, 
they do not in any way shake the validity of the conclusions 
based on the ei^ress texts and references scattered over the 
whole Vedic literature. I wanted to collect together all the 
facts that could possibly throw any light upon, or be 
shown to be connected with the question in issue, and if 
in so doing I have mentioned some, that are not as con* 
vincing as the others, I am sure that they will at least be 
found interesting, and that even after omitting them there 
will be ample evidence to establish the main point. 1 have, 
therefore, to request my critics not to be prejudiced by such 
facts, and to examine and weigh the whole evidence I have 
adduced in support of my theory before they give their 
judgment upon it. 

I have tried to make the book as little technical as 
possible ; but I am afraid that those who are not acquainted 
with the Hindu method of computing time may still find it 
somewhat difficult to follow the argument in a few places. 
If my conclusions come to be accepted and the second 
edition of the book be called for, these defects may be 
removed by adding further explanations in such cases. At 
present I have only attempted to give the main argument 
on the assumption that the reader is already familiar with 
the method. I may further remark that though I have 
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us$d th« alronomical melhod, yel a comparison with Bentley’s 
work will show that the present essay is more literary than 
astronomical in its character. In other words, it is the Sanskrit 
scholars who have first of all to decide if my interpretations of 
certain texts are correct, and when this judgment is once given 
it is not at all difficult to astronomically calculate the exact 
period of the traditions in the Kigveda. I do not mean to say 
that no knowledge of astronomy is necessary to discuss the 
subject, but on the whole it would be readily seen that the 
question is one more for Sanskrit scholars than for astronomers 
to decide. 

Some scholars may doubt the possibility of deriving so 
important and far.reaching conclusions from the data furnish* 
ed by the hymns of the Rigveda, and some may think that I 
am taking the antiquity of the Vedas too far back. But fears 
like these are out of place in a historical or scientific inquiry, 
the sole object of which should be to search for and find out 
the truth. The method of investigation followed by me is the 
same as that adopted by Bentley, Colebrooke and other well* 
known writers on the subject, and, in my opinion, the only 
question that Sanskrit scholars have now to decide, is whe- 
ther 1 am or am not justified in carrying it a step further than 
my predecessors, independently of any modifications that may 
be thereby made necessary in the existing hypothesis on the 
subject. 

1 have omitted to mention in the essay that a few native 
scholars have tried to ascertain the date of the Mah&bh&rata, 
and the R^m&yai^a from certain positions of the sun, the 
moon and the planets given in those works. For instance* 
the horoscope of R4ma and the positions of the planets at the 
time of the great civil war, as found in the Mahiibhdrata, 
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«re said to point to a period of 6000 or 6000 B. C., and it is 
contended that the Vedas which preceded these works 
must be older still. Bentley relying on the same date has 
calculated 961 B, C. as the exact date of Rima^s birth. 
This will show how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
based upon such loose statements. Sometimes the accounts 
in the Puraiias are themselves conllicting, but even where 
they are or can be made definite any conclusions based on 
them are not only doubtful, but well nigh useless for chro- 
nological purposes, for in the first instance they are open 
to the objection that these works may not have been 
written by eye-witnesses ( the mention Rdshts in the 
R4m&yana directly supporting such an assumption ) , and 
secondly, because it is still more difficult to prove that 
we now possess these books in the form in which they were 
originally written. With regard to the positions of the 
planets at the time of the war given in the Mahdbh^rata, 
the statements are undoubtedly confused ; but apart from 
it, I think that it is almost a gratuitous assumption to hold 
that all of them really give us the positions of the planets 
in the ecliptic and that such positions again refer to the 
fixed and the moveable zodiacal portions of the Nakshatras. 
Perhaps the writers simply intend to mention all auspicious 
or inauspicious positions of the planets in such cases. I 
have therefore avoided all such debatable and doubtful 
points by confining myself solely to the Vedic works, about 
the genuineness of which there can be no doubt, and using 
the Pur&^ic accounts only to corroborate the results deduced 
from the Vedic texts. According to this view the Mahi- 
bhftrata war must be placed in the Krittiki period, inas- 
muob as we are told that Bhtehma was waiting for the 
turning of the sun from the winter solstice in the month 
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of Migha. The poem, as we now have it, is evidently 
written a long time after this event. 

Lastly, I have to express my obligations to several friends 
for encouraging me to carry on the inquiry and helping me 
in one way or another to complete this essay. My special 
thanks are however due to Dr. Bamkrishna Gop&l Bhiinditr* 
kar, who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of 
German scholars in regard to certain passages from the 
Rigveda, and to Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang Jamasp 
for the ready assistance he gave in supplying information 
contained in the original Farsi sacred books. I am also 
greatly indebted to Prof. Max Muller for some valuable 
suggestions and critical comments on the etymological evi- 
dence contained in the essay. I am, however, alone respon- 
sible for all the views, suggestions, and statements made in 
the following pages. 

With these remarks I leave the book in the hands of 
critics, fully relying upon the saying of the poet— 

*' The fineness or the darkness of gold is best tested in 
fire.” It is not likely that my other engagements will permit 
me to devote much time to this subject in future ; and I shall 
consider myself well rewarded if the present essay does in 
any way contribute to a fuller and unprejudiced discussion of 
the high antiquity of the Aryan civilization, of which our 
sacred books are the oldest records in the world. 

6. G. Tilak. 
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THE ORIOM 

OR 

Researches into theAntUuityofthe Vedas. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Importance of ascertaining the Age of the Vedas— Linguistio method— 
Its defects— Astronomical method— Its difficulties unduly magni- 
fled— Views of European and Native scholars examined. 

The Veda is the oldest of the books that we now possess, 
and it is generally admitted “ that for a study of man, or if 
you like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing in 
the world equal in importance with it." * There is no other 
book which carries us so nar the beginning of the Aryan 
civilization, if not the absolute beginning of all things, as 
maintained by the Hindu theologians; and the importance 
of ascertaining even approximately the age when the oldest 
of the Vedic Rishis, like the classical Vilmiki, may have 
been inspired to unconsciously give utterance to a Vedic 
verse, cannot therefore be overrated. The birth of Gautama 
Buddha, the invasion of Alexander the Great, the inscrip- 
tions of Ashoka, the account of the Chinese travellers, and 
the overthrow of Buddhism and Jainism by Bhatta Kum&rila 
and Shankar4ch.irya, joined with several other less important 

* India : what it can teach us ? p. 112. The references through- 
out are to the first edition of this work. 
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events, have served to fix the chronology of the later 
periods of the Ancient Indian History. But the earlier 
periods of the same still defy all attempts to ascertain their 
chronology; and the earliest of them all, so important to the 
"true student of mankind,’’ the period of the Bigveda, is 
still the subject of vague and uncertain speculations. Can 
we or can we not ascertain the age of the Yedas? This is 
a question which has baffled the ingenuity of many an 
ancient and a modern scholar, and though I have ventured to 
write on the subject I cannot claim to have finally solved this 
important problem in all its beatings. I only wish to place 
before the pu blic the result of my researches in this direction 
and leave it to scholars to decide if it throws any additional 
light on the earliest periods of the Aryan civilization. 

But before I proceed to state my views, it may be useful 
to briefly examine the methods by which Oriental scholars 
have hitherto attempted to solve the question as to the age 
and character of the Vedas. Prof. Max MQller divides the 
Vedic literature into four periods — the Chhandas, Mantra, 
Brfthmapa, and Sutra; and as each period presupposes the 
preceding, while the last or the S^tra period is prior, “if 
not to the origin, at least to the spreading and political 
ascendancy of Buddhism” in the fourth century before 
Christ, that learned scholar, by assigning two hundred 
years for each- period arrives at about 1200 B. 0., as tht 
hUst daU, at which we may suppose the Vedic hymns to 
have been composed.* This, for convenience, may be 

• See Max Mfiller’s 1st Bd. of Rig. Vol.1V., Pref. pp. v., vii. 
This prehioe is also printed as a separate pamphlet under the title 
•• Ancient Hindu Astronomy and Chronology. ” In the second 
edition of the Rigveda the prefaces in the first edition are reprinted 
all together at the beginning of the fourth Volume. 
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called the literary or the linguistic method of ascertaining 
the age of the Vedas. A little consideration will, however, 
at once disclose the weak points in such arbitrary calcula* 
tions. There are different opinions as to the division of 
the Vedic literature ; some scholars holding that the Ohhan- 
das and Mantra is one period, though a long one. But 
granting that the Vedic literature admits of a four-fold 
divisipn, the question of the duration of each . period is still 
involved in uncertainty and, considering the fact that each 
period might run into and overlap the other to a certain 
extent, it becomes extremely difficult to assign even the 
minimum chronological limits to the different periods. The 
method may, indeed, be used with advantage to show that 
the Vedas could not have been composed later than a cer- 
tain period ; but it helps little in even approximately fixing 
the correct age of the Vedas. Prof. Max Muller himself 
admits* that the limit of 200 years can be assigned to each 
period only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of history the growth of the human . mind was more 
luxuriant than in later times ; while the late Dr. Haug, 
following the same method, fixed the very commencement 
of the Vedic literature between 2400—2000 B. C,,t by 
assigning about 500 years to each period, on the analogy of 
similar periods in the Chinese literature. It is therefore 
evident that this method of calculation, howsoever valuable 


• Pref. to Rig, Vol. IV„ p, vii. 

t Introduction to the Aitarcya Brfthmsna, p. 48. Prof. Whitney 
thinks that the hymns may- have been sung as early as 2000 B. C, 
yuu Intro, to his Sanskrit Grammar, p. xiii. For a summary of 
the opinions of different scholars on this point see Kaegi’s Rigveda 
translated by Arrowsmith, p. 110, note 39. The highest antiquity 
issigncd is 2400 B. C. 
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it may be in checking the results arrived at by other me* 
thods, ist when taken by itself, most vague and uncertain. 
A further study of the different periods of the Yedic 
literature and its comparison with other ancient literatures, 
might hereafter help us to ascertain the duration of each 
period a little more accurately.* But I think we cannot 
expect, by this method alone, to be ever in a position to fix 
with any approach to certainty the correct age of the Vedas. 
Prof. Max Muller considers 200 years to be the minimum 
duration of each period, while Dr. Haug and Prof. Wilson 
thought that a period of 600 years was not too long for the 
purpose ;t and I believe there is hardly any inherent impro- 
bability if a third scholar proposes to extend the duration 
of each of these periods up to something like 1000 years. 
In the face of this uncertainty we must try to find out other 
means for ascertaining the correct age of the Vedas. 

The Vedas, the Br^hmapas and the Sutras contain numer- 
ous allusions and reterences to astronomical facts, and it was 
believed that we might be able to ascertain from them the 
age of the oldest literary relic of the Aryan race. But 
somehow or other the attempts of scholars to fix the age of 
the Vedas by what may be called the astronomical method, 
have not yet met with the expected success. Unfortunately 
for us, all the Sanskrit astronomical words that we now 

* Id a paper submitted to the Ninth Oriental Congress, Mr. 
Dhruvahas recently examined the whole Vedic literature with a 
view to ascertain its chronology, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that the duration assigned to the several periods of the Vedic 
literature by Prof. Max Mgller is too short, and that •• without 
making any guesses at numbers of years or centuries ’’ we should 
at present be content with arranging the Vedic literature somewhat 
after the manner of the Geological strata or periods 

t See,A*f> Br. Intr., p. 48; also Pref. to Rig, Vol. IV., p. viii. 
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possess^ except perhaps the Yed^nga Jyotisha, belong to the 
later period of Sanskrit literature, when the Greek in&uence 
is perceptible in all its mathematical works. The different 
methods of astronomical calculations given in these worksi 
the various eras that were established in India after Shtli- 
v&hana or Yikrama, the introduction of the B&rhaspatya 
cycle, and the adoption of the Greek division of the Zodiac^ 
make it extremely difficult to correctly interpret the astrono- 
mical references in the later works ; while the confusion^ 
caused by the supposed absence of any definite statement at 
to the character of the year and the cycle mentioned in the 
Vedic works, renders it a hard task to deduce a consistent 
theory out of the various but stray references to astrono- 
mical facts in the Vedic literature. Take for instance the 
question of the commencement of the year in the Vedic 
calendar. There are grounds to hold that the ancient Aryaa 
commenced their year either with spring or with autumn, at 
the equinoxes or at the solstices ; • while the later astrono- 
mical works and systems furnish us with facts which go to 
prove that the year, in the different parts of India, com- 
menced with almost all the different months of the year— 
K^rtika, M&rgashirsha, t Ashadha, Chaitra and Bh^drapada. 
The discussion as to the number of the Nakshatras and 
different opinions as to their origin have further complicated 
the problem ; while doubts have been raised as to the 
capacity of the Brahmans in 1200 B. 0. to make observa- 
tions of solstitial points with astronomical accuracy.! I shall 

• Sec infra Chap. H. 

t Whitney’s S^rya Siddh&nta xiv., 16, n* 

I Pref. to Rig. Vol. IV., p. xxix. It is very difficult to under- 
stand on what grounds this assertion is made. Ancient Vedic barda 
had no mathematical instruments, but still they could have easily 
marked when day and night became equal in length. 
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have to examine hereafter how far some of these objections 
are tenable. For the present it is sufficient to state that in 
oonsequence of such doubts and objections, definite obser* 
eations or allusions to astronomical events in the earliest 
works have been looked upon with suspicion by a good 
many Oriental scholars, while some have even condemned 
the astronomical method as inaccurate and conjectural.* 
Ik is, however, admitted that “if the astronomical date on 
which conclusions as to the age of the Veda have been 
bnilt implied all that they were represented to imply, the 
Otfliest periods of Vedic poetry will have to be rearranged.”! 

It appears to me that scholars have erred too much on the 
side of overcautiousness in condemning this method. I do 
not mean to say that there are no difficulties ; but sufficient 
care does not appear to have been taken to always keep in 
view the main point of the inquiry, by separating it from 
the mass of irrelevant matter, with which, in some cases, 
it becomes unavoidably mixed up. Some of Bentley's 
speculations, for instance, are indeed ingenious and sug- 
gestive, but he relies too much upon Puranic traditions, 
mere etymological speculations and his own calculations 
based thereon, instead of trying to find out whether there is 
anything in the earlier works to corroborate or support these 
traditions. On the other hand. Prof. Weber’s Essay, 
which, as a collection of astronomical allusions and referen- 
ces in the Vedic literature, is extremely valuable, is taken 
op by the controversy as to the origin of the Nakshatras 
raised by M. Biot ; and the same thing may be said of 
Prof. Whitney’s contributions on the subject.^ Various 

* See Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p, 2, note. 

t Pr,pf. to Rig. Vol. IV., p. Ixxi. 

t See his essay on the Hindu and Chinese systems of Asterisms. 
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other questions^ such as whether the Vedic cycle comprised 
five or six years, how and when the intercalary days or 
months were inserted to make the lunar correspond with 
the solar year, have also caused the attention of scholars to 
be diverted from the broad astronomical facts and observa- 
tions to be found recorded in the Vedic literature; and as a 
consequence we find that while the questions as to the 
original number of the Nakshatras and as to whether the 
Chinese borrowed them from the Hindus or vice vsrsa^ are 
so ably discussed, no systematic attempt has yet been made 
to trace back the astronomical references in the later 
works to the Sanhitas, and to fully examine their bearing 
on the question of the age and character of the Vedas. On 
the contrary, Prof. Weber asks us to reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that any such search will, as a general rule, be 
absolutely fruitless!* In the following pages I have endea- 
voured to shew that we need not be so much disappointed* 
In my opinion there is ample evidence — direct and circum- 
stantial — in the earliest of the Sanhitas, to fully establish 
the high antiquity assigned to the Indian literature on 
geographical and historical groundSpt I base my opinion 
mainly upon references to be found in the early Vedic 
works, the Sanhitas and the Brahmanas, and especially in 
the earliest of these, the Rigveda. For though later works 
may sometimes give the same traditions and references, yet 
any inference which is based upon them is likely to be re- 
garded with more or less suspicion, unless we can show 

• Wcbcr’8 History of Indian Literature, p, 7, 

t It is on these grounds that Prof. Weber believes that the begin- 
nings of the Indian Literature ** may perhaps be traced back even to 
the time when the Indo Aryans still dwelt together with the Perta- 
Aryans.” Hist. Ind Lit., p. 5 
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something in the earliest works themselves to justify that 
inference. Wheie the Sanhit&s and the Br&hma^as directly 
speak of the actual state of things in their time, there is, of 
course, no ground to disbelieve the same, but I think tha^ 
even the traditions recorded in these works are more reliable 
than those in later works, for the simple reason that those 
traditions are there found in their purest form. Later 

works may indeed be used to supply confirmatory evidence, 
where such is available; but our conclusions must in the 
main be based on the internal evidence supplied by the 
Vedic works alone. Several Indian astronomers have 
worked more or less on the lines here indicated* but their 
labours in this direction have not unfortunately received 
the attention they deserve. The late Krishna Shastri 

Godbole published his views on the antiquity of the Vedas 
in the second and third Volumes of the Theosophist^ and 
though he has failed to correctly interpret some astrono- 
mical allusions in the Vedic works, yet there is much that 
is suggestive and valuable in his essay. The late Prof. 
K« L« Chhatre also appears to have held similar views on 
the subject, but he has not published them, so far as I 
know, in a systematic form. My friend Mr. Shankara 

B&lkrishi^a Dikshit, who has written a prize essay in 
Mar&tht on the history of Hindu Astronomy, and who has 
8UCC3eded in correctly interpreting more verses in the 

Ved&nga Jyotishat than any other scholar has hitherto 

* Also published as a separate pamphlet. 

t Mr. Dikshit would do well to publish an English ttanslation of at 
least the Chapter on Ved^nga JyotiSha in his essay. He has undoubt, 
cdly made a great advance over Weber and Thebaut in the correct 
interpretation of the treatise. 
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doiie, has also discussed this question in his essay, which I 
was allowed to read in MS. through his kindness. I am 
indebted to these scholars for some of the facts and argu* 
ments set forth in the following pages, and the present essay 
may, I think, be regarded as greatly developing, if not 
completing, the theory started by them. 



CHAPTER II, 

SACRIFICE alias THE YEAR. 

Primitive calendar co-eval with the sacriflcial system — Prajftpatis 
Yajna=iS<i>Mt'a/Mra — Civil or sdvana days — SHvatta and lunar 
months — Lunar and solar years — Intercalary days and months in 
Vedic times— Solar year was siderial and not tropical— Old begin- 
ning of the year and the sacrifice. — The Vishuvln day — Vernal 
equinox and winter solstice — Uttardyana and DakshipAyana— 
Devayfina and Pitfiy&na — ^Their original meaning — Bbfiskarii - 
chflrya’s mistake about the day of the Dev&s — The two year 
beginnings were subsequently utilised for different purposes. 

It 18 necessary, in the first place, to see what contri- 
vances were adopted by the ancient Aryas for the measure- 
ment and division of time. The present Indian system has 
been thus described by Professor Whitney in his notes to 
the Sfirya Siddh&nta (i. 19, notes): — 

In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are 
^variously combined. Throughout Southern India (see 
** Warren’s K41a Sankalita, Madras, 1826, p. 4, etc.), the 
" year and month made use of are the solar, and the day the 
**^11; the beginning of each month and year being 
** counted, in practice, from the sunrise nearest to the 
** moment of their actual commencement. In all Northern 
** India the year is luni-solar; the month is lunar and is 
** divided into both lunar and civil days; the year is oom- 
** posed of a variable number of months, either twelve or 
** thirteen, beginning always with the lunar month, of which 
** the commencement next precedes the true commencement 
of the sidereal year. But underneath this division, the 
"diviuoB of the actual sidereal year into twelve solar months 
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"is likewise kept up, and to maintain the concurrence of 
" the civil and lunar days, and the lunar and solar months, 
" is a process of great complexity, into the details of which 
“ we need not enter here.” 

But the complications here referred to are evidently the 
growth of later times. The four ways of reckoning time, 
the Silvana, the Ch&ndra, the N^kshatra and the Saura, are 
not all referred to in the early works, and even in later days 
all these measures of time do not appear to have been fully 
and systematically utilised. There is, as 1 have said before, 
no early work extant on Vedic calendar, except the small 
tract on Jyotisha, and our information about the oldest 
calendar must, therefore, be gathered either from stray 
references in the Vedic works or from the early traditions 
or practices recorded in the old sacrificial literature of 
India. There are several sacrificial hymns in the Rigveda, 
which show that the sacrificial ceremonies must then have 
been considerably developed ; and as no sacrificial system 
could be developed without the knowledge of months, sea- 
sons, and the year, it will not be too much to presume that 
in Vedic times there must have existed a calendar to regu- 
late the sacrifices. It is difficult to determine the exact 
nature of this calender, but a study of the sacrificial litera- 
ture would show that the phases of the moon, the changes 
in the seasons, and the southern and northern courses of 
the sun were the principal land-marks in the measurement 
of time in these early days. What is still more interesting, 
however, is that the leading features in the early sacrifices 
are the same as those in the year. The late Dr. Haug, in 
his introduction to the Aitareya Br&hma^a, has observed 
that " the sairaSt which lasted for one year, were nothing but 
an imitation of the son’s yearly course. They were divided 
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into two distinct parts, each consisting of six months of 30 
days each. In the midst of both was the Vtfh&vSn, t. e, 
the equator or the central day, cutting the whole saira into 
two halves.”* This clearly shows that the ancient Kshis 
prepared their calendar mainly for sacrificial purposes, and 
the performance of various sacrifices facilitated, in its turn, 
the keeping up of the calendar. Offerings were made every 
morning and evening, on every new and full moon, and at 
the commencement of every season and ayana, t When 
this course of sacrifices was thus completed, it was naturally 
found that the year also had run its course, and the sacri- 
fice and the year, therefore, seem to have early become 
S 3 monymous terms. There are many passages in the 
Br&hmapas and Sanhil^s, where Samvatsara and Yajna are 
declared to be convertible terms,! and no other theory has 
yet been suggested on which this may be accounted for. I 
am therefore inclined to believe that the Vedic Rishis kept 
up their calendar by performing the corresponding round 
of sacrifices on the sacred fire that constantly burnt in their 
houses, like the fire of the Parsi priest in modern times. 
The numerous sacrificial details, which we find so fully 
described in the Brihmanas, might be later innovations, 

• sit. Br. Intr., p. 48. 

t Cf. Baudbftyana Sutras, ii. 4.23, which describes the continuous 
round of sacrifices as follows 

Also compare Manu iv. 25 26, and YAjnavalkya i, 125, 

X See Ait, Br, ii. 17, which says SHTR^: I > 

Also Ait. Br. iv. 22; Shatapatha Br. xi. 1, 1. I; 2. 7. 1. In Taitt. 
Sftn. iL 5. 7. 3; vii. S. 7. 4 we have ^ Smqft:, and again 

to vii. \ 10. 3 eiraq: I 
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but the main idea of the yearly sacrifice appears to be an 
old one. The etymology of the word rituij {jitu^vyaj^ 
season sacrificer) shows that even in the oldest days there 
existed a certain correspondence between the sacrifices and 
the seasons, and what is true of the seasons is true of the 
year which according to one derivation of samvatsara {vas 
n to dwell) is nothing but a period where seasons dwell, or 
a cycle of seasons.* The priests were not only the sacri- 
ficers of the community, but were also its time-keepers, t 
and these two functions they appear to have blended into 
one by assigning the commencement of the several sacrifices 
to the leading days of the year, on the natural ground that if 
the sacrifices were to be performed they must be performed 
on the principal days of the year.t Some scholars have 
suggested that the yearly satras might have been subse* 
quently invented by the priests. But the hypothesis derives 
little support from the oldest records and traditions of all 
the sections of the Aryan race. Without a yearly satra 

* Cf, Bh^nu Dikshita’s Com. on Amar a i, 4, 20, Dr. Schrader, 
in his Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Part iv., Ch. vi. 
tp. 305) also makes a similar observation. He holds, on philologioal 
grounds, that the conception of the year was already f ormedin the 
primeval period by combining into one whole the conception of 
winter and summer, which be believes to be the two primeval 
seasons. 

t ** In Rome the care of the calendar was considered a religious 
function, and it had from earliest times been placed in the hands 
of the pontiffs.” Lewis*s Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, p. 24. 

X ** Plato states that the months and years are regulated in 
order that the saoriflees and festivals may correspond with the 
natural seasons ; and Cicero remarks that the system of intercala- 
tion wa. introduced with this object." Lewis’s His. Astr. An<;., p, 19, 
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regularly kept up a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been 
able to ascertain and measure the course of time in the way 
he did. When better contrivances were subsequently 
discovered the sacrifice might naturally become divested of 
their time-keeping function and the differentiation so caused 
might have ultimately led to an independent development 
of both the sacrifices and the calendar. It is to this stage 
that we must assign the introduction of the numerous details 
of the yearly sacrifice mentioned in later works ; and thus 
understood, the idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole 
year, may be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest 
days of the history of the Aryan race.* In fact, it may be 
regarded as coeval with, if not antecedent to, the very 
beginning of the calendar itself. 

We have now to examine the principal parts of the year, 
alias the sacrifice. The savana or the civil day appears to 
have been, as its etymology shows,t selected in such cases 
as the natural unit of time. 30 such days made a month 
and 12 such months or 360 sSvana days made a year.t 
Comparative Philology, however, shews that the names 

* Comparative Philology also points to the same conclusion ; 
Cf. Sanskrit yaj, Zand Greek Apot. It is well.known that the 
sacrificial system obtained amongst the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Iranians, 

t Savana is derived from su to sacrifice, and means literally • 
sacrificial day, 

t Ait. Br. ii. 17 ; Taitt, San. ii, 5, 8. 3 ; Rig, 1. 164. 48. Prot 
Whitney ( Sor. Sid. 13,«) observes. “The civil (sdoona) day is 
the. natural day..M..A month of 30 and a year of 360 days are 
supposed to have formed the basis of the earliest Hindu Chronology, 
an intercala ry month being added once in five years.’* 
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for the month and the moon coincide, with occasional small 
differences of suffix,* in most of the Indo-European languages, 
and we may therefore conclude that in the primitive Aryan 
times the month was determined by the moon. Now a 
month of thirty civil or savana days cannot correspond 
with a lunar synodical month, and the Brahmav^ldins had 
therefore to omit a day in some of the savana months to 
secure the concurrence of the civil and the lunar months.! 
The year of 360 scLvana days was thus practically reduced 
to a lunar year of 354 civil days or 360 tithis. But a further 
correction was necessary to adjust the lunar with the solar 
reckoning of time. The zodiac was not yet divided into 
twelve equal parts, and the solar month, as we now under* 
stand it, was unknown. The commencement of the cycle of 
seasons was, therefore, the only means to correct the calendar, 
and the ancient Aryas appeared to have early hit upon the 
device of the intercalary days or month for that purpose. 
There are many passages in the Taittirlya and V&jasaneyi 
Sanhitis and also one in the Rigvedat wherein the inter- 
calary month is mentioned, and though opinions may differ 
as to when and how it was inserted, we may, for the purpose 
of our present inquiry, regard it as undisputed that in the 
old Vedic days means were devised and adopted to secure 

* See Dr. Schrader's Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 
Part iv., Chap. vi. Translation by Jevons, p. 206. Also Max M uUer’a 
Biographies of Words, p. 193. 

I Taitt. San. vii, 

5, 7. 1., and T&odya Br. v. 10. See also Kftla-Mftdhava Chap, on 
Month, Cal. Bd. p. 63. 

I Taitt San. i 4, 14 ; Vaj. San. 7. 70 ; Rig. i. 25. 8. As regards 
the twelve hallowed ( intercalary ) nights Ct. Rig. iv. 33. 7 ; Atha 
Veda iv. 11. 11 ; Taitt Br. i. 1. 9. 10. 
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the correspondence of the lunar with the solar year. The 
occurrence of the twelve hallowed nights amongst the 
Teutons points to the same conclusion. They were in fact 
the supplementary days (366-354 -i 12) required to balance 
the lunar with the solar year, — a period when the Ribhus, or 
the genii of the seasons, slackened their course and enjoyed 
the hospitality of the sun after toiling for a whole year (Rig. 
i. 33. 7.),* and when Praj^pati, the God of sacrifices, after 
finishing the old year’s sacrifice, prepared himself for the 
new year’s work (Atharva Veda iv. 11. 11.). The sacrificial 
literature of India still preserves the memory of these days 
by ordaining that a person wishing to perform a yearly 
sacrifice should devote i2 days [dvadashahd) before its 
commencement to the preparatory rites. These facts, in 
my opinion, conclusively establish that the primitive Aryans 
had solved the problem involved in balancing the solar with 
the lunar year. There may be some doubt as to whether 
the concurrence of the two years was at first secured by 
intercalating twelve days at the end of every lunar year, or 
whether the days were allowed to accumulate until an 
intercalary month could be inserted. The former appears to 
have been the older method, especially as it has been utilised 
and retained in the performance of yearly sacrifices; but 
whichsoever may be the older method, one thing is certain, 
that primitive Aryas had contrived means for adjusting the 
lunar with the solar year. Prof. Weber and Dr. Schradert 
appear to doubt the conclusion on the sole ground that we 

* See Zitnmei’s Life in Ancient India, p. 366 ; Kaegi’s Rigveda 
(translation by Arrowsmith), pp. 20, 37. 

t See Indisobe Studien, xviii. 224, and Dr. Schrader’s observa- 
tions thereon in his Prehistoric Antiquitiesof Aryan Peoples, Part 
iv.. Chap, vi., pp. 308 — 10. 
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canoot suppose the primitive Aryans t& have so far advanced 
in civilization as to correctly comprehend such problems. 
This means that we must refuse to draw legitimate inferences 
from plain facts when such inferences conflict with our 
preconceived notions about the primitive Aryan civilization. 
I am not disposed to follow this method, nor do I think that 
people, who knew and worked in metals, made cfothing of 
wool, constructed boats, built houses and chariots, performed 
sacrifices, and had made some advance in agriculture,* were 
incapable of ascertaining the solar and the lunar year. 
They could not have determined it correct to a fraction of a 
second as modern astronomers have done : but a rough 
practical estimate was, certainly, not beyond their powers 
of comprenension. Dr. Schrader has himself observed that 
the conception of the year in the primeval period was 
formed by combining the conceptions of the seasons t If 
so, it would pot be difficult, even for these primitive Aryans, 
to perc ive that the period of twelve full moons fell short 
of their seasonal year by twelve days. Dr. Schrader again 
forgets he fad that it is more convenient, and hence easier 
and more natural, to make the year begin with a particular 
season or a fixed position of the sun in the heavens, than 
to have an ever- varying measure of time like the lunar year. 
Lewis, in his Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, quotes Getninus to shew that “ the system 
pursued by the ancient Greeks was to determine their 
months by he moon and their y ears by th e 5un,”f and 

• For ^ short summary of the primitive Aryan civilization, see 
Peile's Primer of Philology, pp. 66, 61 ; also Kaegi’s Rigveda, 
translated by Arrowsmith, pp. 11—20 

f See reh. Ant. Ary Peoples translated by Jevous, p 305, 

J 1. wls. Hist. Surv, Astroo. An.., p. 16. 

2 
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this appears to me to have been the system in force in the 
Indo-Germanic, or at any rate in the primitive Vedic period. 
There is no other conclusion that we can fairly draw from 
the facts and passages noted above. 

There is, however, a further question, as to whether the 
solar year, with reference to which these corrections were 
made, was tropical or sidereal. It is true that the great 
object of the calender was to ascertain the proper time of 
the seasons. But the change in the seasons consequent 
upon the precession of the equinoxes is so exceedingly 
minute as to become appreciable only after hundreds of 
years, and it is more probable than not that it must have 
escaped the notice of the early observers of the heavens, 
whose only method of determining the position of the 
sun in the ecliptic was to observe every morning the fixed 
stars nearest that luminary.* Under such a system the 
year would naturally be said to be complete when the sun 
returned to the same fixed star. Prof. Whitney has pointed 
out that the same system is followed in the Surya Siddhanta, 
though the motion of the equinoxes was then discovered.t 
It is, therefore, natural to presume that the early Vedic 
priests were ignorant of the motion of the equinoxes. No 
early work makes any mention of or refers to it either 
expressly or otherwise ; and the solar year mentioned in 

* *• 5* 2. 1 : 1 *n[T 

% I I ?i?r ^ i aitw 

I wwfqfer i This is stiii 

recited at the PunyAha-vichana ceremony. 

t Sur Sid. i. n. “It is, however, not the tropical solar year 
which we employ, but the sidereal, no account being made of the 
precc^sionof the equinoxes.** 
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the Vedic works must, therefore, be considered as si((ereal and 
not tropical This would necessitate a change in the 
beginning of the year, every two thousand years or so, to 
make it correspond with the cycle of natural seasons, and 
the fact that such changes were introduced twice or thrice 
is a further proof of the old year being a sidereal one. ' 
The difference between the sidereal and the tropical year is 
20*4 minutes, which causes the seasons to fail back nearly 
one lunar month in about every two thousand years, if the 
sidereal solar year be taken as the standard of measure- 
ment. When these changes and corrections came to be 
noticed for the first lime, they must have created a great 
surprise, and it was not till after one or two adjustments on 
this account were made that their true reason, the motion 
of the equinoxes, could have been discovered. Garga tells 
us that if the sun were to turn to the north without reaching 
Dhanishtha,! it foretold great calamity, and I am disposed 
to put a similar interpretation upon the story of Prajapati 
alias Yajna alias the year, who, contrary to all expectations, 
moved backwards to his daughter Rohinlt But as I wish to 
examine the tradition more fully hereafter, it is not neces- 
sary to dilate on the point here. My object at present is 
to show that the Vedic solar year was sidereal and 
not tropical, and what has been said above is, I believe, 

* The KritHkAs once headed the list ot the Nakshatras. which now 
begins with Ashvini. Other changes are discussed in the following 
chapters of this work. 

t Garga quoted by Bhattotpala on Brihat. San* iii.l ; — 

{Ait. Br. iii.Sd. The passage is discussed in this light further on 
in Chapter Vlll. See also Shat, Br. i. 7. 4. 1. 
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sufficient to justify such a presumption, at least for the present, 
though it may afterwards be either retained or discarded, 
according as it tallies or jars with other facts. 

Opinions differ as to whether the lunar month began with 
the full or the new moon,* and whether the original number 
of Nakshatras was 27 or 28. t But I pass over these and 
similar other points as not very relevant to my purpose, and 
take up next the question of the commencement of the 
year. I have already staled that the sacrifice and the 
year were treated as synonymous in old days, and we may, 
therefore, naturally expect to find that the beginning of 
the one was also the beginning of the other. The Vedanga 
Jyolisha makes the year commence with the winter solstice, 
and there are passages, in the Shrauta Sutras which lay 
down that the annual sacrifices like gavam-ayana, should 
be begun at the same time. X A tradition has also been 
recorded by Jaimini and others that all Dez/a ceremonies 
should be performed§ only during the Ultarayana ; and the 
Uttarayaaa, according to the several Jyotisha works, || is the 
period of the year from the winter to the summer solstice, 

* See KSIa MAdhava, Chapter on Month, Cal, Ed., p. 63; 

?|t5r I We can thus explain why the fvU moon 

night of a month was described as the first night of the year. See infra* 

t Pref. to Rig.. Vol. IV., and Whitney’s Essay on the Hindu and 
Chinese Asterisms. 

JSee Ved. Jy. 5; Ashvaluyana Shr. Su. i. 2. 14. 1: ii. 2. 14. 3 and 
22;Kilt. Shr. Su.v.l. 1. 

§ Mimilnsa Darshana, vi. 8. 5. Ashvalilyana, Gr. Su. i. 4. 1, 
Shatapatha, Br. xiv. 9. 3.1 The last quoted in K&la M^dhava, 
Chapter on Ayana, Cal. Ed., p. 57, but from the KAnva recension 
thoe: i 

11 Sur. Sid, xiv/ 10 ; Vcd. Jy. 5, 
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that is, from the time when the sun turns towards the north 
till it returns towards the south. This leads one to suppose 
that the winter solstice was the beginning of the year and 
also of the Uttarayana at the time when the annual sacrifices 
were established, and therefore in the old Vedic days. 
But a closer consideration of the ceremonies performed in 
the yearly sairas will show that the winter solstice could 
not have been the original beginning of these satras. The 
middle day of the annual satra is called the Vishuvin day, 
and it is expressly stated that this central day divides 
the satra into two equal halves^ in the same way as the 
Vish&v^n or the equinoctial day divides the year.* The 
satra was thus the imitation of the year in every respect, 
and originally it must have corresponded exactly with the 
course of the year. Now, as VisMvm literally means the 
time when day and night are of equal length, if we suppose 
the year to have at the time commenced with the winter 
solstice, the Vishuvdn or the equinoctial day could never 
have been its central day, and the middle day of the satra 
would correspond, not with the equinoctial, as it should, 
but with the summer solstice. It might be urged that 
Vishhvtm as referring to the satra should be supposed to be 
used in a secondary sense. But this does not solve the 
difficulty. It presupposes that Vishtivan must have been 
used at one time in the primary ssnse {i. e,, denoting the 
time when day and night are equal), and if in its primary 
sense it was not used with reference to the satra, it must 
have been so used at least with reference to the year. But 
if VifMvdtt was thus the central day of the year, the year 
must have once commenced with the equinoxes. The word 
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uttamyana is again susceptible of two interpretations. It 
may mean “ turning towards the north from the southernmost 
point,” or it may indicate “the passage of the sun into 
the northern hemisphere, i. to the north of the equator.” 
If we adopt the first meaning, the Uttaraya^a and the year 
must be held to commence from the winter solstice, while 
if the second interpretation be correct, the Uttarayana and 
the year must have once commenced with the vernal equinox. 
The facts, that the central day of the annual satra was called 
Tfifhuvan, that Vasanta or spring was considered to be 
the of the seasons.* and that the (Igmvanesktis or the 
half-yearly sacrifices were required to be performed every 
Vasanta (spring) and Sharad (autumn) t clearly shew 
that the second of the two interpretations given above is 
more likely to be the older one. Let us, however, examine 
the point more fully. 

The only passages where uttarayana is mentioned in the 
Yedic works are those wherein the while and the black paths 
for the souls of the deceased, the Devayilna and t he Pilriyana, 
are described. The words devayana and pitriyilna occur 
several times in the Rigveda. Agni is said to know both 
these;t while in the Vajasaneyi Sannita 19. 47, these are 
said to be the two paths open to mortals. In the Rigveda 
X. 18, 1, the path of the god of Death is said to be the 
reverse of dez'ayana, aad ia the Rigveda x. 98 . 11, Agni is 
said to know devayana by seasons.^ There is, however, 

• Taitt. Br. I. 1. 2. 6. HT \ Upon this the 

author of KAta MAdhava observes 
Vnm I Cal. Ed., p. 69. 

t AshvalAyana Shr. Sut. i. 2. 9. 3^4, 

} See Rig. i. 72* 7. and x 2. 7. 

f nIjpqY i Suyaiia, however, takes maws 

with the very But query 7 
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no pasuge in the Bigveda where devayana is fully defined 
and we have consequently to refer to the passages in the 
Brihad&rai;iyaka and the Chh^ndogya Upanishad * for a 
fuller explanation of these terms. Before the idea was 
recorded in these works it must undoubtedly have received 
considerable additions, but nevertheless the original sense 
cannot be supposed to have been completely lost in these 
later additions. It is therefore extremely important to see 
how these two paths are described in the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads. Brih. vi., 2, 16 and Chh. iv. 15.5 state that 
“ flame, day, the increasing moon, the six months when the 
sun is towards the north, the devaloka (Chh. derapathd) or 
the abode (Chh. pathd) of gods, &c.,” t is the way never 
to return; while “smoke, night, the decreasing moon, and the 
six months when the sun is towards the south, the pitriloka 
or the abode of Pitris” is the reverse. In (he Bhagavad 
Oita viii. 24, 26 we find the same sentiments in modern 
phraseology, and the question is, what is meant by the 
phrase ‘‘ the six months when the sun is towards the north" 
or, as Yaska and the Gita have it, " the six months t of the 

* See also YiisUas Nirukta 14. 9; Mahanurayauopanishad 25. 
I ; and Bhankarucharya’s Bbashya on Brahma Hutras iv. 2. 18—21, 
where all such passages are collected and discussed 

BrihadAr. vi. 2. 15. lr.-:cad of “ six months when sun goes north 
and south,** Yaska and MahAnu use the words and 

while in Chh. we*have instead of in Bribad, In Kaus^ 

i. 3, it 18 called 

X I Gitk viii. 24. 
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Utlar&yana.” Almost all the commentators have interpreted 
the expression to mean the six months from the winter to 
the summer solstice.* Bat notwithstanding their high 
authority it will be found that their interpretation, though 
in consonance with the later astronomical views, is directly 
opposed to the passages in the Vedic works. In the 
Taittiriya SanhiU vi. 5 . 3 , we are told the sun, therefore, 
goes by the south for six tnonths and six by the north ’* But 
this does not help us in ascertaining the correct meaning of 
the phrase “by the north.” As it stands it may mean 
either the solstitial or the equinoctial six months. We must 
therefore look for another passage, and this we find m the 
Shatapatha BrS,hmana (ii. 1. 3, 1-3), where in describing the 
two aforesaid paths it lays down in distinct terms that 
Vasanta, Grishma and Varshit are the seasons of the Devas; 
Sharad, ilemanta and Shishira those of the Pitris ; the in* 
creasing fortnight is of the Devas ; the decreasing one of the 
Pitris : the day is of the Devas ; the night of the Pilris : again 
the first part of the day is of the Deva ; the latter of the 

Pitris When he (the sun) turns to the north, he is 

amongst the Devas and protects them ; when he turns to the 
south he is amongst the Pitris and protects them.”t 

*Sbankaracharya is not explicit ; yet his reference to^he death of 
Bhisbma shows that he takes the same view. Anandgiri on 
Prashnopaoishad i. 9, says I 

fAs the passage is important 1 give it here in tuli: — 

I ir SOW: fhifr w 

aninwf: i i e 

«i5r 
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This removes all doubts as to what we are to understand by 
devayAna, devapatha, or devahka and uttardyana as con- 
nected with it. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is a part of 
the Shatapatha Br&hma^, and we shall not be violating any 
role of interpretation if we interpret the passage in the one 
in the light of a similar passage in the other. Now if Va- 
Santa (spring), Grlshma (summer) and Varsb4 (rains) were 
the seasons of the Devas and the sun moved amongst the 
Devas when he turned to the north, it is impossible to main- 
tain that the Devaystna or the Uttarayaj^a evet commenced 
with the winter solstice, for in neither hemisphere the winter 
solstice marks the beginning of spring, the first of the 
Deva seasons. The seasons in Central Asia and India differ. 
Thus the rains in India commence about or after the 
summer solstice, while in the plains of Asia the season 
occurs about the autumnal equinox. But in neither case 
Vassnta (spring) commences with the winter solstice or 
Varshii .(rains) ends at the summer solstice. We must 
therefore hold that Devayana in those clays was understood 
to extend over the six months of the year, which comprised 
the three seasons of spring, summer, and rains, i. e., from 
the vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun was in 
the northern hemisphere or to the north of the equator. 
This shows further that the oldest order of seasons did not 
place Varsha (rains) at the summer solstice, when the chief 
Indian monsoon commences ; but at the autumnal equinox. 
The winter solstice, according to this order, falls in the 
middle of Hemanta. In the modern astronomical works, 
the winter solstice is, however, placed at the end and not in the 
middle of Hemanta, while the vernal equinox is said to fall 
in the middle of Vasanta. When the Vedic Aryas became 
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settled in India, such a change in the old order of seasons 
was necessary to make them correspond with the real 
aspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine exactly 
when this change was made.* The old order of seasons 
given in the passage above quoted, however, clearly states 
that Vasanta in old days commenced with the vernal 
equinox. We can now understand why Vasanta has been 
spoken of as the first season and why the Nakshatras have 
been divided into two groups called the Deva Nakshatras 
and the Yama Nakshatras.t I am aware of the theory 
which attempts to explain away the passages above cited 
as metaphorical to avoid the appearance of superslition.t 
But the method is neither sound nor necessary. The path 
of the Devas and the path of the Pitris are several times 
referred to in the Rigveda, and though we might suppose the 
Brahmavadins to have developed the two ideas to their ut- 
most extent, it cannot be denied that the original idea is 
an old one, suggested by the passage of the sun in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary we might 
therefore take it as established that in the early Vedic days 
the year began when the sun was in the vernal equinox ; 
and as the sun then passed from the south to the north of 
the equator it was also the commencement of his northern 
passage. In other words, the Uttarayana (if such a word 
was then used), Vasanta, the year and the Satras all com- 
menced together at the vernal equinox. The autumnal 
equinox which came after the rains was the central day of 

* See Zimmer’s Life ia Ancient India p. 371. Kaegi’s Rigveda, 
p. 1 16, note 68. 

t Taitt. Br. i. 1. 2, 6 and i. 5. 2. 6. 

\ See Thomson’s Bhsgavad Gitg, p. 60. 
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the year ; and the latter half of the year was named the Pitri* 
y&na or what we would now call the DakshiMyana. It is 
difficult to definitely ascertain the time when the commence* 
ment of the year was changed from the vernal equinox to 
the winter solstice. But the change must have been in- 
troduced long before the vernal equinox was in the Krit- 
tikis, and when this change was made uttamyana must 
have gradually come to denote the first half of the new 
year, *. the period from the winter to the summer solstice, 
especially as the word itself was capable of beini{ under- 
stood in the sense of “ turning towards the north from the 
southernmost point," I am of opinion, however, that 
devayana and pitriyma, or devahka and pitrihka were the 
only terms used in the oldest times. It is a natural in- 
ference from the fact that the word uttaravana, as such, 
does not occur in the Rigveda. The fact, that Vishuv&n 
was the central day of the yearly satra, further shows that 
the sacrificial system was coeval with the division of the 
year into the paths of Devas and Pilris. After a certain 
period the beginning of the year was changed to the winter 
solstice, and it was sometime after this change was made 
that the words uttamyaiia and dakshinayana came to be 
used to denote the solstitial divisions of the year. But 
devayana and pitriyana could not be at once divested of the 
ideas which had already become associated with them. 
Thus while new feasts and sacrifices came to be regulated 
according to uttarayaua and dahkinhyana, devayana and 
pitrtyana with all the associated ideas continued to exist 
by the side of the new system, until they became either 
gradually assimilated with the new system or the priests 
reconciled the new and the old systems by allowing option 
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to individuals to follow whichever they deemed bestk We 
must therefore take f;reat care not to allow the idea of 
uifatdyana^ as we now understand it, to obscure our virion 
in interpreting the early Vedic traditions, and that too 
much care can never be taken is evident from the fact that 
even so acute an astronomer as Bhaskarilch&rya was at a 
loss to correctly understand the tradition that the Uttar&ya^a 
was the day of the Devas, In his Siddhanta Shiromani he 
raises the question how the UttarAyana, as it was generally 
understood in his day, could be the day of the Devas. He 
admits that the celestial beings on Meru at the North Foie 
behold the sun (during all the six months) when he is in the 
northern hemisphere (vii. 9) and these six months may 
therefore be properly called their day.* But the word 
uttamyana was then used to denote the period of six months 
from the winter to the summer solstice ; and Bhaskaracharya 
was unable to understand how such an Uttarajrana could be 
called the day of the Devas by the writers of the astronomical 
Sanhitas. ,lf the sun is visible to the Oods at Meru from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice, its passage back to the 
autumnal equinox lies through the same latitudes and in that 
passage, i. <?., during three months after the summer solstice, 
the sun must, says Bhaskaracharya, be visible to the Gods. 
But according to the Sanhita-writers the day of the Devas 
ended with the Uttarayana, that is, as Bhaskara understood 

* In the Surya Stddhanta xii, 67 it is said that ** At Meru Gods 
behold the sun, after but a single rising, during the half of 
his revolution beginoing \yith Aries;’' vi^hile in xiv, 9, the Uttarayana 
is ’said to commence ** from the sun's entrance into Capricorn.’* 
The author, however, has not noticed the tradition that the 
Uttahlyana is the day of the Devas and the apparent inconsistency 
arising therefrom. Perhaps he understood the tradition in its 
true sense. 
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the word, at the summer solstice. How is this conflict to 
be reconciled ? Bhaskaracharya could give no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, and asks his readers to reconcile 
the conflicting statements on the suppoMti^m that the 
doctrine may be regarded as referring to “ji.dicial astrology 
and the fruits it foretells.”* Had Bhaskaracharya however 
known that the word uttaniyana was sometimes used for 
devaydna to denote the passage of the sun from the vernal 
to the autumnal equinox, I am sure, he would not have 
asked us to be satisfied with the lame explanation that the 
doctrine of the SanhitA-writers need not be mathematically 
correct as it refers exclusively to judicial astrology. It is 
difficult to say whether the ancient Arya'^ ever lived so 
near the north pole as to be aware of the existence of a day 
extending over at least two or three if not six months of the 
year. But the idea that the day of the Devas commences 
when the sun passes to the north of the equa or appears to 
be an old one. In the Taittiriya Brahmanat iii. 9, 22. 1. 

•The original verses are as follows: 

gsiiw i%«r ii 

flrr^CTycfia: i 

Golddhyaya vii. 11-12, Bapudevashustri’s Ed. pp 304, 5, 

t<?« I It is however extremely 

hazardous to oase any theory upon this. Traditions like th-c'se have 
been ciied as indicating the fact the Mnrth Pole was inhabited in 
old days ! Similar other traditions are said to i dicate die existence 
of a pre glacial period. Is it not more probabh to suppose that 
when uttaniyana B.ndclaJ:MnCiyanacQime to be first dts inguished, they 
Were respectively named ‘day’ and ‘night’ with a quuliijing ^^ord 
to mark their special nature? The history of languages shews 
that when people come across new ideas they try to name th.ni in 
old wori s. The Uttaruyaua and the Dakshinayana may have bteo 
thus conceived as God's day and night. Sec infra. Chap. V. 
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we are told that the year is but a day of the Devas and even 
Herodotus (400 b. c.) mentions a people who sleep during the 
six months of the year.^ If the tradition is, therefore, as 
old as it is represented to be, it is impossible to reconcile 
it with the later meaning of nttardyana as commecing from 
the winter solstice and this would then furnish an additional 
ground to hold that in early times the UttarS^yana began with 
the vernal equinox as stated in the Shatapatha Brihmana. 

I have stated above that when the commencement of the 
year was altered from the vernal equinox to the winter 
solstice, uitardyana either lost its older meaning or was rather 
used to denote the solstitial division of the year. But this 
is not the only consequence of that change. With the year 
the beginning of the annual satras was also gradually 
transferred to the winter solstice and the change was complete 
when the Taittiriya SanhiU was compiled. In fact had it not 
been for the passage in the Shatapatha Brahmana it would 
have been impossible to produce any direct evidence of the 
older practice. When the beginning of the saira was thus 
changed, the Vishuvan day must have gradually lost its 
primary meaning and come to denote simply the central day 
of the yearly satra. 

The old practice was not however completely forgotten 
and for the purpose of the Nakshatra-sacrifices the vernal 
equinox was still taken as the starting point. Thus it is that 
Garga tells us that ‘‘of all the Nakshatras the Krittikis are 
said to be the first for sacrificial purposes and Shravishtb^ 
for (civil) enumeration. ”t But even this distinction 

♦Quoted in Narrien’s Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p. 31, 

t^uoted by Bomiikaraon Ved, Jy. 5 . ^ <19 
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appears to have been eventually lost sight of by the 
later writers and all references to uttarayana were under- 
stood to be made solely to the six months from the winter 
to the summer solstice, an error from which even Bhaska- 
racharya did not escape, though he perceived the absurdity 
caused by it in some cases. At the present day we on the 
southern side of the Narmada begin the year at the vernal 
equinox for all civil purposes, but still all the religious 
ceremonies prescribed to be performed in the UttarS.yana, 
are performed during the Uttarayana beginning with the 
winter solstice, a position quite the reverse of that described 
by Garga, When we at the present day have been 
thus using the system of a double year-beginning, we need 
not be surprised if the ancient Aryas, after shifting the 
commencement of the year to the winter solstice, managed 
to keep up the old and the new system together by assigning 
the different beginnings of the year to different purposes as 
indicated by Garga, It was the only alternative possible if 
nothing old was to be entirely given up. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KBITTIKAS. 

Nakshatrat in old Vedic times generally mean asterisms and not 
zodiacal portton8>-<The present and the older position of the solstices 
-»ln later works— in Veddnga Jyotisha— An objection against its 
antiquity examined— Passages in the Taittiriya 8anhiti and 
Br&hamana— The Krittikas head the Nakshatras— Deva and Yama 
Nakshatras— Their real meaning— Taittiriya Sanhitd vii. 4. 8. 
discussed— JaiminPs and Shabara’s interpretation of the same— 
Conclusions deducible therefrom— Winter solstice in Mdgha— Vernal 
equinox in the Krittikils— The age of the SanhitA— 2350 B, C, — 
Bentley’s arguments and views criticised. 

We have seen that the ancient Ary as originally com* 
menced their year, which was Iuni*solar and siderial, with 
the vernal equinox, and that when the beginning was changed 
to the winter solstice both the reckonings were kept up, 
the one for sacrificial and the other for civil purposes. Let 
us now examine if there is any reliable evidence to show 
that the Vedic priests made any corrections in the calendar 
when by the precession of the equinoxes the cycle of seasons 
gradually fell back. Ail our present calendars are prepared 
on the supposition that the vernal equinox still coincides 
with ih^ end of R^vatiandour enumeration of the Naksha- 
tras begins with Ashvini, though the equinox has now 
receded about 18° from Revati, It has been shown by Prof. 
Whitney (Surya Siddhanta, viii., 9 note, p, 211) that the above 
position of the vernal equinox may be assumed to be true 
at about 490 A. D Taking this as the probable date of 
the introduction of the prerent system, we have now to see 
if we can trace back the position of the vernal equinox 
amorgsl the fixed circle of stars. The question, so far, as 
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one antecedent stage is concerned, has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by ColebrOoke, Bentley, Max Muller, Weber, Whitney, 
Biot, and other scholars : and 1 shall therefore only 
summarise what they have said, noting the points where I 
differ from them. I do not propose to enter into any detailed 
mathematical calculations at this stage of the inquiry, for I am 
of opinion that until we have thoroughly examined and dis* 
cussed all the passages in the Vedic works bearing on this 
question, and settled and arranged our facts, it is useless to go 
into minute numerical calculations. The Yedic observations 
could not again be such as need any minute or detailed 
arithmetical operations. I shall therefore adopt for the present 
the simplest possible method of calculation,— >a method which 
may be easily understood and followed by any one, who can 
watch and observe the stars after the manner of the ancient 
priests. We shall assume that the zodiac was divided into 27 
parts, not by compass but by means of the leading stars, which 
Prof. Max Muller rightly calls the milestones of the heavens. 
The Vedic priest, who ascertained the motion of the sun by 
observing with his unaided eye the nearest visible star,* can- 
not be supposed to h.ave followed a different method in 
making other celestial observations ; and, if so, we cannot 
assume that hewascapable of recognizing and using for the 
purposes of observation any artificial divisions of the ecliptic 
on a mathematical principle, such as those which would result 
from the division of 360® of the zodiac into 27 equal parts, 
each part thus extending over 13® 20' of the ecliptic. Of 
course, such an artificial method might be easily followed in 

•Tftitt. Br. i. 5. 2, 1, previously quoted. The passage is very 
important as it describes the method of making celestial observa- 
tions in old times, 
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later days, when the means of observation increased and the 
science of arithmetic was developed. But in the earliest dayi 
of civilization, it is more natural to suppose that the motions 
of the sun and the moon were determined by observing which 
of the known fixed stars was nearest to them. When we, 
therefore, find it stated in the Vedic works that the sun was 
in the Krittikas, it is more probable that the fixed asterism, 
and not the beginning of the artificial portion of the zodiac, 
was intended. I admit that the accuracy of such observations 
cannot be relied upon within two or three degrees, if not 
more. But we must take the facts as they are, especially when 
it is impossible to get anything more accurate from the 
ancient observers of the heavens/ It will, I trust, however, 
be found that this inevitable want of accuracy in the old ob* 
servations does not affect our conclusions to such an extent 
as to make them practically useless for chronological purposes. 
For instance, suppose that there is a mistake of 5® in observing 
the position of the sun with reference to a fixed star when 
the day and the night are of equal length. This would cause 
an error of not more than 5x72 = 360 years in our calcula- 
tions ; and in the absence of better means there is no reason 
to be dissatisfied even with such a result, especially when 
we are dealing with the remotest periods of antiquity. I 
shall, therefore, assume that references to the Nakshatras in 
the old Vedic works, especially in cases where the motions 
of other bodies are referred to them, are to the fixed 

*Simtlar observations have been recorded by Greek poets. Homer 
mentions * the turns of the sun,* and Hesiod * the rising and the 
setting of the Pleiades at the beginnings of day and night.’ The 
observations in the Vedic works may be supposed to have been made 
in a similar way. 
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asterisms and not to the zodiacal portions. I may also sta^ 
here that as a change in the position of the vernal equinox 
necessarily causes a similar change in the position of the 
winter solstice, both the beginnings of the year, previously 
referred to, would require to be simultaneously altered. 
Whenever, therefore, we find a change in the position of the 
vernal equinox recorded in the early works, we must look for 
the evidence of a corresponding alteration in the position of 
the winter solstice, and the corroborative evidence so supplied 
will naturally add to the strength of our conclusions. This 
will, I hope, sufficiently explain the procedure I mean to 
follow in the investigation of the problem before us, I shall 
now proceed to examine the passages which place the vernal 
equinox in the Krittikiis, beginning with the latest writer on 
the subject. 

It is now well-known that Varahamihira, in whose time the 
vernal equinox coincided with the end of Revati and the 
summer solstice was in Punarvasu, distinctly refers in two 
places to the older position of the solstices recorded by writers 
who preceded him. “ When the return of the sun took place 
from the middle of Ashlesha,” says he in his Pancha Siddhan- 
tikil, “ the tropic was then right. It now takes place from 
Punarvasu.”* And, again, in the Brihat Sanhila iii., i and 2, 
he mentions the same older position of both the solstitial 
points and appeals to his readers to ascertain for themselves 
by actual observation which of the two positions of the sols- 
tices is the correct one, whether the older position of the 

*See Colebrooke's Essays, Vol. II., p. 387, The verse may now 
be found in Dr. Thibaut’s edition of the work. It is as follows:— 
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solstices or that given by the writer.* It is clear, therefore 
that in the days of Varahamihira, there existed works whid 
placed the winter solstice in the beginning of (divisional^ 
Dhanishtha and the summer solstice in the middle of Ashleshl 
This statement of Varahamihira is fully corroborated by quo= 
tations from Gargat and ParAshara which 'we meet with ir 
the works of the later commentators ; and it appears that the 
system of commencing the year with the month of Magha^ 
which corresponds with the above position of the solstices, 
was once actually in vogue. Amarasinha states that the sea< 
sons comprise two months each, beginning with Migha, and 
three such seasons make an ayana.t The same arrangement 
of seasons is also mentioned in the medical works of Shush* 
rota and Vagbhata,§ The account of the death of Bhishma, 
related in the MahAbharala Anushashana-parva 167, further 
shows that the old warrior, who possessed the superh uman 
power of choosing his lime of death, was waiting on his death- 
bed for the return oi the sun towards the north from the winter 

*Tbu8 

t Oarga, quoted by SomSkara on Ved. Jy. 5s says : — 

W WWW gsw i 

wtnw ^itir SlfilWWl: II 

Bhattotpaia oo Brihat. San. iii. 1, quotes Garga as follows:— 

} Amara !• 4. 13 ^ ^ wiwrflin^lr wr|5^ww i 
, g See Shushrttta i. 6, and V^gbhata’s Asfitdngahpdaya SutrasthAna 
ill, 2 ; both of which are quoted further on in Chap. IV. 
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solstice and that this auspicious event took place in the 
first half of the month of Migha.* It is evident from this 
that the winter solstice must have coincided in those days 
with the beginning of Dhanishthi as described in the 
Ved^nga Jyotisha and other works. 

There is thus sufficient independent evidence to show that 
before the Hindus began to make their measurements from 
the vernal equinox in Bevati there existed a system in 
which the year commenced with the winter solstice in the 
month of Mdgha and the vernal equinox was in the last 
quarter of Bharani or the beginning of the Krittik&s.t We 
need not, therefore, have any doubts about the authenticity 
of a work which describes this older system and gives rules 
of preparing a calendar accordingly. Now this is what the 
Ved4nga Jyotisha has done. It is a small treatise on the 
Vedic calendar, and though some of its verses still remain 
unintelligible, yet we now know enough of the work to 
ascertain the nature of the calculations given therein. It 
was once supposed that the treatise mentions the RashiSt 

* Mah. Anu. 167, 26 aod 28 

ii^sn 

e #»•••••••• 

Lele, Modak, Ketkar and other Hindu astronomers have recent^ 
tried to determine the date of the Mahdbh^rata war from such 
references, and they hold that the vernal equinox was then in the 
K^ittikas. 

t Prof. Max Muller has pointed out that in the Atbarva Veda 
i. 19. 7 and in the YAjnavalkya Smiiti i. 267, the Krittikas occupy 
theif early position, while the Vishnu Purtlna actually places the 
vernal equinox in the Krittikas. See Pref. to Rig*! Vol. IV.t p. xxxi« 
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but a further study of the work has shown that though the 
word Ra$hi occurs in some of its verses, it is there used in 
a totally different sense. This work gives the following 
positions of the solstices and the equinoxes : — * 

1. The winter solstice in the beginning of Shravishth^, 
(divisional) ; 

2. The vernal equinox in 10® of Bharani ; 

3. The summer solstice in the middle of Ashlesh^, 
and — 

4. The autumnal equinox in 3 20' of Vishakha. 

The first year of the cycle commenced with the winter 

solstice* when the sun and the moon were together at the 
beginning of Dhanishtha and the Uttaruyana also began at 
the same time. There is very little else in the Ved^nga 
Jyotisha that may help us in our present inquiry except the 
fact that the enumeration of the deities presiding over the 
various Nakshatras begins with Agni, the presiding deity 
of the KriUikast. From these data astronomers have cal- 
culated that the solstitial colure occupied the position above 
mentioned between 1269 B. C. to 1181 B. C., according as 
we take the mean rate of the precession of the equinoxes 
60’" or 48'' "6 a year.t 

Some scholars, however, have boldly raised the question, 
what authority is there to hold that the position of the 
solstitial colure was recorded in the Vedanga Jyotisha from 

• See Ved. Jy. Verse 5. — 

t Cf. Ved. Jy. Verse 25. &c., 

I See the tate Krishnashastri Godbole's Essay on .he Antiquity 
of the Vedas., p. 18 ; also Pref. to Eig., Vol* IV., p. xxviii. 
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actual observation ? It is conceded that the position of the 
solstitial colure might have been incorporated in the Jyot* 
isha from real traditional information, but it is at the same 
itme contended that the language of the treatise and the 
methods given therein create doubts about the antiquity 
claimed for the work on the strength of the position of the 
solstitial points given therein. “ I feel bound to remark,” 
says Prof. Max Muller, “that unless there was internal 
evidence that the Vedic hymns reached back to that remote 
antiquity this passage in the Jyotisha would by itself carry 
no weight whatever*.” The existence of the different versions 
of the Yedanga Jyotisha and the obscurity into which some 
of its verses are still shrouded render it rather difficult to 
meet the above objection, especially as it is a side attack on 
the antiquity of the work with an admission that the posi- 
tion of the colure might have been recorded in the work 
from real traditions current in the time of its author. It 
is, however, needless to answer this objection, inasmuch as 
there is ample confirmatory evidence in the Vedic works 
themselves which not only bears out the statement in the 
Ved^nga Jyotisha, but takes us back into still remoter 
antiquity. 

There are many passages in the Taittiriya Sanhiti, the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana and other works where the 'Kriltik&s 
occupy the first place in 'the list of the Nakshatras.t In 
the Taittiriya Brihmana (i. 1, a, i) it is distinctly stated 

* See Pref. to Rig.. Vol, IV., p. xxv. The mention of ^ for 
first in the list of symbolic representations of the Nakshatras in 
verse 14, lends some support to these doubts. 

t These together with the list, will be found in Pref. to Rig., Vol 
IV., p. xs^xive Cf. Taitt. San. iv.,' 4. 10 ; Taitt Br. iii. 1. 1. 6 and i* 
5. le 2. 
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** one should consecrate the (sacred) fire in the Krittik&s ; 
......the Krittik&s are the mouth of the Nakshatras. *’* 

This shows that the first place given to the Krittik&s in the 
list of the Nakshatras is not accidental and that we must at 
least suppose that the Krittikas were the “ mouth of the 
Nakshatras,” in the same way as Vasanta or spring was the 
‘‘mouth of the seasons”! or the Fhfilguni full moon the 
“mouth of the year.”! The phrase is the same in all places 
and naturally enough it must be similarly interpreted. But 
granting that the Krittikas were the mouth of the Naksha- 
tras in the sense that their list always commenced with them, 
it may be asked what position we are to assign to the 
Krittikas in the course of the year. There were, as 1 have 
previously shown, two beginnings of the year, the winter 
solstice and the vernal equinox ; which of these two cor- 
responded with the Krittikas ? Or, are they to be supposed 
to have coincided with a point altogether different from 
these two ? A little consideration will show that it is not 
difficult to answer these questions satisfactorily. The 
present distance between the Krittikas and the summer 
solstice is more then 30 ”, and if they ever coincided with 
the summer solstice it must have been long ago in the pre- 
sent cycle of the precession of the equinoxes. We cannot 
therefore, interpret the above passage so as to place the 
summer solstice in the Krittikas, unless we are prepared to 
take back the composition of the Taittiriya Sanhit^ to about 
22,000 B. C., and further suppose that all evidence of the 
intermediate astronomical observations is entirely lost, and 

* f Rwren l R i im t iflq I I g#nT \ sngiW; ii 

f Taitt. Br. i, 1. 2. 6 5# If I 

{ Tkitt. San. vii. 4 . 8 quoted infra. 
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the same thing may be said against placing the Kirittikls 
in the autumnal equinox.* Both the suggestions in my 
npinion are too extravagant to deserve any consideration. 
ITor can we assign the beginning of the Nakshatras to any 
random point in the ecliptic. There thus remain two possible 
explanations : viz,^ that the Krittikils coincided either with 
the winter solstice, or with the vernal equinox. Now, con- 
sidering the fact that the vernal equinox is placed in the last 
quarter of Bhara^i in the Ved^nga Jyotisha it is more natural 
to presume that the vernal equinox coincided with the 
Kritlik^s at the time when the Taittiriya Sanhilft was 
compiled. But we need not depend upon probabilities like 
these, when there are other passages in the Taittiriya Sanhiti 
and Bnihmana which serve to clearly define the position of 
the Krillikds in those days. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana (i. 6, 2, 7) it is stated that 
the Nakshatras are the houses of gods .... the Nakshatras 
of the Devas begin with the Krittikas and end with VishkkhA, 
whereas the Nakshatras of Yama begin with the Anur&dh&s 
and end with the Apa-Bharanis.”t Prof. Max Muller appears 
to think that the latter group is called the Nakshatras of 
Yama because Yama presides over the last of them.| But 
the explanation appears to me to be quite unsatisfactory ; 
for on the same principle the first group should have been 
called the Nakshatras of Indragni, the presidi ng deities of 

• A similar mistake is committed by the late Krisboa Shftstri 
Godbole, in his essay on the antiquity of the Vedas, where he 
supposes Mjigashiras to be in the autumnal equinox, p. 20, 21. 

I I fiiVrw: juroiftintf 

t Prep, to Rig. Vol. IV. p. xxxi. 
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YilULkbi, the last in that group. 1 am, therefore, disposed 
to think that the principle of division in this case is the 
same as that followed in the case of the Devayana and the 
FiM 3 rlna discussed before. We have the express authority 
of the Shataoatha BnXhmai^a stating that the sun was tc 
be considered as moving amongst and protec ting the 
Devas, when he turned to the north, in the three seasons 
of spring, summer and rains. In other words the hemisphere 
to the north of the equator was supposed to be consecrated 
to the Devas and the southern one to the Pitris. Now, the 
sun moved amongst the Devas when he was in the northern 
hemisphere. The Devas, therefore, must have their abode 
in that hemisphere, and as the Nakshalras are said to be 
the houses of the Devas, all the Nakshatras in the northern 
hemisphere, from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, would 
naturally be called the Nakshalras of the Devas. Now the 
southern hemisphere was assigned to the Pitris ; but I have 
already quoted a passage from the Rigveda which states 
that it was the path of the god of death. In Rig. x. 14, 1 , 
Yama is spoken of as the king of Pitris, and in verse 7 of 
the same hymn the deceased is told to go to the pitri-ioka, 
where he would meet the god Yama. In the Viijasaneyl 
Sanhit4 19, 45, salutation is made to the world of Pitris in 
the kingdom of Yama. There are many other passages of 
similar import in the Sanhitas,* and from all those it would 
be quite clear that the Fitriyaua or Pitri*loka was also called 
the kingdom of Yama. The Nakshatras in the southern 
hemisphere, therefore, came to be designated as the Nak* 
shatras of Yama in opposition to the Nakshatras of the 

• Cf. Taitt. San. vH. 8, 14. {tea.) 

Alao see Athar, Vcd. xvlii. 4. 
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Devas, thus dividing the whole circle of stars in two equal 
groups. This also explains why Yama is made to preside 
over the Apa-Bharanis. It was at the Apa-Bharanis that 
the zodiac was divided, the Krittik^s going over into the 
Devas’ and the Apa-Bharanis turning down into the Yama’s 
portion of the celestial hemisphere,* The Taittiriya Br&h- 
mana further states that the Kakshatras of the Devas move 
towards the south while the Nakshatras of Yama move 
towards the north. The words dakshina ( south ) and iittafa 
(north) are in the instrumental case, and doubts have been 
entertained as to their exact meaning. But if we accept 
the statement in the Shatapatha Brahmana about the abode of 
the Devas, no other meaning is posible except that the 
Nakshatras of the Devas were counted from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, that is, to the point where the south 
(southern hemisphere) begins, and conversely in case of 
the Nakshatras of Yama. I may here mention that the 
movements of both the groups are described in the Brahma^i 
in the present tense (fiari-yanti ), and that we may, therefore, 
suppose them to be recorded from actual observation. If 
this explanation of .he division of the Nakshatras into the 
Nakshtras of gods and those of Yama is correct — and I 
think it is — it at once fixes the position of the Krittikas at 
the beginning of the Devayana or the vernal equinox at the 
time when these Vedic works were compiled. 

• May not Apa-Bbaraiits have been so named from this circum* 
stance ? Bharani appears to be an older name) changed afterwards 
into Apa*Bharani) in the same manner, Mula into Mula-barhani* and 
JyeshtnA into Jyeshthaghni. Perhaps the description of Apa- 
Bharani in Taitt, Br i. 5, 1, may be so understood. It says 
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There is another and still more important passage in the 
TaiUmya Sanhit& which supplies further confirmatory evi- 
dence on the same point. In the Taittiriya SanhilS, vil 4, 8, 
we have a discussion as to the time best suited for the com- 
mencement of the Satras like the gavdm-ayana which last for 
one whole year and as the passage is important in various 
ways I shall give it here in the original — 

^yi^er^joir^icvniil 

RiRir ^TCTint tv- 

8fllsinnR!f?s^ «rR?rj Rni?T<i 

^Rtg?gRW5f 

/s|n} jw; 

^wjr Hq? gc»»r 

^ ^ ti^qsfr Rsr^qg^- 

fnjiftri 

In the Tandya Brahmana (v. 9) we have the same pas- 
sage with a few additions and alterations, and as this has 
been quoted by the commentators I shall give it here for 
comparison : — 

< II 

• «tm<4l44ll<Eq fl^ II q |i 
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W fSrtI t % il 

II « II 

«nt 4s?r5iTffRTi«t«rf^«?^ ii s |i 

!ci^^«icvRf «r ii ^ M 

<i> R g > H VI II 

g« qrere5si> g<!Rr?ar ^ iNfHwiw 

4^{(ir^ II c II 

ftf ^5^ II ^ II 

II \o II 

^«fr«C!R ^rf^'iofin^r g^r^r % 

^ ^wirw 11 II 

^3^^ II n 

Nl^r^IWRt SB«K ^110% *T fl% II U || 

^ ^$r gRT w«?«i^r irrar: 4r%¥»?Rr 4^ 

’^’T^RRRfir aigiw: «??R: ^«r4tsg%4it 
RSW«IT<Fft Rnf^fR^cgf^ff ^filOTI^^ ?IH4 r 1119 ir 

The third siiira in the above gives an additional reason 
for rejecting the Ek4shtaka. ; while in the fourth siitra vich- 
hinnam is substituted for vyastam of the Taittiriya SanhitH. 
Another important change is, that the word Phalgunt-pAma- 
mdsa is paraphrased by PhAlgunl in the 8th sutra, thus 
clearly showing that the former was then understood to 
mean the fulhmoon night. Both the passages are sim ila r 
in other respects. 
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Fortunately for us Sdyanacharya is not our only guide 
in the interpretation of these important passages. It is 
probably the only passage (the t\90 passages being similar 
I treat them as one) in the Vedas where the commencement 
of the annual saira is given and from the ritualistic point 
of view it has formed the subject of a learned discussion 
amongst the Mimansakas. Jaimini in his Mimansa-darshana 
Chap. vi. Sect, s has devoted an Adhikarana (loth) to the 
interpretation of this passage, and the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed by Shabara, Kumarila, Parthasarathi^ 
Khandadeva and other writers on Mimansa. We have thus 
a continuous tradition about the meaning of this passage 
current amongst the Indian divines — a tradition based not 
upon mere authority, but on the logically solid rules of 
exegetics propounded in the work of Jaimini. I shall first 
give a literal translation of the passage from the Taittiriya- 
Sanhitil and then discuss its interpretation as bearing on the 
present question. 

“ Those who are about to consecrate themselves for the 
year (sacrifice) should do so on the Ekashtaki (day). The 
Ekashtakii is the wife of the year ; and he [f. e?,, the year] 
lives in her [/, the Ekashtaka] for that night. (Therefore 
they) practically sacrifice (by) beginning the year.* Those 
that sacrifice on the Eknshtaka, sacrifice to the distressed 
(period) of the year. It is the season [dual) whose name 
comes last. Th ose, that sacrifice on the Ekashtaka, sacrifice 

* The Tandya Brdbmaua, {.Sutra 3 ia the above passage) adds 
a third reason thus : — “ They go to avabhritha [i. e., the final bath] 
not delighted with water/* Shabara and other commentators on 
Jaimini have noticed this additional ground for rejecting the 
EkAshtakJ. 
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to the reversed* (period) of the year. It is the season 
{dual) whose name comes last. They should consecrate 
themselves for the sacrifice on the Phalgunt full moon. The 
Phalguni full- moon is the mouth of the year. They sacrifice 
(by) beginning the year from the very mouth. It has only 
one fault, vtz,^ that the Vishuvan [i.e.y the equator or the 
central day] falls in the rains. They should consecrate 
themselves for the sacrifice on the Chitra full-moon. *J'he 
Chilr^ full-moon is the mouth of the year. They sacrifice 
(by) beginning the year from the very mouth. It has no 
fault whatsoever, They should consecrate themselves for 
the sacrifice four days before the full-moon. Their Kraya 

the purchase of soma] falls on the Ekashtak^. Thereby 
they do not render the Ekashtaka void [f of no conse- 
quence]. Their StUya [r>., the extraction of soma juice] 
fails in the first [t.e., the bright] half (of the month). Their 
months [f^., the monthly sacrifices] fall in the first half. 
They rise [f>. , finish their sacrifice] in the first half. On 
their rising, herbs and plants rise after them. After them 
rises the good fame that these sacrifices have prospered. 
Thereon all prosper.” 

Here in the beginning we are told that the Ekashtaka is 
the day to commence the Satra^ which lasts for one year. But 
the word Ekashtaka is used to denote the eighth day of the 
latter (dark) half of the four months of Hemanta and Shishira 
seasons,! and sometimes it means the eighth day of the 


♦ According to the Taiidya Brahmana “broken ” or “destroyed.” 
t Cf. Ashv. Gri. Sutra ii. 4, 1; 
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dark half of each of the twelve months of the year.* 
The statement in the following sentences that this Ek^htak& 
is liable to the objection of occurring in the cold or the 
last season does, however, at once narrow the field of 
our choice. It must be further borne in mind that the 
Ek4shtak§,, here spoken of, is the wife of the year, and is 
contrasted with the Phalguni and Chitri full-moons ; while 
tradition in the time of Jaimini and Apastamba interpreted 
it to mean the 8th day of the dark half of Magha. All 
writers on Mimins^ therefore take this Ek^htaki to mean 
the 8lh day of the dark half of Magha. As the Ekishtaki 
is the wife of the yeart and as the god of the year is said 
to reside with her on that night, those that commence their 
sacrifice on that Ekish^ki may practically be supposed to 
commence it at the beginning of the year which resides 
there. In other words the Ekslsh^k^ is thus a constructive 
beginning of the year, arfd therefore the yearly sacrifice 
may be commenced on that day. But the passage now 
proceeds to point out the objections to the commencing 
of the sacrifice on the Ekashtakii day. The 8lh day of 
Magha falls during the distressed period of the year, that 
is, recording to Shabara and other commentators the period 

• Cf. Tandya Brahmaoa x. 3, 11. | 

Suyaaa in his commentary on Tdn. Br. v. 9, observes that BMshtakd 
is there used in its secondary stnse and quotes Apastamba Grihya 
Sutra (viii. 21, 10) thus:— 

I I Thus both Jaimini 

and Apastamba considered EMsbtakti to mean the 8th day of the 
dark halt of M^gha. 

tShabar on Jaimini vi. 5, 35, quotes Atharva Veda iii. 10, 12; 
and S^yana in his Comm, on Taitt. San. vii. 4, 8, cites, Atharva 
Veda ill. iO, 12, and Taitt. 8an. iv. 3, 11, 3. But these texts simply 
state tbat the EkiLshUkl is the wife of the year, without defining 
the Eklishtak^ 
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when people are distressed by cold.* The word in the text ii 
atta which literally means ‘ distressed/ but Sayana takes it to 
denote the end or destruction of the year, implying thereby 
that the old year is then brought to an end and that the 
consecration for the yearly satra^ which must be made before 
the beginning of the new year, or, in other words, not alter 
the previous year is ended or destroyed, cannot be made at 
this time. Though Shabara and Sayana thus give different 
interpretations of arta^ practically both agree in holding 
that in those days the old year ended before the eighth day 
of the dark half of Magha ; for Shabara distinctly states that 
the word “ reversed used further on means reversed on 
account of the change of ayana!^\ Sacrificing during the 
distressed period of the year is thus the first objection to 
commencing the satra on the Ekilshtaka day. The second 
objection is that it is the last season, that is, though yoa 
may be said to sacrifice to the constructive heginning of the 
year, yet as far as the seasons are concerned you sacrifice in 
the laat of them. The word for season, ritu^ has been used in 
the text in the dual number and it might be urged that it 
denotes two seasons. A reference to the Taitlirlya SinhitI 
iv. 4-11, 1. will, however, show that the word ritu is there 
used in dual, probably because each season comprises two 
months, I just as ** scissors” is used in plural in English. 

• Wr iiw:, ^ i 

Shabara on Jaicn. vi 5. 37. Styana ^tjr>r | 

t Shabara on Jaiminivi S. SI. 

S&yana in his comm, on Taitt. San. aaya 

I {| frtirr i «nr w: i 

: fURm Upon this passage the author of 

Kftia Mftdbava obseives CaL Bd.. p.lS 

4 
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A similar passage also occurs in the Vdjasaneyi Sanhili* 
(13-25) and Mahidhara while commenting on it expressly states 
that the dual there has the meaning of the singular number,* 
The ” last named seasons {dual) ” therefore simply means 
“ the last season,*’ It must be here mentioned that according 
to the' passage in the Tandya Brahmana, which Shabara 
appears to quote, the first objection is thus stated : — not 
delighted with water they go to avabhriiha [?. the final 
bath].” This is but an amplification of the objection on the 
ground of the “ last season ” and Khandadeva expressly says 
that water is then undelightful “ on account of cold.” The 
Tandya Brdhmana does not omit the objection of the ‘‘ last 
season but simply expands and illustrates the same by 
referring to the natural dislike for a cold bath in that season. 
We may, therefore, regard this objection more as explaining 
the first than as an additional one. We now come to the 
third objection, inz.^ those that commence the sacrifice on the 
Ekashtaka day sacrifice to the reversed period of the year. 
‘ Reversed ’, vyasta in the original, is said by Shabara to 
indicate the change of ayana caused by the turning away of 
the sun from the winter solstice,! and Sayana seems to under- 
stand it in the same way. Thus although those that com- 
mence the satra on the 8th day of the dark half of MS,gha 
may be supposed to do so practically at the beginning of the 
year, the husband of the Ekfehtaka, yet the procedure is 
triply objectionable, inasmuch as they sacrifice in the cold 
season, in the last of seasons (when water is undelightful) 
and when the year is reversed or upset by the turning away 
of the sun from the winter solstice. 


t See Shabara quoted in the second note on the last page* 
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To gel over this threefold objection an alternative is 
next proposed. The Phalguni full-moon day was known 
to be the first day of the year. If you commence your 
sacrifice on that day, you avoid the three objections pre- 
viously noted and still secure your object of sacrificing at 
the beginning or the mouth of the year. But even this course 
is not faultless ; because if you commence on the Phalguni 
full- moon the middle or the central day of the satra falls in 
the rainy season, which again is not a desirable time. The 
first twelve days of a satra are taken up in the consecration 
and twelve more in upasads after which the regular satra 
sacrifices commence. So the middle day of the satra falls 
after six months and twenty-four days from the Phalguni 
full-moon, that is, on the ninth of the bright half of the 
month of Ashvina * Now if we suppose the winter solstice 
or the beginning of the cold season to fall on the Magha full- 
moon, the summer solstice, or the end of the summer and 
the beginning of the rainy season, would fall a little after 
the full-moon in Shravana. .The months of Bhadrapada 
and Ashvina therefore represented the rainy season in those 
days, and the occurrence of the Virshuvan in Ashvina or the 
rainy season was not believed to be auspicious. As the next 
alternative it is, therefore, suggested that the consecration 
should take place on the Chitra full-moon, and this course 
is said to be open to no objection whatsoever. 

But even this is given up for a still better time, and it is 
finally stated that persons desirous of consecrating them- 
selves for the satra should do so “ four days bc/ure the full 
moon^^ The full-moon here mentioned is nor, however, 

* This, in substance, is Sayana's explanation in his commentary 
on this passage. 
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specifically defined, and consequently it forms the subject 
of one of the Jaimini’s Adhikaranas/ As no specific full- 
moon is mentioned it may mean either any full moon-day, 
or the ChitrS. fulhmoon which is mentioned next before in 
the same passage, or it may refer to the Magha full moon 
as the Ekashtakl is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
connection with it. Jaimiui decides that it is the full- moon 
in the month of Migha, for it is slated immediately after, 
that those who commence the sacrifice on this full-moon will 
purchase their Soma on the Ek^htaka. This Ekashtaka can 
evidently be no other than the one mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the passage, and the object of the arrangement last 
suggested is to utilise somehow or other the important day 
of the EkashUka, which was at first recommended for the 
commencement of the sacrifice itself, but which had to be 
given up on account of the three-fold objection stated above. 
The full moon must, therefore, be the one next preceding 
this Ekashtaka. Again the full* moon day is said to be such 
that when the sacrifice is finished the herbs and the plants 
spring up, which, as remarked by Shabara, can happen only 
in the Vasanta season. 

* Jaimini vi. 5, 30«37. Jaifnini's Hutrtis which 1 have here tried 
to translate and explain are as follows; — 1. 

5 q ; 6. 7. 

; 8. B4y«M in hi. J.imini nyftya- 

■Ala vittAra and in his conim. on the Taitt. San. fully adopts this 
view. But in hit aofnm.on the TAndya BrAhmana, v 9. 12 (Cal. Bd«) 
lia ia raprtaented aa saying that the full moon last mentioned refers 
to tha Chaitrl ! S me one, either the seribe the printer, or the 
puhliahtr, has here obviously eommitted an error. 
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To sum up ; the last mentioned full-moon, though not 
speqifioally defined, must be prior to the Vasanla season 
and also the next previous to the Ekibhtikil, which is the 
wife ot the year and which falls in the cold season, in the 
last season, i Shishira [or when water is not delightful] 
and after the sun has passed through the winter solstice. 
It must also be remembered that the Phalguni and the 
Ohilril full-moon are to be excluded. Jaimini, therefore, 
concludes that this full moon cannot be any other than the 
one falling in the month of Magha, and his conclusion has 
been adopted by all the Mimansakas. We can now under* 
stand why Laugakshi, quoted by Somikara, states that 
“ they sacriBce to the year four days before the full-moon 
in xMaghn. '* 

If Jaiinini's interpretation of this passage is correct, we 
may, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, deduce 
the following conclusions from It ; —(1) That in the days of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita the winter solstice occurred before 
the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, which again was 
a month of the cold season. Whether the solstitial day fell 
on the Magha full-moon is not so certain, though it may be 
taken as fairly implied. For the Ekashteka was abandoned 
because it occurred in the “ reversed ” period of the year, 
and it is quite natural to suppose that the priests in choosing 
a second day would try to remove as many of the objections 
to the Ekashtaka as they could. In other words, they would 
not select a day in the “ reversed " period of the year, nor 
one in the last season. The fact that a day before the full- 
moon in Magha was selected is, therefore, a clear indication 
of the solstice occurring on that day, while their anxiety 
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to utilise the Ekdshtaka fully accounts for the selection of 
the fourth in preference to any other day before the full- 
moon. I may also remark that throughout the whole 
passage the intention of sacrificing at the beginning (real, 
constructive, or traditional) of the year is quite clear. The 
full-moon-in Migha must, therefore, have been one of 
such beginnings. (2) That the year then commenced with 
the winter solstice. (3) That as there cannot be three real 
beginnings of the year at an interval of one month each, 
the passage must be understood as recording a tradition 
about the Chitri full moon and the Phalgunt full-moon being 
once considered as the first days of the year. (4) That 
Vi^huvtin had lost its primary meaning and that it fell in 
the rainy season if the sacrifice was commenced on the 
Phalguni full-moon. 

The passage thus supplies not only confirmatory, but 
direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krittik4s with the 
vernal equinox in the days of the Taittirfya Sanhita. For, 
if the winter solstice fell on the full-moon day in M4gha, 
then the summer solstice, where the moon must then be, 
must coincide with the asterism of Magh&, and counting 
seven Nakshatras backwards we get the vernal equinox in 
the Krittikas. Independently of the Vedftnga Jyot sha we 
thus have four different statements in the Taittirtya Sanhiti 
and Bribmana clearly showing that the vernal equinox was 
then in the Krittikas the lists of the Nakshatras 

and their presiding deities, given in the Taittiriya Sanhit4 
and Br&hmaj^a, all beginning with the Krittik&s ; secondly, 
an express statement in the Taittiriya Brithma^a, that the 
Srittikds are the mouth of the Nakshatras ; thirdly, a 
statement that the Kritlikils are the first of the Deva - Nak- 
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shatras, that is, as 1 have shown before, ihe Nakshatras in 
the northern hemisphere above the vernal equinox ; and 
fourthly^ the passage in the Tailtiriya Sanhit;! above dis- 
cussed, which expressly states that the winter solstice fell 
in the month of Magha. The vernal equinox is referred to 
the Krittik^s directly or indirectly in all these passages and 
I do not think that any more confirmatory evidence from 
the Vedic works is required to establish the proposition 
that the Krittikas coincided with the vernal equinox, when 
the Taittiriya Sanhila was compiled. As an additional proof 
I may, however, mention the fact, that Pitvis are said to be 
the presiding deities of M4gha in the Taittiriya SanhiU iv. 
4. 10. 1. With the Krittikis in the vernal equinox M^gha 
is the summer solstice and as the Dakshiuayana or the ayana 
of the Pitris commenced at this point, the asterism which 
happened to be there at that time was naturally assigned to 
thePitris. The position for all the other cardinal points of 
the ecliptic can be thus shown to be consistent with the 
position of the vernal equinox in the Krittikas. 

Supposing the Krittikas to denote the asterism of that 
name this gives us, according to Prof. Whitney’s* calculation, 
2360 B. C. as the probable time for the compilation of the 
Taittiriya Sanhit^. Some scholars unwilling to carry the 
antiquity of the work to such a remote period, have urged, 
without assigning any special reason, that by Krittikis we 
must here understand the begiuning of the zodiacal portion 
of that name. Now as the position of the asterism of 
the Krittikas in its zodiacal portion is lOo 60' fiom the 
beginning,! these scholars would place the vernal equinox 

* See Surya 6id(lb4nta^Add. notes, p. 323. 

t This is the position given in the Surya Siddb&ota viii. 3 9, 
See the table prepared by Prof. Whitney in his notes to this passage 
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about 11° behind the asterism of the Krittikas and thus 
reduce the antiquity of the Sanhiti nearly by 11 x 72-792 
years or to about 1426 B. C.* I have briefly stated before 
my reasons for discarding this supposition and holding that 
she names of the Nakshatras in the early Vedic days must 
be taken to denote the asterisms known by such names. If 
Indian priests are to be supposed incapable of making any 
accurate observations of solstitial points in 1200 B C , t it 
ii to my mind utterly inconsistent and illogical to hold that 
the forefathers of these priests, when they assigned Ihe 
wernal equinox to the Krittikis, understood the word to 
mean not the asterism but the imaginary beginning of the 
aodiacal portion of that name. I cannot also understand 
why scholars should hesitate to assign the Vedic works to 
the same period of antiquity which they allow to the Chinese 
and the Egyptians, t But it is needless here to enter into 
this controversy. For if I once succeed in showing, as I 
hope to do that there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
Vedic literature itself of a still remoter antiquity, all theories, 
conjectures, and guesses, which have the effect of unduly 
reducing the antiquity of the Vedic works and also of throw- 
ing discredit upon the claims of the Indians to the origin of 
the Nakshatra system, will require no refutation. 


* This is Bentley’s date about which sec infra, 
t Sec Pref. to Rig., vol IV„ p, xxi.x, 

t M. Biot allows it in the case of the Chinese an<i considers 
that the Hindus borrowed the Nakshatra system from them. 
Alotfunt, in his chronology of ancient nations, &o., observes that 
other nations begin their asterisma with the Pleiades. He further 
itates that be has found in some books of Hermes that ihe vernal 
•quinox coincide with the rising of the Pleiades, but, sa^s he •*God 
knows best wh4f they intend I *’ 
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Bentley, however, takes his stand on a different gionnd. 
lie suggests that the word Vishakha, like Vidala*. may 
mean “ possessed of two branches,” and that these two 
branches may have been caused by the equinoctial colare 
bisecting the zodiacal portion of the Vish^khds. Now’ the 
equinoctial colure passing through the beginning of thb 
divisional Krittikis naturally bisects the zodiacal portion of 
VishiLkh&. Bentley, therefore, concludes, without any naore 
proof than this etymological conjecture, that this was the 
position of the colure when Vishtlkhi received its name. 
This is no doubt an ingenious hypothesis. But there is 
not only no evidence in the Vedic works to suppert such 
etymological speculation, but it may be easily shown to be 
inconsistent with the position of the winter solstice in the 
day of the Taittiriya Sanhit^. 

1 have already stated that from the passage of the Tait* 
tirlya Saniiitil just quoted we may fairly infer that the 
winter solstice occurred in those days on the fall moon in 
M4gha According to the Vedanga Jyotisha it fell a fort* 
sight earlier, that is, on the first day of the bright half of 
M4gba. It is roughly estimated that the equinox must 
recede about two divisional Nakshatras, r 26° 40', to make 
the seasons fall back by one month. Between the times of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita and the Vedanga Jyotisha the equinox 
must accordingly recede 13* 20' or nearly 14°. Now the 
position of the equinox as.given in the Yed&nga Jyotisha is 
10° of Bharai^l. From this to the beginning of the dwi' 
tianal Krittik&s, the distance is only S* 20', while if we 
measure it from the asUrism of Krittik& it is 3° 20'+ lO*- 

* This example hM been added by Prof. Max Muller. See Pref. 
to Rig., Vol. IV., p. XXX. See also Bentley’s Historical view of 
Hindu Astronomy, p.3. 
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SCK — 14® 10'. Therefore during the period that lapsed between 
the Taittirtya Sanhil& and the Vedanga Jyotisha the equinox, 
according to Bentley, receded only 3o 20' ; while if we 
understand the Krittikds to denote the asterism of that 
name, it gives us a precession of 14® 10'. Now as the winter 
solstice fell a fortnight later in the days of the Sanhit4 we 
must accept the latter precession of 10°, which alone 
corresponds with that interval of time (/. e. a fortnight) and 
assume that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 
asterism of Krittik^, a conclusion the probability of which 
has already been established on other grounds. Bentley’s 
speculation must, therefore, be rejected, unless we are 
prepared to allow his guess about the primary meaning of 
Vish^kh^ to prevail against reasonable conclusions based 
upon a passage from the Taittiriya Sanhiti. 

But even admitting Bentley’s speculation about the 
meaning of Vishakha, we may fairly question the soundness 
of the conclusion drawn therefrom. For what ground 
is there for holding that the two divisions of Vishakhl must 
be mathematically tqual in every respect ? The word data 
in vidala may be so understood ; but dala and shakhA are 
not similar in this respect. Bentley’s error, therefore, con- 
sists not in supposing that the colure may have cut the 
divisional Vishiik&s, but in inferring therefrom that it 
must have bisected it. The whole ecliptic was divided 
into 27 Nakshatras, and 13^ could only be comprised in 
each hemisphere. Vihhitkh4, the 14th Nakshatra from 
the KriltikAiS, may have been thus considered, by simply 
counting the number of the Nakshatras, as lying partly 
in the region of the Devas and partly in that of the Pitris.* 

* 'Ibis is enough to satisfy a merely etymological sptculation 
u I supported by any other evidence whatsoever. (Speaking more 
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For though we might hold that the Vedic observers were 
not provided with means to fix imaginary points in the 
heavens and to refer to these points the motions of the 
heavenly bodies as astronomers do at present, yet it does 
not imply that they were unaware of the approximate dis- 
tances between the various asterisms selected by them. In 
other words, they might be supposed to have roughly 
known the distances between the stars, though for obvious 
reasons they could not but refer the motions of the heavenly 
bodies only to the fixed stars. Thus understood, Bentley's 
conjecture about the primary meaning of Vish&kh^ does 
not necessarily imply that the equinoctial colure bisected 
the divisional Vishakh^s in those days ; and when the 
conjecture itself does not thus support *his theory about 
the position of the colure, I do not think we shall be 
justified in accepting it, especially when it is shown that it 
is also objectionable on other grounds. I am, therefore, 
disposed to fix the date of the Taittirlya Sanhit4 at 2350 

B. 0., and not 1426 B. C. as Bentley has done. 

- 

accurately if the vernal equinox coincided with the asterism of the 
Krittikfts, the equinoctial colure falls out of the dirisiooal Vishftkas 
by 4o, but it is nearly 6o behind the asterism of Anurftdhft. Of these 
two asterisms Vishdkh^ would therefore be nearer to the colure. 
But we might as well ask what ground there is for holding that the 
Nkkshatra divhUms of the Zodiao, at the time when the vernal 
equinox was in the Krittik^s (supposing such divisions to have then 
existed), were the same as those which we now use and which com- 
mence with Revati. Bentley appears to have altogether overlooked 
this objection. 1 have already stated my view regarding thb exist- 
ence of the divisional Nakshatras in old times, and 1 would reject 
Bentley's etymological speculation on the mere ground that it 
requires us to assume the existence of such divisional Kakshatras 
and their bisection by colures. 
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So far, we have been going over the ground more or less 
traversed before by several scholars. But it may be asked 
if we have here reached the Ultima Thule of the Vedic 
antiquity. Does the oldest hymn, the first utterance of the 
Aryan mind, reach back thus far and no further? Was it 
such a hymn that the Brahma-vadins of old and P&nini several 
centuries before Christ believed and declared as “ seen ” ? 
In what follows, 1 propose to bring together such evidence 
from the Vedic works as would enable us to deal with these 
questions. I have already drawn attention to the fact that 
the OhitrA and the Phalgunt full-moon are mentioned as the 
mouths or the beginnings of the year in the passage from 
the Taittiriya SanhiU last quoted and discussed. In the 
next chapter I shall endeavour to show how these state- 
ments are to be interpreted, how far they are corroborated 
by other evidence and what conclusions we may deduce 
therefrom. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AG R All A YANA. 

• 

Fhulgunt fuU>moon, the new yearns night— Stlyana’s explanation un- 
■atisfactory — Ph&lguna could not be a Vasanta month— Two fold 
character of the seasons, lunar and solar, superfluous — Discus* 
sion of a passage in bhushruta — Bhftsksra Bhatta's explanation.- 
Winter solstice on the full moon in PhAtguna — The position of 
other cardinal points Vernal quinox in M rigashirna— AgrnhA.yn.ni. 
Native Lexicographers' explanation of the word— Grammatically 
objectionable— Its real meaning according to P&nini —Erroneous 
rank of Mdrgashtrsha amongst months according to the Bhagavad 
GiU and \mara—M&rgashirsha could not have been the first 
month of the soiistitial or the equinoctial year — It leads to the 
libration of the equinoxes— Possible reason of the libratioii 
theory — Mrigashiras — Agrahaya'iia or iht. first Nakshatra in the 
year — Mula, its primary meaning— Evidence of the summer 
solstice occuring in Bhudrapada— Origin of the annual feasts tc 
the manes amongst Hindus and Parsis— Comparison of thi 
primitive Hindu and Pars! calender — Summary of results. 

The passage from tne Taitliriya Sanhit^ quoted in the last 
chapter stales that the Chitr& and Phalguni full-moons were 
the beginnings of the year, which then commenced with 
the winter solstice in the month of MA*gha. The words used 
in the original are Chitra-purna-masa and Phalguni purrut^ 
masa and these must be understood to denote, not the 
Chailra and the Ph&lguna months, whether sidereal and 
synodical, as Prof. Weber seems to have, in one case, sup- 
posed, but the fulhmeon days in each of these months. 
This is evident from the fact that these have been recom- 
mended as alternative times for the commencement of the 
satra in opposition to the ^kiii^tak& day. In the case of 
the Phalgiimpufna-mha we are further told that YishAv&n 
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counted from that time falls during the rainy season, and it 
is impossible to suppose that Vishuv^n can be counted from 
a month. The whole context, therefore, shows that it is a 
discussion as to the particular day best suited to commence 
the yearly sacrifice, and that Chttrd pUrn i-mdsa and Phal- 
gunl-purna mdsa must mean the days when the moon is full 
near the asterisms of Ohitr4 and Phalguni. In the T4i;idya 
Brahmana* Phalguni-pUmm^mdsa is rendered by Phdlgunt 
and Jaimini has paraphrased Chritd piirna-mdsa by Chaitri 
and Phalguni and Chaittl, according to Piinini (iv. 2. 3), are 
the names of days. These interpretations have been accept* 
ed by all the Miminsakas including Saya^a, and we may 
do the same especially as there are several passages in 
the Taittiriya Sanhita where putna-mdsa is used in a similar 
sense.! 

But why should the Chitra and the Phalguni fulbmoon 
be called the beginnings of the year? Sayana thinks that 
they were so described because they occurred during 
Vasanta or the first of the seasons.! But the explanation 
does not appear satisfactory. I have previously shown that 
according to all astronomical works Shishira commenced 
with the winter solstice, and that the three seasons of Shi- 

* See the passages quoted in the last chapter. 

t In Taitt. Ban. ii 2. 10. 1. we find similarly used.] 

In i. 5. 10. ‘u’® mentioned together; while in ii. 5. 4. 

1. an*! are contrasted. 

} In bis commentary on Taitt. San. vii. 4. 8. speaking of 
sTrT^Hrei sayana observes HIW ^ 

i k irvHr 

while of he says:- 
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shira, Vasanta and Grishma were comprised in the Ultarayana 
as it was then understood. Now in the days of the Taitti- 
riya Sanhit& the winter solstice, as shown in the last 
chapter, feU in the month of Magha ; and Magha and 
Ph&lguna were therefore comprised in Shishira, and Ohai- 
tra and Vaish4kha in Vasanta. But m order that Sayana*s 
explanation might be correct Philguna must fall in the 
Vasanta season which, as a matter of fact, it did nol. In his 
commentary on the Baudh^yana Sutras* and also in the 
K41am4dhavat Sayana tries to get over this difficulty by 
proposing a double Vasanta — lunar and solar, the lunar to 
include the months of Fhalguna and Chaitra, and the solar 
those of Chaitra and Yaishakha, quoting amongst others. 
Rig. X., 85, 18, as an authority to show that the seasons 
were regulated by the moon. The authorities, however, are 
not explicit and therefore sufficient to maintain the two'fold 
character of the seasons ; nor do I see the necessity of the 
two-fold character. It, is true that the months in the 
calendar were all lunar, but the concurrence of the lunar 
and the solar year was always secured by inserting an inter- 
calary month whenever necessary. Under such a system 
lunar seasons can have no permanent place. Now and then 
lunar months ceased, as they now do, to correspond with the 

* The passage is quoted in India: what it can teaoh us ? p. 323 ; 
Siyan a there quotes Taitt. San. vii, 4. 8 .. and after noticing that 
the Chitra and the Phalguni full moon are both said to b-gin the 

year, he observea :-»IW gW 

urafer I The theory of the two-fold seasons thus appears to have been 
started simply to reconcile the two statements about the Chitid and 
Phalguni full moon^ 

, t See CaL Ed., pp. 60,61. 
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seasons they represented, but this was at once set aright by 
the introduction of an intercalary month. If we, .therefore, 
exclude the correction due to the precession of the equi* 
noxes, which was too minute to be noticed till after hundreds 
of years, there was thus no reason why the lunar seasons 
should come to be regarded as a permanent institution. But 
even accepting S4yana*s two-fold character of the seasons, 
it can be easily shewn (hat it does nut support his conclu- 
sions. A lunar year is shorter than a solar year by 11 
days. If the solar Vasanta, therefore, commences on the 
1st day of the lunar Chaitra month this year, it will com- 
mence on the 12th day of Chaitra (lunar) next year and 11 
days later still in the third year when by the introduction 
of an intercalary month the commencement ot Vasanta will 
be again brought back to the 1st day of Chaitra. The two- 
fold character of the seasons may thus delay the beginning 
of y.is.tnta to Vaishdkha (lunar), but the season cannot be 
accelerated and brought back to Philguna. It is true that 
in the day of S&yana (Hth century) Vasanta commenced, 
as it does now, in the month of PhKIguna ; but it was so 
because the winter solstice had receded by over full one 
month by that time. S4yana does not appear to have fully 
realised the reason of this change and ccmbining the occur- 
rence of Vasanta in Ph&lguna in his time with the occurrence 
ot the same season in Chaitra in the days of Hre Taittiriyi 
Sanhit4 and other works he attempted to reconcile the 
difference on the theory of the two fold character of the 
seasons. But we can now better understand the change as 
doe to the precession of the equinoxes and must, in conse- 
quence, reject Siya^a’s explanation as unsatisfactory. 

The only other authority I can find for supposing that 
Phftlgunawas a Vasanta month is the statement 1^ Shn- 
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ahruta’9 medical work, that ** Phftlgqna and Ohaitra make 
Vasanta.” But on a closer examination of the passage 
wherein this sentence occurs, it will be found to bear cn 
its face the marks of later insertion. There are two conse* 
cutive paragraphs in Shushruta, each enumerating and 
describing the seasons of the year. The first states that 
^ There the twelve months, beginning with M&gha, make 
SIX seasons, comprising two months each. They are Shi* 

shira, &c Of these Tapa and Tapasya make Shishira” 

and so on until all the six seasons in their usual order, the 
ananas, the year and the lustrum are described; and at the 
end we have “ this is called the wheel of time by some.” • 
The second paragraph then begins with the words But 
here ” and continues to state '* But here the six seasons are, — 
Varsh^ Sharad, Hemanta, Vasanta, Orishraa and Pr4vjrish,” 
thus altogether dropping Shishira and dividing the rainy 
period into two seasons Varsh& and Frivrish. The para* 
graph then proceeds to assign the months to the seasons as 
follows : — *' Bh&drapada and Ashvina is Varshi, Kartika and 
M4rgashirsha is Sharad, Pausha and M4gha is Hemanta, 

and Fhiilguna and Ghaitra is Vasanta;” and so on until 

— 

* See Shushruta, Sutrasth^na Adhy&ya 6. The two consecutive 
paragraphs here referred to are 

I ^ 

i ww: 1 ^ \ 1 «r 

g 1...1 Ir g 

1 qiwgqW wbr; i tnjrrqrsqlr 

5 
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all the mcnths are assigned to their respective seasons. 
The second paragraph, however, makes no mention of the 
ayanas^ the year, or the lastrum. It is therefore evident 
that the writer of the second paragraph, whosoever he 
may be, wished to note that the seasons and their corres- 
ponding months mentioned in the first paragraph had ceased 
to represent the actual state of things in the writer’s time and 
province, and not thinking it desirable or possible to expunge 
or correct the old paragraph, he added immediately after it a 
second paragraph describing the seasons as he saw them. The 
-words “ but here ’’ at its beginning, the assignment of four 
months to the rainy season, but under two different names of 
Pr^vrish and Varsha, to keep up the old number of the seasons, 
and the absence of any reference to the ayanas, the year and 
the lustrum described in the previous paragraph — all point to 
the conclusion that the second paragraph is of later origin and 
inserted with a view only to note the changes in the occurrence 
of events described in the paragraph next preceding it. It might 
be contended that the second paragraph is that of Shushruta, 
who notices the old order of things in the first. Bui 1 need 
not go into that question here. For in either case it is plain 
that the passage wherein Phfilguna and Chaitra are assigned to 
Vasanta is the production of a later writer, whosoever he may 
be whether Shushruta or any one else, and as far as our present 
inquiry is concerned we cannot take the passage as an authority 
for holding that Phalguna was a Vasanta month in the days of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita. I may however remark, that Vilg- 
bhata who professes to summarise the works of Shushruta 
and Charaka gives the order and description of seasons as we 
find it in the first paragraph in Shushruta,* without alluding 

*AsbUngahridaya SutraathAna iii. 1., “ vnni 
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to the changei noted in the second paragraph. We may, 
therefore, suppose that either the paragraph did not exist in 
Yigbha^’s time or that he did not regard it as genuine. 

There is thus no reliable authority, that I am aware of, 
for holding that Phaiguna, in the days of the Taittiriya San- 
hiti, was a Vasanta month, and Siyana’s explanation does not 
in consequence hold good at least in this case. The ex» 
planation is further inconsistent with the fact that in several 
Brlthmanas and Sutras the full-moon night in the month of 
Ph41guna has been pronounced to be the first night of the 
year. The Shatapatha Brahmana (vi. 2. 2. 18) says “the 
Ph&lguni full-moon is the first night of the year.” The 
Taittiriya (i. 1, 2, 8) and the Sankhyayana (iv. 4 and v. 1)* 
Brahmanas contain similar passages, while the Gopatha 
Brahmana (i. 19) after stating that the Uttara and the 
Purva Phalguni are respectively the beginning and the end of 
the year, adds “just as the two ends of a thing meet so these 
two termini of the year meet together,”! I have already quoted 
a passage from the Tandya Brahmana to the same effect. The 
Satra- writers, though not so explicit, do however distinctly state 
that the annual sacrifices “ should be commenced either on 
the Chaitfi or the Phaiguni full-moon night,”! thus clearly 
indicating that th ese were regarded as the beginnings of the 

* c w srwrr shat. Br. vi. 2. 

2 . 18 , % Jrawi 'iTegsft I 5 ^ 

I Tjitt. Br. i. 1. 2 8, gt# 

Br. iv. 4.^^ ^ 

AsiTvalfiyana Shr. Su. i. 2, 14, 3; Kat. Shr. Su. v. 1. 1; Siln. Shr. 
Su. iii. 8. 1.. xiii. 18. 3. 
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year. If these passages mean anything, we must hold that the 
Pb&lgoni full-moon night was once considered to be actually 
the first night of the year, or to put it in a modern form the 
new year’s night. We cannot assign this position to it by 
simply assuming, as Sityana has done, that the night occured 
sometime during the two months of Vasanta. S&ya^a, it 
appears, was aware of this objection and so in commenting 
on the passage from the Taittiriya Sanhit&, quoted in the 
last chapter, he attempts to explain the position of the 
Pfa&lguni night by reference to the above mentioned passages 
in the Br&hmanas ; while with respect to the Chaitr!, he 
quietly observes that " this too is the mouth of the year as 
it falls during the season of Vasanta.”* But an explanation 
that admittedly fails in one case must tail in the other, for 
the Chitra and the Ph&Iguni nights are described together, 
in the same passage and in the same words, as the beginnings 
of the year. 

It will be clear from the above, first, that the theory of 
the lunar seasons, started by Sdjana to account for the posi- 
tion assigned to the Phalgunt night in the Vedic works, 
cannot have a permanent place in the Vedic calendar ; 
secondly, even accepting the theory, the beginning of the 
solar Vasanta might be put ofi to the month of (lunar) 
Vaish&kha, but could not be brought back to any day in 
Phitlguna ; and thirdly, the express texts in the Brihma^as 
declaring the Phdlguni full-moon to be the new-year’s night 
are inconsistent with Sayana’s explanation. We must there- 
fore look for some other solution. 

But if Sayana’s explanation cannot be accepted, at 

• See the original remark quoted supra. The word “ too " in 
this explanation implies that it holds good also in the case of the 
iPUtlguni full-mooB. 
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least with respect to the Ph&lguni night, how are we to 
interpret the several passages in the Sanhita and the 
Br&hma^as given above ? We cannot suppose that the 
Fh&Iguni fulUmoon commenced the year at the vernal equi* 
nox ; for then we shall have to place the vernal equinox 
in Uttar& Bhadrapadd, which to render possible in the pre* 
Krittiki period we must go back to something like 20,000 
B. C. The only other alternative is to make the full-moon 
commence the year, at the winter solstice, and from the 
fact that the Might, the Phalguni and the Chaitri full-moons 
are mentioned together in the same passage of the Taittiriya 
Sanhiti, and for the same purpose, I conclude that this is 
the teal meaning of the passage in the Taittiriya Sanhiti 
and those in the Brihmanas. It is the most natural and 
reasonable interpretation of the passage and 1 find that 
Bhiskara Bhatta, who is older than Sayana, fully adopts 
this view in his Bhashya on the Taittiriya Sanhita.* 1 have 

* A US. of Bhiskara Bhatta’s Bhishya on the Taittiriya Sanhitft 
has been recently discovered at Mysore and through the kindness of 
Sir Sheshftdri lyar, the Dewan of .Mysore, 1 have been able to 
procure a copy of the Bhdshya on the passage here discussed. 
Bbdskara Bhatto after commenting on the first part of the passage 
which states that the sacrifice should be commenced on the 
Bkashtakk day, makes the following observation as regards the 

alternative next proposed I ’S5JJ* 

I p;: i 

vm i cn'w «ir- 

iaf f tlT I As regards the third alternative pro. 

posed in the text, viz, the Chitru full-mi on Bhuskara Bhatta observes 
further on qjjriert I I 

fRi W I Finally Bhdskara 

Bhatta follows Jaim ini and Shabara in the interpretation of the last 
part of the passage and concludes by observing the best time for the 
aacriflee is 4 days previous to the full-moon in Mflgha. 
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however devoted so much space to the discussion of Sftya* 
9 a*s explanation as the high authority of that scholar is 
likely to mislead us in the interpretation of the passage. 
The Bh^hy4 of Bh4skara Bhatta fully shews that Siya^a 
is not here following any older tradition and the reasons 
given by him for explaining the position assigned to the 
Phalguni fuli>moon in the Vedic works are mere conjectures 
and guesses of his own. I admit that even the guesses of 
a scholar like S^ya^a deserve consideration. But when on 
a closer examination we £nd that they are not supported by 
any old traditions and are besides objectionable on various 
other grounds, I think we are bound to reject them. As 
observed by Bh4skara Bhatta the passage in the Taittirlya 
Saohit& must, therefore, be understood as referring to an 
older year beginning, and we must hold that the full-moon 
in Ph4lguna did as a matter of fact once commence the year 
at the winter solstice. I know that this view has been 
regarded as improbable by some scholars, on the sole ground 
that it would, if substantiated, enhance the antiquity of the 
Vedic works by about 2000 years more than what these 
scholars are willing to assign to them ; and as the natural 
result of such prepossessions amongst them the subject has till 
now remained uninvestigated. But I hope that they will 
patiently examine the evidence, direct and corroborative, 
which I intend to put forth in support of the suggestion and 
then give their judgment upon it. There is no a priori 
impossibility involved in the hypothesis that the old priests, 
after changing their starling point to the Krittikks and framing 
the calendar accordingly, continued to recognize for sacrificial 
purposes, the older positions of the Nakshatras, just as all 
Br4hmans from the Himalaya to the Cape Comorin at present 
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perform their ucrifices on days and at times fixed when the 
vernal equinox was in the Krittikis. 1 think the present 
Brkhmansare worse off in this respect, inasmuch as they have 
not even the liberty, which the passage in theTaittiriyaSanhitl 
accorded, though hesitatingly, to the old priests, of choosing 
either the old or the new calender. To use the words of 
Professor Max. MQller we most in such cases, therefore, "ke^ 
our preconceived notions of what people call primitive 
humanity in abeyance for a time,*’* and form our judgment 
of antiquity, as we do of other facts, solely upon evidence^ 
We have seen in the last chapter that the evidence for 
placing the vernal equinox in the Krittik&s consisted of (1) 
the lists of the Bakshatras all beginning with the Krittikfis, 
(3) the winter solstice then falling in the month of Mftgha, 
(S) the Nakshatra at the summer solstice being presided 
over by the pitris^ and ( 4 ) the possibility of considering as 
Bentley suggested, the portion of the Nakshatra at the 
autumnal equinox as divided by the equinoctial colure. In 
short, if the year was supposed to have begun in the month 
of M 4 gha, the position of the four cardinal points of the 
ecliptic as referred to the Nakshatras, was consistent with, and 
so indirectly established the truth of, such a supposition. 
Let us see if we can produce similar evidence for establish- 
ing the hypothesis (for it is no better at present) that the 
year in the old Vedic days began, as stated in the Brkhmap 
pas, with the Ph 4 lguni full-moon, and that the winter solstice 
occurred on that day. On a rough calculation the vernal 
equinox, most recede two divisional Nakshatras to make 
the seasons fall back by one month. If the winter solstice, 
therefore, occurred in the month of Fhilguna, one month 


Ifldia ; what it can teach ui ? p. Ill* 
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in advance of M&gha, in the old Vedic days, the vernal 
equinox must then have been in Mrigashiras or two Nak> 
abatras in advance of the Krittik&s. Taking the data given 
in the Ved&nga Jyolisha as his basis, the late Krishna 
Sbistri Godbole has thus calculated* the position of the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic, when the winter solstice, 
as stated in the Br&hmanas, occurred on the full-moon day 
in the month of Fh&lguna : — 

(1) The winter solstice in 3® 20' of the divisional 
Uttar& Bhadrapada ; 

(3) The vernal equinox in the beginning of Ardr4 ; 

(3) The summer solstice in 10® of Uttara Phalguni; and 

(4) The autumnal equinox in the middle of Mula ; 
or giving up the system of reckoning by the divisional por- 
tions of the Zodiac, we have, roughly speaking, the winter 
solstice quite near the asterism of Uttara Bhadrapada, the 
vernal equinox between the head and the right shoulder 
of Orion or about 3® east of Mrigashiras, the summer sol- 
stice at a distance of within 2® east of Uttara Phalgunt, 
and the autumnal equinox about 5® east of the asterism of 
Mfila. If we suppose the vernal equinox to coincide with 
Mrigashiras, the three other cardinal points are brought 
nearer to the fixed asterisms, and this appears to be the 
more probable position of the equinoxes and the solstices 
in those days. But without entering into these details, it 
will be evident from this that when the winter solstice fell on 
the Phalgunt full-moon the vernal equinox must be very 
near the asterism of Mrigastiiras or two Nakshatras in 
advance of the Krittikas. We have now to see what evidence 
there is in the Vedic works from which this old position of 
the four principal points in the ecliptic may be established. 

* See fits eseity on the Antiquity of the Vedas, p. 19. 
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There appears to be no express passage in the Vedic 
works, which stales that Mrigashiras, like the Krittikis was 
ever the mouth of the Nakshalras. But what is so lost may 
still be discovered, in the words of Prof. Max Muller, 
hidden in the secret drawers of language.” Mrigasbirai 
may not be specifically described as the first of the Naksha- 
tras ; but the word Agrahayani which Amarsinha (i. 3. 23), 
gives as a synonym for Mrigashiras, and which supplies, 
according to Fanini, a derivative word for the month of 
Margashirsha tells the same tale. Agrahayani literally means 
•* commencing the year ; ” and the question is how did the 
Nakshatra come to be so called ? In explaining the forma- 
tion of this word all native lexicographers begin by assuming 
that the full-moon in the month of Margashirsha was the 
first night of the year, hence called Agrahayani^ and as 
this full-moon occurred in the month of Margashirsha the 
month itself was called Agrahdyanika, There is no gram- 
matical inconsistency so far. But when these lexicographers 
further tell us that the Nakshatra itself was called AgrahdyanU 
as Amarsiuha has done, because the full-moon in the vicinity 
of that Nakshatra commenced the year in old days/ one feels 
that there Is something wrong in this explanation. The ordi- 
nary course is to name the full-moon or any other day after 
the Nakshatra, as Chaitri^ Pau^ham^ PausM^ &c (Pan. iv. a, 
3), while in the present case the order is reversed and the 
Nakshatra, we are told, is named after the full moon* It 
is true that the lexicographers were, to a certain extent, 

♦ See Bhdnu Dikshita’s commentary on Amar. i. 3, 23. He c* 

plains the word thus «iir fRWWT; I i 
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compelled to adopt such a course, as they could not other* 
wise explain why AgrahAymX^ a term usually denoting a 
fiill*moon night, should have been given as a synonym for 
the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras by Amarsinba. But what* 
ever their motive, we have now to see if their explanations, 
as well as the statement in Amara, are correct. Turning 
to Pftpini we find no authority for this converse process. 
The word AgraMyai^ occurs in PApini iv. 2, 22, which lays 
down the rule that the derivative names of months are 
formed from AgrahAyaid and Ashoattha^ by the addition 
of thak* as a necessary termination ; and this gives os the 
words Agfahayanika and AshvaUhika for the months of 
Il4rgashlrsha and Ashvina. Now in the previous s&ira 
(iv. 2. 21) Pacini states that the names of the months are 
derived from the names of the full-moon days that occur 
in those months. It appears, therefore, that he understood 
Agmhdyani to mean the full-moon and not the Nakshatra 
of Mfigashiras. The word AgrahAyatil occurs thrice in 
Papini (iv. 2. 22 ; 3. 60 ; and v. 4. 110) and in all places 
it denotes the full- moon day. It is not, however, clear 
whether Papini treated it as a word derived in the same 
manner as Chaini, &c. If we, however, rely on analogy 
there is every reason to hold that Agmhdyonl^ like KarWA 
and PhdlgutAy may have been derived from Agrahdyam, and 
that this may originally be the name of the Nakshatra of 
lifigashiras. This supposition derives support from the 
fact that if, like Amarsinha, we take AgrahdyaiA as 

* The MUras ot Pftvini referred to in thit discussion are 

jgm mw. (iv. 2. 3), 0». 2* aO. •"*** 

22-), Rijflffilpf* (iv* !• <*•) 

IV. 4. 88). 
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qfnonymous with the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras and follow 
the native grammarians in deriving this name of the Nak> 
shatra from that of the fall-moon, it is very difficult to 
account for the initial long vowel in AgraAdya^. All 
lexicographers derive the word from Agra and HAyana 
combined in a Bahuvrthi compound and afterwards adding 
the feminine termination ; thus Agra + hdyana-^i. But 
the feminine termination cannot be added without a pre- 
vious suffix {an) which also gives the initial long vowel, as 
i is not a general feminine suffix, but is only used in special 
cases. We cannot get this an by F&i^ini iv., a. 3, as 
AgrahAyana is not the name of a Nakshatra according to 
Amarsinha. Various suggestions have, therefore, been 
made to account for the initial long vowel. Bhattoji suggests 
that we should obtain the long vowel by including Agra- 
hAyana in the Prajnidi list ( Pan. v. 4. 38) ; but in the 
Qanap.Hha, the list is not said to be a ‘ specimen list’,* nor 
is the word Agrahayana specifically included in the list 
there given. Boehtlingk and Both in their dictionary 
obtain the long vowel by Fan. v. 4. 3.6 ; but here 36 may 
probably be a misprint for 38. T&r4n4tha in his Vichas- 
patya obtains the long vowel by F4nini v. 2. 102, Virtika 1; 
but Jyotsnadi is not again expressly said to be a ‘ specimen 
’ist.’ BhSnu Dikshita, the son of Bhattoji, in his commentary 
on Amarat adopts his father’s view and refutes that of 
MukuU. The latter obtains the initial long vowel from the 
very fact that the word itself is so pronounced by Fi^i 
in iv. 3. 22 ; but this gives us AgrakAyani as a ready made 

* m^Rn tei:, meaning that the list is not exhaustive. 

t Seep. 61 of the Bombay Ed. of Bhinu Dikshita’a aom. on 
Amara. 
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word at ooce, and Mukuta had to assign some reason why 
the word should have been again included in the Gauridi 
list in Pan. iv. 1. 41. Mukuta’s explanation is that P&^ini 
thereby .intends to show that the feminine termination in 
Agrahdyani is not dropped in compounds. But Bh^nu 
Dikshita replies by observing that the Gauradi list was 
never intended for the purpose and that as regards the 
accent we can get it otherwise. Bhanu Diknliita’s own 
explanation or that of his father Bhattoji also dispenses 
with the necessity of including the word in the Gauradi list 
as they obtain the feminine suffix t by Pan. iv. 1. 15; and 
so in replying to Mukuta he observes at the end that the 
“ inclusion ot the word in the Gauradi list is questionable.” 
Thus if we suppose Amarsinha to be correct and accept 
either Bhattoji’s or Mukuta’s derivation cf Agrahdyani we 
shall have to hold that the word in question was either 
wrongly included or subsequently inserted in the Gauridi 
list and that Pinini, who knew the word, forgot to insert 
it in the Prajnidi or the Jyotsnadi list. Both the explana- 
tions are again open to the objection that in this instance 
the Nakshatra is named after the full-moon as against the 
usual method given by Panini in iv. 2. 3. 

The whole of this difficulty, however, vanishes, if we 
give up the notion, that the full-moon night in the month 
of Mirgashirsha might have commenced the year at one time 
and that the name of the Nakshatra as given by Amara 
must be derived from the name of the full-moon. There is 
no express authoi ity in the Vedic works to support such a 
theory and a closer examination of P&nini’s sitras points 
to the same conclusion. Months in the Hindu calendar 
receive their names from the full-moon nights occuring in 
them ; and the characteristics of a month are the same as 
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those of the fuIUmoon night after which it is named. If 
the full-moon night in M&rgashirsha was, therefore, ever the 
new-year’s night then the month itself would have come to 
be properly -called the first month of the year. In other 
words the month of M&rgashirsha would itself, in that case, 
be called Agrahdyana. Boehtlingk and Rcth do interpret 
the word Agrahdyana in this way on the authority of Shab- 
da-kalpa-druma and T&r&nAtha has done the same probably 
on the same authority, for none quotes any passage where 
the word is so used. Now if AgtahAyna ever meant the 
month of Margashirsha the word would also assume the 
form Agrahdyana on the ground given above by Bhattoji ;• 
and we shall have Agrahdyana as another name of the 
month of Milrgashirsha. The word occurs in the Gauridi 
list ( Pan. iv. 1.41), and therefore must be taken to have 
been known to Pilnini. What did he understand it to 
mean ? There is strong ground to hold that he could not 
have understood it to mean the month of M^rgashirasha. 
For if we suppose that in Panini’s times there were two 
forms of the word in this sense — Agrahdyana and Agrahd- 
yanika — he would have rather mentioned Agrahdyant in iv. 
2. 23, t along with Chaitrt, &c., which gives the double form’ 
Chaitra and Chaiitika and not with Ashvatta in iv. 2. 22t as 
he has now done. We may, therefore, infer that Agrahd- 
yanika was the only sanctioned form of the word to denote the 

• BhAnu DiUshita, in his commentary on Amara i. 4. 84. gives 
Agrdhayana as a synonym for Margashiraha on the authority of 
PurushotUma and obtains the initial long vowel by including the 
word in the Jyotsn^idi iist. ^ 

t The sjitras (iv. 2. 22) »RUSg- 

(iv. 2. 23 As the sutroi follow each other 
it is natural to suppose that Agrahdyantt if it gave rise to two forms^ 
Mould have been included in the second sutra. 
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month of Mirgashtffha in Pl^ini’t time. This means that 
Fi^ini did not know of the theory which makes the year 
commence with the Mkrgashtrsht full-moon night or the 
month of MArgashirsha ( AgfokAyana ). If so, he could 
not have derived the word AgrahAyaM for the full-moon night 
directly by taking it to be a Bahuvrihi compound.* The only 
other alternative is to derive it as we derive Chaitri and other 
similar words, and I think this is what PA^ini meant. For if 
he had been aware of any such difficulty in the formation of 
AgrahAyai^t—^ word thrice used by him, — and e.specially in 
in obtaining the initial long vowel as Bhattoji and others 
have felt by taking it to be a Bahuvrihi compound, he would 
have naturally noticed it himself. 1 therefore conclude that 
Pacini derived Agrahdyard from AgrahAyarut^ as the name of 
a Nakshatra. In this case we can derive Agrahayant in a 
simple and easy manner. For by PA^ini !v. 2. S, we get the 
initial long vowel, when derivative words are formed from the 
names of the Nakshatras to express time ; we now want the 
feminine suffix t, and though this could have been obtained 
by PAn. iv. 1. 15, yet, for accentual purposes, it may be consi- 
dered as provided for by the inclusion of the word Agraha~ 
yaiia\ in the GaurAdi list in Pan. iv. 1. 41. We can thus 
derive the word in the ordinary way, and unless we have 
strong grounds to maintain that it was really the full-moon 
night and not the Nakshatra, which commenced the year, 
we shall not be justified in accepting unusual derivations 
and explanations of these words. It is true that the word 

* For then the lull-mooa flight, and hence the month, would 
itself be the commeneement of the year. 

t Doubts have been raised as to the exact form of the word 
mentioned in the GaurAdi list, and BhAnu Dikshita goes so far as to 
question whether the word was really included in the list by PA^ini, 
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j^ah&yana as denoting a Nakshatra is now lost and 
Amarasinha only gives Agfahayant and not AgraMyaiui as 
a synonym for the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras. Bat I shall 
presently show that Amarasinha is not alone in misconceiving 
the meaning of these old words. The theory that the Mir- 
gashlrshi full-moon was the first night of the year, has been 
the source of many other errors in later literature ; but 
before examining these it was necessary to show how the 
theory has distorted the natural meaning and derivation of 
the very words on which it appears to have been based. 
As remarked above if there be any express or cogent autho- 
rity to support the theory we might connive at the etymo* 
logical difficulties, but if it be found that the theory is 
inconsistent with many other facts, or leads, as I shall pre- 
sently show, to absurd results, the etymological distortions 
would afford us an additional ground for rejecting it. 

We shall now examine in detail the theory that the full- 
moon night in Margashirsha was once the first night of the 
year. So far as I am aware there is no express authority for 
such an hypothesis except the statement in the Bhagavad- 
Glt& ( X. 35 ) where Krishna tells Arjuna that he, Krishna, is 
“ Mirgashirsha of the months (and), Vasanta of the seasons. ” 
Anandagiri in his gloss on Shankara’s Bhdshya upon the Giti, 
observes that Margashirsha is here specially selected because 
it is a month of plenty. But the reason does not appear to be 
either sufficient or satisfactory ; for the next sentence, and in 
fact the whole conte.xt, shows that Milrgashirsha was here in- 
tended to be the first of the months. The principle com- 
mentators on the Gita are too philosophical to notice this 
point, but in a commentary written by Surya Pandit, an astro- 
nomer, entitled the Paramirtha-prapa, I find that he explains 
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the statement on the ground that M&rgashirsha was otherwise 
called Agrahayanika, and the latter word denotes that the full* 
moon night in this month was the first night of the year.* If 
we accept this explanation, and no other plausible one is forth- 
coming, it appears that this statement in the Bhagavad-Glt4 
was based on an etymological misconception of the meaning 
of the term Agrahayanika\ and later writers like Amarasinha 
and Vagbhata.t simply followed the Gtta in assigning the 
same position to the month of Margashirsha. We may, there- 
fore treat all these statements as coming from one source and 
renresenting a certain period of the Sanskrit literature, when 
native scholars first misconceived the primary meaning of 
Agrahuyanika. 1 have already shown that, properly under- 
stood, the etymology of the word gives little room for such 
a misconception. Agrahayanika is really a derivative word 
and cannot therefore mean that the month denoted by it 
was the first in the year just as Jyesbtha does not mean the 
eldest month. But it appears that the tradition about 
Mrigashiras {Agrahayana) ever being the first of the Naksha- 
tras, was completely lost in those days, and native scholars 

• The commentary is printed at Poona. The words in the 
original are — 

I ERftsCT I h 

Anandogiri's explanation be correct then the Gitfi is not opposed to 
deriviag AQTahdyani from Agrahdycincit the name of a Nakohatra, and 
the whole of the above discussion would be unnecessary* 

t V^gbhata, in his larger work entitled Asht^ngasangraha, 
otherwise called Vriddha Vagbhsta, enumerates the months as be- 
ginning with MArgashirsha. In i, 4 of the work the UttarAyana is 
said to commence with MAgha, while MArgaebirsha is mentioned 
first amongst the months there enumerated, much after the ssme 
way as Amara has done In i. 4, 13 and 14* 
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believed, on what they considered to be sound etymological 
grounds that the month and not the Nakshalra was the com- 
mencement of the year. Once started and embodied in the 
GitSi, the theory gained an easy and rapid currency amongst 
native scholars, all of whom naturally felt bound to shape 
their views accordingly. 

And not only literary scholars, but astronomers appear to 
have done the same. In old astronomical works the year 
commenced with the winter solstice and the first month of 
the year meant the first month of the Uttanivana which 
commenced with this solstice. If then the Margashtrshi 
full moon was said to be the first night of the year, an as- 
tronomer would naturally understand such statement to 
mean that the winter solstice fell on the full-moon day of 
Margashirsha. Now if we suppose that the Mirgashirshi 
full-moon was thus the night of the winter solstice, it would 
mean that the full moon on that day happened to be near 
the asterism of Mrigishiras. With the sun at the winter 
solstice, the moon, to be full, must be near the summer 
solstice ; and therefore the summer solstice must have then 
coincided with the asterism of Mrigashiras. The vernal 
equinox is 90® behind the summer solstice ; and if Mriga- 
shiras coincided with the latter, the vernal equinox would 
then be 90® behind the asterism of Mrigashiras. This is 
the only logical and mathematical conclusion possible if 
we accept the theory that the full-moon night in Mirga- 
shirsha was the first night of the year at the winter solstice. 
And what does it mean ? It means a clear mathematical 
absurdity to us, though older astronomers, not realizing its 
full effect, invented an explanation to account for it. The 
Surya Siddhanta (viii. 2, 9) gives 63'' as the polar longitude 
of Mrigashiras, counting from Revati. Now if the vernal 
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equinox was 90* behind the asterinn of Mfigashiras, it was 
90*— 63® ■■27* behind the asterism of Revati I* The Vedic* 
works, on the other hand, mention the Krittik&s as the first 
of the Nakshatras, and the winter solstice is shewn to have 
then occurred in the month of Mkgha. This means that the 
vernal equinox must be placed at least 26* 40*, or nearly 27* 
in front of Revati. Now imagine the position of the Indian 
astronomer, who could neither reject the statement in the 
Vedic works, nor the one in the Bhagvad Git&. Both were 
sacred and unquestionable texts, and it would be no wonder 
if, to his great relief, he got over the difficulty by proposing 
a libration of the equinoxes, 27* on either side of Revati ! 
The hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers as 
mathematically incorrect ; but no reason has yet been as> 
signed why it found place in the Hindu astronomy. A 
theory may be erroneous, but even an erroneous theory 
cannot become prevalent without a good cause. It has been 
suggested by Bentley and approved by Prof. Whitney t, that 
the limits of the libration might have been determined by 
the fact that the earliest recorded Hindu year had been 
made to begin when the sun entered the asterism of Krit* 
tikk or 26* 40' in front of Revati. But this alone is not 
enough to suggest the theory of libration. For, unless the 
Hindu astronomer had grounds — to him conclusive and 


* This may imply that the Surya SiPdfaSnta was in existence at 
the time when the libration theory was started. 1 think it was. But 
it has been suggested that the libration theory might have been sub- 
sequently inserted therein ( see Whitney’s Sur. Sid., p. 104). It is 
not, however, necessary to make any supposition regarding the ex- 
istence of the Surya b'iddbftnta at this time, as almost all other 
SiddhAntas give the same bkopa, vis., eh** for Mrigashtras. Sec 
Colebrooke’s Bss ys, Vol ii.,p.32d ^tableV 

f See Surya SiddhAnta, p. 103. 
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Otherwise inexplicable*~>for holding that the vernal equinox 
fell 27° on each side of Bevati, he would not have proposed 
the libration of the equinoxes. So far as 1 know no such 
grounds have been yet discovered by modern scholars, and if 
the explanation given above accounts for the theory in all 
its details, I see no reason why it should not be accepted as 
a probable explanation. Perhaps, it may be asked, what 
grounds 1 have to suppose that the astronomers combined 
the two statements declaring that M&gha and M&rgashirsha 
were both, each in its turn, the first months of the year, and 
so obtained the theory of the libration of the equinoxes 
This is, however, not the place to go fully into this discussion ; 
for all that I am bound to prove, as far as the present inquiry 
is concerned, is that if we accept the theory that the M&rga> 
shtrsha full moon was ever the new-year’s night, it leads us 
to an absurd conclusion, and this is evident from the above 
whether it does or does not give the real explanation of the 
libration theory. 1 may, however, remark that when we 
actually find Amarasinha first stating (i. 4. 13) that seasons 
compiise two months each beginning with M&gha, and three 
such seasons make an ayat$a,” and then in the very next 
verse enumerating the months commencing with M&rgashlr- 
sha ; there is nothing extraordinary in the supposition that 
some Hindu astronomers mignt have similarly attempted to 
reconcile what were then regarded as the two beginnings of 
the year, by placing the statements in juxtaposition and 
pushing them to their logical conclusions. On the contrary, 
I should have been surpiised if the Hindu astronomers had 
not done so. 

But, apart from the origin of the libration theory, 1 think 
it is clear that, if we accept that the Milrgashlrsha full-moon 
was ever a new-year’s night, in the sense that the winter 
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solstice occurred al that time, we are inevitably landed on 
an absurdity. By the ordinary proces of reduetio ad 
absufdum, we are thus compelled to abandon the theory that 
the full moon in M&rgashtrsha once began the year at the 
winter solstice. Native scholars and astronomers, who did 
not realize the absurdity, accepted the theory of the libra* 
tion of the equinoxes as the only possible way of reconciling 
the two statements in their sacred books. We now know 
that the equinox cannot be placed 27 ® behind Bevati, unless 
it be either in the beginning of the present cycle of the 
precession of the equinoxes or about 600 years hereafter, 
and we should have no difficulty in rejecting the premises 
that give us such a conclusion. Perhaps it may be urged 
that the full-moon night in Margashirsha might have been 
called the new-year’s night in some other sense.* Yes, it 

• The only other explanation, I know of, is that given by Bentley 
in his Historical Survey of Hindu Astronomy, pp, 5-27. Bentley 
divides the zodiac into 27 lunar mansions, beginning with ShravishthA 
in the winter solstice, as in the Vedunga Jyotisha. Then he divides 
it again into 12 tropical months beginning with Magha. The beginn- 
ing of MAgha and the divisional Shravishtbu thus coincident this 
time. Now the beginning of each month must fall back owing to 
the precession of the equinoxes ; and in thus receding if the beginn- 
ing of any month coincided with any fixed lunar mansion, on the 6th 
lunar day , the month, says Bentley, was made to commence the 
year ! But what authority is there in native astronomical works for 
such an elaborate and artificial theory to determine the commence- 
ment of the year? Native astronomers are surely expected to know 
better the theory on which they commenced their year. Then, 
according to Bentley’s calculation , Ash vina was the first month in 
1192 B. C. and Kartika in 945 B. C. But there is no evidence whatso- 
ever in the Sanskrit literature to corroborate these results. Again 
why should either of these months not have been called 
igrahdyaniha ? Bentley supposes that this method was in force till 
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might be j but what evidence is there that any native scholars 
ever thought of it ? None that I know of. There are only 
two beginnings of the year known in ancient Hindu literature. 
I have shown that the winter solstice could not have occurred 
on the full-moon in M^rgashirsha, and by the same method 
we can prove the improbability of the vernal equinox falling 
on that day. For if we suppose the M3,rgashirsha full-moon 
to be the new-year*s night, in the sense that the vernal 
equinox occurred on that date, we must make the asterism 
of Abhijit coincide with the vernal equinox. This gives us 
about 20,000 years B. C. for the period when these positions 
could have been true. The author of the Bh^gavata Purina 
appears to have had some such theory in his mind when he 
paraphrased (xi. i6. 27) the above quoted verse in the Git4 
by ‘‘ I am Margashirsha of the months, Abhijit of Ihe 
Nakshatras,’^ and the late Krishna Shastri Godbole took this 
statement for a record of a real tradition ! This illustrates 
the danger of relying on traditions in later books, without 
tracing them to their source in the oldest works we possess. 

We must therefore rise above these etymological spe- 
culations of the native scholars of what Prof. Max Muller 
once called the Renaissance period of the Sanskrit literature* 
It is these speculations that have given us the libration theory 

538 A, D.; if so, why should Pausha not become Agrahdyatiiha 
instead of Margashirsha, in 451 B. C.? Bentley’s unsupported specula* 
tiou must, therefore, be rejected as imaginary. It gives no reason 
why Margashirsha, the third of the several months which, according 
to his theory, would successively begin the year from 1193 B. C. to 
838 A. D., should alone have been called AgrahdyaniJai and none 
whatever why the Nakshatra should be called contrary 

to the usual rule, according to which the word should denote the full* 
moon day. 
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and interrupted the tradition of Agrahayana coming down 
to us intact. It is difficult to. say how these etymological 
speculations originated. Perhaps the word Agrahayanika 
was in course of time corrupted by nonuser into Ag^ahayana 
on the analogy of Chaitra and Chaitrika^ and such corruption 
gave rise to these speculations, or it might be that the year 
locally commenced with Margashirsha in certain provinces, 
and attempts were made to find an authority tor such custom 
in the etymological meaning of the word Agrahayanika. 
It appears to me more probable, however, that the old tradi- 
tion about the N^hshatra gradually got connected with the 
month which was named after it as in the case of Kartika, 
whose first rank amongst months is suggested by Prof. 
Whitney “ as due to the ancient position of the Krittikas as 
the first among the lunar mansions.’’* This is very likely 
if, as shown below, the word Agrahdyani was ever used to 
denote both the Nakshatra and the full-moon. But whatever 
the origin, the speculation was there safe under the authority 
and prestige of the Bhagavad Gita, and Amarasinha, who 
appears to have been not wholly free from the influence of 
such theories, naturally put down Agrahdyant instead of 
Agrahdyana^ as the name of the Mrigashiras, especially as 
the latter word, Agrahaya?ia^ was not expressly mentioned by 
Panini. Later lexicographers, who considered Amara and 
especially the Gila to be above error, attempted to reconcile 
Amarals statement with the system of Panini by unusual 
derivations, and astronomers appear to have vied with them 
in mathematically reconciling the real and the imaginary 
beginnings of the year ! We must, therefore, set aside all 
these theories and go back to the purer times of Panini, to 


See hts Surya Sidbhinta, p. 271 (xiv. 16 
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determine what was the real name of the Nakshatra. I have 
already shown (hat P4nini knew •the word A^rahayana tsA 
also that he could not have understood it to mean the month 
of Ma^'^fasht^sha. It is, therefore, evident that he used it 
as a derivative from Agrahayona in the sense of time as 
given in Piiimi iv, 2. 3, If so, he considered Agrahayaiia to 
be a name of the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras. Amarsinha^s 
Agrahdyant is, therefore, either an error or a feminine 
adjective or the tdra of Mrigashiras meaning exactly the 
same thing as Agrahdyana ] Ag^ahdyana^ Agr'xhdyana 
(Pan. V. 4. 38), Agrahdyana (Pan. iv. 1. 

In supp Tt of this derivation, may be cited the fact that 
Mrigashiras was once considered to be a ieminine word. 
Mukuta and Bhinu Dikshitat both quote, BopHlita who 
gives the neuter and the feminine forms of Mrigashiras. 
RamanjUha in his Trikinda Viveka. gives a quotation from 
Rabhasa and another from a Smriti to the same effect.! If 
the word Mrigashiras was thus ever used in the feminine 
gender, the feminine adjective Agrahd\aat might have been 
used as a synonym for the same, not because it was Uic 
name of the full-moon, but because the asterism was spoken 
of in the feminine gender. This may account for the 
fact why Amarasinha lays particular stress on this point. 

• Th*s IS open to the objection that we have to include Agra- 
Jidyaifa in the Pr.jn4<li list. 

t Amara i.8.23. Bhanu Dikshita’s commentary is printed in 
Bombay and Mukuta’s and Kshlrasvamin’s are published in 
Anundoram Borooah’s unfortunately incomplete edit on of An.ara’s 
lexicon. 

: See extracts from RimanAtha’s eom. in Anundoram Borooah's 
publication, p. 11?. 
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For says he Mrigashirsham (is) Mrigashiras ; Agrahdyant 
(is used) to denote ilie very' same*; ” thus implying that a 
feminine word is used to denote what he supposed might be 
regarded only in the neuter gender. This is, indeed, a plau- 
sible explanation. It not only absolves Amarasinha from the 
charge ofhaving given a wrong, or at least a distorted, word, 
but makes him warn his readers not to misunderstand the 
word Agrahdyani for the full-moon night — a mistake into 
which almost all his commentators have, however, unfortu- 
nately fallen. It may further explain why instead of the 
llakshatra, the full-moon day (both of which were on this 
theory denoted by the same word AgrhAyant) came to be 
regarded as the first night of the year and so gave rise to later 
speculations. But the fact that Amarasinha mentions Mitrga- 
shirsha first amongst the months shows that he was not alto- 
getherfree from the influence of the speculative theory ; and 
the explanation above stated must therefore be accepted with 
caution. 

But whatever explanations we may adopt to defend 
Amara, I think it will be plain from the above that, so far as 
our purpose is concerned, we must reject the explanations 
pf the commentators of Amara, who derive the name of the 
Nakshatra, as given by Amara, from Agrahdyant, the name 
of the full moon. After this we may either suppose Agra- 
hdyana or AgiaMya?ii, or Agiahayani to be the name of the 
Nakshatra, for in every case the difference consists only in 
the/6m and gender and not in the derivation^ or the meaning 
of the word. Thus understood Agrahdyant or Agradyana 
both give us the same meaning, that the year was in 
the jront of the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras ; or in other 

» Thus:-^^l^ I Why ? 
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words commenced wtih it If what I have said above is 
enough to prove this, I do not care to insist on a particular 
form, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, of Agf^^h&yaria 
^hich as an adjective is the basis of all such forms. With 
this reservation, I may, I think, in what follows use the word 
Agrahayana to denote the Nakshatra of Mrigashiias and as 
evidencing the circumstance that it was so called because it 
was the first Nakshatra in the year. 

Corresponding to the winter solstice in Phalguna, we 
thus have the asterism of Mrigashiras or AgraMyana to 
commence the year from the vernal equinox, much after the 
same manner as the Krittikas were said to be the mouth of 
the Nakshatras when the winter solstice fell in the month of 
Mdgha. The express statement in the Brahmanas that the 
Ph&lguni full-moon commenced the year from, as I have 
previously shown, the winter solstice, is thus borne out by 
the tradition which we find treasured up in Agfcihayai^X, Now 
if the vernal equinox was near the asterism of Mrigashiras 
the autumnal equinox would be )n Mula. It has been inge- 
niously suggested by Bentley that this name signifying root 
or ongin may have been given to the Nakshatra because 
it was once the first amongst the asterisms and he has actually 
given a list of the Nakshatras beginning with Mula ; but he 
does not appear to have used it except to show that when 
one of the twenty-eight Nakshatras was dropped the divisional 
Jyeshthil and Mula both began from the same fixed point in 
the heavens,— a position which gives him the vernal equinox 
in the beginning of the Zodiacal portion of the Krittikjls. I 
have already shown that we cannot suppose that the old 
Vedic priests made observations of imaginary lines in the 
heavens, and Bentley’s explanation which entirely depends 
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on (he mathematical divisions of the Zodiac is not therefore 
satisfactory. Nor can I accept Prof. Whitney’s suggestion 
that Mfila “may perhaps have been so named from its being 
considerably the lowest or farthest to the southward of the 
whole series of asterisms and hence capable of being looked 
upon as the root of all the asterisms.” * I should rather 
suggest that Mula was so called because its acronycal rising 
marked the commencement of the year at the time when 
the vernal equinox was near Mrigashiras and the winter 
solstice fell on the Phaguni full-moon. Agi’ahaya?ia setting 
with the sun in the west and Mula rising in the cast then 
marked the beginning of the year, and this position of Mula 
is likely to be especially noted as the heliacal rising and set- 
ting of a star, and so of AgraMyana^ is difficult to be accurate- 
ly watched. The etymological meaning of Mdia may 
thus be said to supply a sort of corroborative evidence for 
placing the vernal equinox in Mrigashiras though, in absence 
of other strong grounds, it is of no better value than a simi- 
lar conjecture of Bentley about the name Vishakhii, noticed 
in the last chapter. 

1 have already mentioned before that the year was 
divided into two ayanas, the northern and the southern, and 
that though originally the northern ayana indicated the 
passage of the sun to the north of the equator yet it after- 
wards came to indicate the passage of the sun from the winter 
to the summer solstice. 1 have also staled that after this 
change was made all the attributes of the older ayanas must 
have been gradually transferred to the new ones, though the 
old division was concurrently kept up; and that the new 
ideas were formed solely with reference to the sol- 

* See bis Surya Siddbdnta, p. 194. 
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stitial division of the year. Thus the Pitriyiua during 
which time the sun in older limes went down the equator 
must hive come to be regarded, for some purposes at least,, 
as commencing from the summer solstice. With the winter 
solstice occurring on the Phalguni full-moon day, we shall 
have the summer solstice on the Bhiidrapadi full-moon, sO’ 
that the dark half of Bhadrapada was the first fortnight in the 
Pitriyana, understood as commencing on the summer solstice. 
It was thus pre-eminently the fortnight of the pitrh or the 
manes ; and to this da\\ every Hindu celebrates the feast to 
the manes in this fortnight. As far as I know no reason has 
yet been advanced why the dark half of Bhadrapada should 
be called the fortnight of the pitris {pitri pakshi) and why 
special feasts to the manes should be ordained at this parti- 
cular period of the year. With the winter solstice in the 
asterism of Uttara Bhadrapada, that is when it occurred on 
the Phalguni full-moon, the matter is simply and satisfactorily 
explained. For then the Dakshin^yana or summer solstice 
commenced on the dark half of Bhadrapada and this fortnight 
therefore naturally became the first fortnight in the ayana of 
the manesP 

And not only the Hindus but the Parsis celebrate their 
feast to the manes at the same *^lime. The coincidence is 

*This explanation implies that the feast to the manes became per- 
manently fixed at this time ; and there is nothing improbable in it. 
For as the Parsis hold similar feasts on corresponding days wc muit 
suppose that these feasts became fixed long before the Parsis and 
the Indians separated. When the vernal equinox receded Jo ^he 
Krittikas the feasts still continued to be celebrated in the dark half of 
BhflJrapada. But though the priests could not alter the days of 
these feasts, yet in assigning deities to the Nakshatras they recotr- 
nised the change by making ^iirh preside over Mdgha at the surnmer 
solstice. 
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important inasmuch as we are here dealing with periods of 
antiquity when the Indian, the Iranian, and Hellenic Ary as 
must have lived together, and if our theory is correct it is 
sure to be corroborated by the customs, practices, and tradi- 
tions of the other two sections of the Aryan race. I shall in 
the next two chapters show that there is ample independent 
evidence of this kind confirmatory of the theory that Mriga- 
shiras commenced the equinoctial year in those early days. 
At present I shall only refer to the conclusions of Dr. Geiger 
as to the nature of what he calls the primitive or the oldest 
Avesta calendar. He lakes which literally means 

not * mid-winter,* but ‘ mid-year ’—as his basis and concludes 
that in the piimitive Avesta calendar the year commenced with 
the summer solstice.* This is just what we should expect. The 
Indian Aryans commenced their year from the winter solstice 
or the beginning of the Uttarayana and the Iranians, who in 
such matters always took a diamatrically opposite view, 
naturally commenced it with the summer solstice the begin- 
ning of the Dakshinayana, thus bringing the Bruma (or the 
winter solstice) in the middle of the year. But the coinci- 
dence does not slop here ; and in the light of the old Indian 
calendar we are in a position to explain some difficult points 
in the primitive Avesta calendar. The Hindu pitrupaksha 
or the fortnight of the manes commenced with the summer 
solstice, while the Iranians celebrated their feasts to the 
manes just at the same time. The first mouth in their 
calendar was called Fravashinam or the month of the manes, 
and, according to the primitive calendar determined by 

* See Dr. Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in 
Ancient Times, translated by Oarab Dastur Pheshtotan Sanjana, 
Vol. 1„ p. 163. 
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Dr. Geiger, this first month, whem the feasts to the manes 
were celebrated, • began with the summer solstice. Again 
the fourth month of the A vesta calendar was Tishtryehe or 
the month of Tistrya, which has been identified with the star 
Sirius. Counting with Bhadrapada in the summer solstice, 
the fourth month in the Hindu calendar would be Margashtr- 
sha or the month of Mrigashiras, which Nakshatra is 
quite near Sirius. We can now also easily explain why 
Dathusho should have been dedicated to the Creator. Begin- 
ning with Fravashinam in the summer solstice, Dathusho 
begins exactly at the vernal equinox, and as marking the 
revival of nature it was properly dedicated to the Creator. 
Roth again was partially correct when he imagined that 
Dathusho must have once commenced the year inasmuch 
as it was dedicated to the Creator Ahuramazda. For from 
the old Hindu calendar we see that the vernal equinox was 
also a beginning of the year. In the primitive A vesta 
calendar we can thus discover the traces of the year, begin- 
ning with the vernal equinox and also from the summer 
solstice (in opposition to the Hindu winter solstice) in 
Bhadrapada, the month of the manes. These coincidences, 
especially about the month of the manes, cannot be said to 
be merely accidental. The worshippers of Ahuramazda 


• The last five days of the old year and the first five days of 
the new year are called “Fravardigan” days. “During these ten 
days the jroUar^ {fravashi or fravarti) the spiritual representatives of 
the deceased are believed to come to the houses of men on the 
earth. Sec Dr. Haug’s Essays on the P arsis, p, 225 note. At pre- 
sent the Hindu feasts extend over the whole of the fortnight. We, 
however, find an alternative period recorded in the Nirnaya Sindhu, 
which states that the feasts may extend over a fortnight, ten days 
or five days! 
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changed the commencement of the year ' from the winter 
to the summer solstice, but as observed by Roth “ a sacred 
and solemn feast could not be removed from its place in the 
year,” * and this affords therefore a comparatively reliable 
ground to identify the Avesta and the Vedic year. We find 
nothing in the Avesta to explain why the first month of the 
year should have been devoted to the manes; but, as observed 
by Dr. Geiger in respect of the legend of Yama, the know- 
ledge of it might in course of time have been lost to the 
worshippers of Ahuramazda. We can, however, now easily 
explain it from the statement in the Vedic works that Phal- 
gunt full-moon was once the new year's night at the wii.ter 
solstice. I know that such analogies taken singly are of 
no great practical value, but when from a consideration of 
the Vedic literature, we arrive at results, which we then 
find so similar to those arrived at independently by Zi nd 
scholars, we may certainly be led to believe that they are 
not merely accidental. 

To sum up: Interpreting the passage in the Taittirfya 


* See Dr. Geiger’s Civ. An. Iran., Vol. i., p, 145. The annual 
feasts to the manes amongst the Parsis came after the Gahanbars 
and it is interesting to note that the jpilri ^aJesha is defined in the 
Surya ^idh&nta, xiv. ^-6, as the period of 16 days after the four 
SliadaMtit-mulihas or festivals at intervals of 86 days each begin* 
ning with Libra. The author of the Surya Sidh^nta is here evident- 
ly describing some old festivals and as Emhis were in use in his 
days he fixes the duration of these festivals according to the 
calendar then in foice. The mention of Libra does not therefore 
prevent us from r garding Shadashiti mulchas as old festivals. But 
whether SJuidashUi mulchas were* in any way connected with the 
Gahanbars it is not easy to determine in the present state of our 
wledge of these festivals* 
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Sanhita, which states that the ** PhalgunUpAtna-masa is the 
month of the year,” in the natural way suggested by the 
context and similar other passages in no less than five Brilh* 
nia^as, to mean that the winter solstice occurred on the 
Phalgunt full-moon in those days, we find that Mrigashiras 
has been designated by a name, which, if properly understood, 
denotes that it was the first of the cycle of the Nakshatras, 
thus showing that the vernal equinox was once near it ; that 
Miila can now be better understood as the star that rose at 
the beginning of the first night of the equinoctial year ; and 
finally the fortnight after the summer solstice was devoted to 
the feast ct the manes, as the ayana of the pitris commenced 
at that point ; and that this is fully corroborated by the Parsi 
month of the manes falling in their primitive calendar at the 
same lime. It was on evidence like this that the old position 
of the KrittikSiS was determined, and I do not see why a 
similar conclusion about Mrigashiras should not be allowed. 
It is true that no express statement has been cited to show 
that Mrigashiras commenced the cycle of the Nakshatras in 
those days and that some scholars may not consider the 
AgraMyani sufficient for the purpose. In the following 
chapters 1 hope to show that there are a number of other 
circuncisiances — and even express . texts — which leave little 
room for cautious fears like these. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANTELOPE'S HEaD. 

Mifigashiras — Its oldest form and position — Identification of Rohint 
and Rudra, etc. — Plutarch on the non-Egyptian origin of Orion^ 
Canis and Ursa— Methods of interpreting mythobgical legends 
— Storm and dawn theories— Their insufficiency— Knowledge 
of the heavens amongst the ancient Aryas— Heaven and Hell» 
Devay^na and Pitriy^na— Joined by equinoxes, the gates of 
Heaven — Dogs at these gates — Kerberos and Yama’s dogs — 
The Chinvat bridge and the dogs that guard it— Their identi- 
fication with Canis Major and Canis Minor, when the vernal 
equinox was in Orion — Celestial river and Charon^s boat — 
Comparison of the Rigveda and the Avesta dogs — Saram^ and 
Shundsirau— Dog (star) commencing the year — Heliacal and 
acronycal rising of Orion in spring and autumn— Vishnu and 
Rudra— Kerberos and Orthros— The legend of Namuchi alias 
Vritra — His decapitation by Indra at the gates of heaven, 
where. Orthroa is stationed — Represented by the “ antelope*s 
head ” in the hravens, Vritra beings Mriga— Compact between 
Indra and Namuchi— Watery foam— Its identification, with 
the MilUy Way — Legends of Rudra — How he killed Prajdpati 
Yajna or Sacrifice at the begining of the year— Shulagava 
sacr fice— Tistryasfri 5fn, the three star belt of Orion The 
Hindu Trinity, Dattilrreya— His representation in the sky. 

The part of the heavens, which contains the Nakshatras, 
we have now to consider, is the most attractive and interesting 
in the celestial sphere. Even a casual observer on a clear 
night is sure to be attracted by its splendid appearance, 
and the rising of the sun in this portion of the heavens 
at the beginning the year must have rendered it doubly 
attractive to the ancient Aryan observers. It contains no 
less than five stars of the first magnitude including 
Sirius and a number of the second, with the stream of the 
Milky Way passing through them. Here there was a fine 
field for the virgin imagination of the ancient poets and 
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priests and the numerous legends that exist in almost all the 
sections of the Aryan race about this portion of the heavens 
fully show that they did not fail to make use of this brilliant 
opportunity. I intend to examine some of these legends in 
this chapter with a view to see what corroborative evidence 
we may get therefrom. If we can more naturally and easily 
explain the legends that relate to this part of the heavens 
cn the present theory, than has hitherto been done, we may 
fairly conclude that we have rightly interpreted the passages ' 
from the BrAhraa^as; if not, we shall have either to revise 
our assumption or to give it up entirely. But before we do 
so we must, as far as possible, try to identify the asterisms 
and determine their forms as described in the ancient works. 

We shall first take up Mrigashiras or Agrah^yant 
according to Amarasinha. The very name of the Nakshatra, 
which means “an antelope’s head,”* suggests the figure of 
the asterism But the constellation consists of so many stars 
that it is very difficult to say which of them might have 
suggested the name. I may here remark that the doctrine 
of “ Vogatiras ” or the junction stars cannot be supposed 
to have been developed in the early days we are here 


* I may here, once for aU remark that though I have translated 
the word Mrigasluras by the ••antelope’s head,” I do not mean to 
imply that Mruja necessarily meant “an antelope” in the Vedic 
literature. It has been suggested that AfWj/o may mean “a bullock 
or some other animallike it. It may, but we have nothing to do 
with it, inasmuch as the word Mriga itself is still used in the Sanskrit 
literature to denote the constellation. My translation of Mrigashird* 
must therefore be considered provisional, remembering that though 
it may change yet the argument in this chapter will still remaiu 
unaltered, 

7 
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speaking of. I do not mean to say that single stars may 
not have been or were not specifically named. But 
whereever a constellation is spoken of, it is more probable 
that the whole group was intended, as in the case of the 
Seven Bears or the Krittik&s; and hence the determination 
of the junction stars, as given in later astronomical works, 
cannot help us beyond indicating where we are to look for 
the constellation described in the old works. For instance, 
if we take Mrigashiras we are told that one of 'he three 
small stars in the head of Orion is the junction star. This 
means that we must look for Mrigashiras in the constellation 
of Orion. But how can these three stars give us the figure of an 
antelope's head? The three stars are so close that between them* 
selves they give us no figure at all. It is, however, suggested 
that the two stars in the shoulders and two in the knees of 
Orion give us the four feet of the antelope, whose head may 
then be said to correspond with the three stars in the Orion's 
head. In short it is the antelope’s head in the same way 
as it is the he ad of Orion. But besides being open to the 
objection that this gives us the head and not the form of an 
antelope's head, the explanation presupposes that the whole 
of the anteiope is in the heavens; and if Ardra be correctly 
identified with the star in the right shoulder of Orion we 
shall have also to include this star in the four feet of the 
anteiope. I.he old Vedic works, however, seem to lay down 
that it was the head oi the antelope and not the antelope itself, 
that was transplanted to the heavens. Referring to the legend 
cf Kudra piercing Fraj&pati, S&yana in his commentary on the 
Shatapatha Brahmana (ii. 1. 2. 8) * observes that he, the 

siftwr I Silyana’H commeotary on Shat. ii. 1« 3. 8. 
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terrible form created by the gods, “ cut ofiF Prajipati’s head 
by the arrow,” and “ the arrow and the head both jumped up 
to the heavens and are there stationed.” The Aitareya 
Biahmana (iii. 33) gives the same story and there too Pashu* 
man o r Bhutavan is said to have pierced Frajdpati with an 
arrow. But it does not distinctly say whether it was the 
head or the body that was pierced by him though in the 
Shatapatha Brihmaua Mrigashiras is described as the head of 
Frajilpati. The tradition of piercing the head does not, 
however, occur in this form in the Bigveda, though in Big. 
X. 61. 6-7 this story of Frajapati is alluded to. But in many 
places where Indra is mentioned as killing Yritra we are told 
that he cut off the head of his enemy (i. 62. 10 ; iv. : S. 9 ; 
viii. 6. 7) and in Rig. v. 34. 2 and viii. 93. 14, Indra’s enemy 
is described as appearing in the form of an antelope. This 
shows that the Rigveda indirectly speaks of an antelope’s 
head having been cut off by Indra, and it may justify us in 
holding that Rudra did the same. The tradition is preserved 
even in the Greek mythology which tells us that Apollo, 
indignant at her sister's affections for Orion, made her hit, 
with an arrow, a mark in the distant sea, which turned out 
to be the Orion’s head.* In the heavens we must therefore 
look for the “ cut off” head of Mriga with the arrow pierced 
in it. There are other circumstances which point to the 
conclusion. Sanskrit writers have described a small group 
of stars in Mrigashiras called Invakas. Amarasinba tells us 
that they are “on the top of Mrigashiras.t Now if Mrigashiras 

• See Smith s Dictionary of Classical Mythology. Ov. Fast, 
V. 537. ^ 

1 Thus:— I 
aHW I Amara i. 3. 23. 

according to BbAn iDikshita, 
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itself be understood to denote the three small stars in the 
head of Orion, Invak4s become identical with them and the 
distinction given in Amara must be put aside as meaningless. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that the asterism of Mrigashiras 
was once really believed to possess the form of an antelope's 
head with an arrow sticking to it. The mention of the arrow 
in these traditions at once enables us to determine the form, 
for the arrow can be readily and easily identified with the 
three stars in the belt of Orion. The head with the arrow 
at the top must therefore be made up by taking along with 
the belt the two stars in the knees and one in the left shoulder 
cf Orion somewhat as below • 



It gives us th^ arrow pierced into the head and the three 
stars in the belt are at the top of the antelope’s head— a 
position which x\mara assigns to Invakiis. I may further 
observe that the ancient observers could not and would not 
have selected the three small stars in the Orion’s head tc 
form their asterism when there were so many stars of the 
first and second magnitude in the same portion of the 
heavens. Then again whatever the later astronomers may 
say about the junction stars in Mrigashiras, the three stars 
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of that aslerism popularly pointed out, even at present, are 
those in the belt and not in the head of Orion. I do not 
mean to imply that rtie asterism may not have been conceived 
and figured otherwise. Asa matter of fact we know that it 
was figured as a hunter or a deer, and there are good grounds 
to hold that these are ancient ideas. • All that 1, therefore, 
mean is that of the various figures we may make out of the 
stars in the constellation of Orion, one should be of an 
antelope’s head with the arrow slicking to it to represent the 
cut off head of Mriga, and not as the present configuration 
supposes both the body and the head of Mriga together and 
unseparated. 

I have in what has gone above presumed that the asterism 
of Mrigashiras must be looked for in the constellation of 
Orion, and that the legends of Rudra and Prajapati refer to 
this constellation. Some scholars, however, doubt the 
correctness of this assumption; and so far as absolute certainty 
is concerned their doubts may be justifiable. For, Vedic 
hymns were not committed to paper till a long time after 
they were sung, and there is of course no possibility of finding 
therein a photograph of the portion of the heavens referred 
to in the various hymns. All that we can, therefore, do is 
to weigh the probabilities of the proposed identifications; and 
if this course be adopted I do not think any reasonable doubts 
could be entertained about the identification of Mrigashiras 
with the constellation of Orion. To quote the words of Prof. 

* The constellation appears to have been variously conceived : — 
(1) the antelope’s head; i2) the whole antelope; ^3) Prajdpati either 
in the form of an antelope or as a person with a belt or Yajnopavita 
(9tt the next ohapj. Of these three forms 1 consider the *<antelope*s 
head” to be the oldest. It will be seen that the three forms are closely 
connected, and thadthey arc the developments of the same idea. 
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Whitney “there is the whole story illustrated in the sky: 
the innocent and the lovely Bohini (Aldebaran); the infamous 
Frajapati (Orion) in full career after her,^but laid sprawling 
by the three-jointed arrow (the belt of Orion), which shot 
from the hand of the near avenger (Sirius) is even now to be 
seen sticking in his body. With this tale coming down to os 
from the|,^first period of Nakshatras in India who could have 
the least^doubt of its persistent identity from the earliest times 
to the latest ?” * I subscribe to every word of what is here so 
forcibly expressed. Of course, we may expect some variations 
of details as the story got degenerated into Pur&nic legends; 
but it is impossible to mistake the general identity. I shall 
therefore nut unnecessarily dwell upon it here. 

We hav« seen how Mrigashiras may have been primitively 
conceived. After this it is not difficult to identify the 
other stars. The Rohini is no other than Aldebaran. Budra 
is the presiding deity of Ardri, and we may therefore suppose 
Rudra to be represented by the star in the right shoulder 
of Orion (a). But the Aitareya Br&hmana (iii. 33) identi* 
fies Rudra with Sirius or what is now called the Mriga-vy&dha. 
The Milky way does not appear to have received a specific 
name in these old days, and the three sections of the Aryan 
race— 'the Parsis, the Greeks, and the Indians— have no 
common word to denote the same. Yet it is impossible to 
suppose that this broad stream of stars could have been 
unnoticed, and 1 shall show further on that it was 
not. Greeek astronomy places two dogs in this part 
of the heavens— Canis Major and Canis Minor— one on eadi 
side of the Milky Way, and it has bsen doubted whether 

* See Prof. Whitney’s Essays on Hindu and Chinese systems of 
•sterisms, p. 53. 
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the claims of these dogs to primitive antiquity are well 
founded. In what follows, I hope to show that they are. 
In the meanwhilci I may here refer to the testimony of 
Plutarch to prove that some, at least, of the actually existing 
figures of constellations in the heavens are Greek transforma- 
tions of others which had been placed there before by the 
Egyptians; for this writer, who in his treatise De hide et 
Osiride makes the priests of Egypt say that the souls of 
gods shine in the heavens and are stars, adds that *'the 
constellation of Isis is called, by the Greeks, Canis; that 
of Horns, Orion, and that of Typhon, Ursa.’^ • This 
statement is very important, inasmuch as it shows that 
the names of at least three constellations^ Orion, Canis 
and Ursa, are not of Egyptian or Chaldean origin. Of 
these Ursa Major (Greek Arktos) has been already identified 
with sapta rikshas or simply the rikshas of the Vedas and 
the Haptdiringa of the Parsis, thus partly confirming the 
above-mentioned statement of Plutarch; and it can be shewn^ 
that his observation is equally good in respect of the other 
two constellations, or that Canis, Orion and Ursa are all 
of Aryan origin. At present I use Plutarch’s statement 
only so far as to justify us in presuming the three con« 
stellations to be of Aryan origin, or, to put it negatively, 
not borrowed by the Greeks from the Egyptians, t 

* De Iside et Osiride. I take the quotation from Narrieo's 
Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p. 44. Narrien further observes 
that this assertion of Plutarch seems to be confirmed by the dis- 
covery of a sculptured planisphere on the ceiling of the Temple of 
Denderah where *’in the place of Canis Major is traced a cow, the 
animal consecrated to Isis’* and **in8tead of Orion is the figure of 
man which is supposed to be intended for the son of Osiris.” 

1 1 have deemed it necessary tP make these remarks because 
Mr. Gladstone in his Time and Place of Homer, p. 214, observes 
that Orion .is either non Hellenic or pre-Helletiic.” Plutarch's 
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Having thus shown that we are at liberty to assume 
that the Greek legends about Orion and Canis are not 
of foreign origin, let us see what coincidences we can 
discover between the legends of the three sections of the 
Aryan race about this part of the heavens. I am nol 
going to trace every legend to its primitive source and 
explain it on the dawn or the storm theory. Nor do 1 
believe that it is possible te do so; for there are many 
other objects in nature besides the dawn and the storm, 
that are likely to impress the mind of a primitive man,* 
and a legend, though it might have originated with the 
sun or the dawn, is sure to grow and develop under the 
influence of these objects. For instance, we can under- 
stand the story of Vritra by supposing that he represented 
the power that locked up the waters in the clouds, but 
when we are told that this Vritra sometimes assumed 
the form of a Mriga, here is a distinct addition which 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on the original 
theory. Those that have watched and examined how 
legend: grow can easily understand what I mean. The 
idea that everything must be reduced to *' dawn and 
nothing but the dawn ” is the result of supposing thal 
in the days of the Rigveda men were not acquainted with 
anything else. The supposition is partly true, but as I shal 
presently show there are many passages in the Rigveda which 
presuppose the knowledge of stars and constellations. Thui 

testimony shews that the constellation is not of Chaldean oi 
Egyptian origin. The conception must therefore be pre Hellenic 
or, in others words. Indo Germanic, and 1 think 1 hafc given ampl( 
evidence in this chapter and the next to prove that the idea c 
Orio 9 was fully developed before the Greeks, the Parsia and th« 
Hindus separated. 

* See Herbert Spencer’s Sociology* Vol. 1«| Chi^. xxiv. 
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at the time we are speaking of several ideas had already been 
formed and recognised and even familiarly known. For 
example, the idea of Devayana and Piiriyma appears to 
have been well settled at this time, so much so that 
though the year was afterwards made to commence with 
the winter solstice, the equinoctial division of the heavens, 
with all the notions which had already become associated 
with it, continued to exist, though somewhat restricted 
in its scope, side by side with the new system. Whether 
this idea itself is or is not further resolvable into simpler 
ideas is a different question altogether. Perhaps it may 
be shown to have grown out of the idea of day and night 
or light and darkness. There are several passages in the 
Rigveda (i. 123. 7; 164. 47.) which speak of a black and a 
white day, and it is very likely that these were the original 
names of Devayana and Pitrtyana\ for when new ideas are 
introduced it is usual to express them in old words with 
such qualifying adjectives as would distinguish the new 
idea from the old one. A “black day^' might thus mean 
the Dakshin&yana or the Pitriyana, as night appeared to 
increase at the expense of day during the period. When 
the southern course of the sun thus came to be likened 
to a dark day or night (Rig. vi. 9. 1) it was naturally 
regarded as a night of the Devas to distinguish it from 
the ordinary night; and as no sacrifices were performed 
during the ordinary night, so no offerings could be made 
to the Devas during their night (vi. 68. 1). Of course, 
it must have been a long time before men could develop 
conceptions like these. There was, indeed, a time when 
they could hardly account for the fact how the sun found 
his way from the west back to the east. la the Rigveda 
X. 72. 7, the s in is said to rise from out of the ocean and 
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a similar idea is found in Homer who describes not only 
the sun, but even the stars, as “bathed in the waters of 
the ocean.” • In the Rigveda x. 108. 1, Saram^ is said 
to have crossed realty a “ long way. ” The Aitareya 
Brahmana iii. 44, which slates that the sun never sets in 
reality, makes a distinct advance upon these notions. But 
it is difficult to say whether astronomical ideas were develop- 
ed to such an extent in the days when the year first 
commenced from the winter solstice. I do not, however^ 
wish to enter here into these details. As previously ob 
served I assume that, at the time we are speaking, the 
Vedic Aryas had already passed through these stages, anc 
that the ideas of Devaydna and Pitriydna were familiarly 
known and established; and assuming these as established 
I intend to examine how legends were built upon them 
I have, however, briefly alluded to the probable origin o 
these ideas inasmuch as it helps us to better appreciate the 
description of the Devayana and the Pitriydna. Ordinarilj 
the Pitriyana is described (Rig. ix. 113. 8) as the regior 
“where Vaivasvata is the king, which is the undermoi 
(lit. obstructed t) part of the heavens, and where there ar 
eternal waters,” The Vaivasvata Yama here spoken c 
does not, however, appear to have as yet been investe 
with the terrible character we find given to him in th 
later literature. Corresponding to Yama in the south w 

have Indra in the north, each supreme in his own spher 

— — • - ■ - 

• Lewis, Hist. Survey of ths Astr. of the Ancients, p. 6. Ilia 
V. 6, vii. 422. 

1^4: in the original. 1 think means 

the view ot the heavens is obstruetei*/* *• the portion of the heavei 
which is turnei away,” Cf. Ait. Br, iv. 14, v'here 
of the year is spokeu of. 
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and dividing the whole world into two parts, one bright 
and known, and the other watery and mysterious, or, in 
the language of seasons, first comprising Vasanta, Grishma 
and Varsh4 and the second Sharada, Hemanta and Shishira. 

Now when the vernal equinox was in Orion or Mriga- 
shiras it was the beginning of the Devay^na, and as the 
constellation is remarkable for its brilliancy and attractiveness 
the ancient Aryans may have been naturally influenced not 
merely to connect their old traditions with it, but also 
to develope them on the same lines. Thus the Devay&na and 
the Pitriyana, as representing the two hemispheres must 
be joined, and the vernal and the autumnal equinoxes became 
the natural points of union between the regions of gods and 
Yama. The equinoxes were, in fact, the gates of heaven, and 
as such it was natural to suppose that they were watched by 
dogs. In the Rigveda i. 48. 15 the dawn is spoken of as 
illuminating the "gates of heaven,’’ and in i. 13. 6 and ii. 3. 6 
the gates-deties are Invoked to keep the gates open. We 
have a similar invocation in the \ ijasaneyi Sanhilft 21. 49. 
This shows that the idea of the " gates of heaven ” was not 
unknown in Vedic times and the arrangement of the gates on 
the sacrificial ground, which is prepared on the model of the 
annual passage of the sun, shows that these gates divided the 
whole hemisphere into two parts. Macrobius records a 
tradition that " the ancients designated the signs of Oancw 
and Capricorn as the gates of the sun, at which having arrived, 
the luminary seemed to retrace his path in the zone which he 
never leaves.” • Now Macrobius could not but speak in the 
language of the twelve zodiacal portions, and if we therefore 
divest his statement of the form in which it is naturally 


• Macrob. Comment, in Soma. Scrip. Lib. I. cap 15. I take the 
quotation from Narrien’s Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p. 51. 
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expressed it means that the equinoxes, which the ancients 
supposed to be once in the zodiacal signs named above, were 
then called gates of heaven. 

The Iranians, however, have preserved the legend more 
fully. With them the equinox is not merely a gate, but a 
bridge connecting heaven and hell — the Devaloka and the 
Yamaloka, or the Devayina and the Pitriy&na— -and “ dogs 
that keep the Chinvat Bridge *' help the departing soul to 
cross it. Darmesleter, in his introduction to the Vendidad, 
published in the Sacred Books of the East Series, observes * 
that *' this reminds one at once of the three-headed Kerberos, 
watching at the doors of hell and still more of the four-eyed 
dogs of Yama, who guard the ways to the realm of death ” 
(Rig. X. 14.10). The ideas are, indeed, strikingly similar and 
point out to a common source. Kerberos has even been 
identified with Sanskrit Sliabala or Sharvara, meaning varie- 
gated or a dog of Yama. But, as far as I know, no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given of these legends 
nor any attempt made to explain them on a rational ba8is.t 
If we, however, suppose that the vernal equinox was once in 
Orion, the constellations of Canis Major and Canis Minor— 
the two dogs — would then be on the boundary line of heaven 
and Yama’s region, and the whole of the above story may 
be seen illustrated in the sky like that of Prajilpati and 
Rudra previously referred to.t According to Bundahis 

•Sacred books of the East, Vol. IV., Zend-Avesta, Part 1., 
introduction v., 4. 

t See Kacgi’s Rigveda, by Arrowsmith, p, 160, note 274o, where 
the writer quotes Aufrecht to the same effect. 

J Weber and Zimmer appear to have suggested that the 
eoBQvpt’ i on of Yama's dogs might have been formed from some 
eonstcltations. Bloomfleld rejects this suggestion a'«d tries to show 
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xii, 7, the Chinvat Bridge extends from the height of 
Chakad-i-Daitak in the middle of the world to the summit 
of Arezur at the gate of hell; while Dr. Geiger observes 
that “it was believed to have been built over a wide 
expanse of water which separates the paradise from this 
world.”* In the later Indian literature we are told that 
the souls of the deceased have to cross a stream t before 
they reach the region of Yama, while the story of Charon 
shews that even the Greeks entertained a similar belief. 
What could this river be? With the vernal equinox in 
Orion, one can easily identify it with the Milky Way, 
which could then have been appropriately described as 
separating the regions of gods and Yama, the Devayana 
and the Pitriyana, or the Northern and the Southern 
hemisphere. In the later Hindu works it is actually called 
the Celestial River {svaynacli)^ while the Greeks have placed 


that the dogs represent the sun and the moon. His explanation 
docs not, however, show how and why the dogs came to be located 
at the gates of heaven and why they should be entrusted amongst 
all the sections of ths Aryan race with the duty of watching the 
souls of the dead. Blooniii-eld quotes Hath. S. xxxvii. 14 (where 
day and night are called the dogs of Yama) and Shat. Br. xi. 1. 
5. 1. (where the moon is said to be a divine dog) to prove that the 
dogs must be understood to mean the sun and the moon. But I 
think that the Brahmana here gives simply a conjectural explana- 
tion, and, as in the case of Namuchi’s legend, we cannot accept it, 
inasmuch as it does not give any reason why the dogs were station- 
ed at the doors of Yama’s region. There are many other incidents 
in the story which are not explained on Bloom lield^s theory, 1 see, 
therefore, no reason for modifying my views which were put down 
in writing before 1 could get Bloomfield’s paper in the last number 
of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

• Dr. Geiger's Civil, of East Iran,, Vol, I., p. 100, 

t Called Vaitarani. The Garuda Purana, Pretak. vi« 25—31, 
states that a cow should be given to a Brdhnaan to enable the 
deceased to pay he ferrymen on this river. 
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near it the constellation of Argos (ship) and two dogs — Oanis 
Major and Canis Minor — one on each side to guard both the 
entrances of the Chinvat Bridge across it. The Rigveda also 
mentions two dogs of Yama kept to “watch the way.” while 
the Greeks place a three-headed dog at the gates of helL 
In Rig. X. 63. 10 we are further told that the land of the 
blessed is to be reached by “the celestial ship with a good 
rudder.”* The words in the original are daivtm ndvam. 
Comparing these with the expression in the 

Atharva Veda vi, 80. 3, and seeing that a celestial (divyci) 
representation of Rudra is described in later workst it seems 
to me that we must interpret the epithet to mean “celestial” 
and not simply “divine.” Thus the Vedic works appear to 
place a celestial dog and a celestial ship at the entrance of 
the other world, and these can be easily identified with the 
Greek constellations of Argo Navis and Canis, if we suppose 
the Milky Way to be the boundary of Heaven in these days, 
I do not mean to say that these conceptions had their origin 
in the appearance of the heavens. On the contrary, a com- 
parison with the non- Aryan legends shows it to be more 
likely that the heavenly bodies received their names from 
the pre-existing beliefs, about the other world, amongst the 
people. Herbert Spencer tells us that amongst the non- 
Aryan savage races the journey to the next world is believed 
to lie over land, down a river or across the sea, and that in 
consequence the practice of burying their dead in boats 
prevails amongst some of them.} The North Americans, 

*Sce Kaegi’s Rigveda, translated by Arrowsmith, p. 159, note 273. 
tSee the passage from the Mahimna Stotra quoted tn/nu 
} See Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology Vol. 1., chap. 
xv.,lst Ed, 




Spana. peshupana. Vd.xiii. 9. Spanem, zairitem. chathru 
chashmem, Vd, viii. 16. [Seepage 110, 111. 
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we are further told, say that the Milky Way is “ the * Path 
of Spirits,’ ‘the Road of the Souls,’ where they travel to the 
land beyond the grave, and where their camp fires may be 
seen blazing as brighter stars.”* This coincidence between 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan legends makes it highly 
probable that the figures of the constellations were conceived 
by the Aryans according to notions of the next world 
prevailing amongst them at that time. It may be noticed, 
however, that the non-Aryan races do not connect the idea 
of time, e. g., of the year and the seasons, with these beliefs, 
while it is the chief characteristic of the Aryan legends. 
We are, for instance, told that the dog commenced the year 
(Rig. i. 161. 13) and that the Devayjina comprised the three 
seasons of Vasanta, Grtehma and VaishafShal. Br. ii. 1, 3. l).t 
It is this feature of the Aryan legends that is most important 
for the purpose of our enquiry, while the coincidence, above 
pointed out, confirms, in a remarkable way, the genesis of the 
Aryan legends here proposed. The chief elements in the 
traditions of the three Aryan nations may thus be satis- 


factorily explained. 

It may, however, be contended that the two dogs of Yama 
spoken of in the Rigveda may not be the same as the Avesta 
dogs at the Bridge. A closer examination of the several 
passages in the Rigveda will, however, dispel such doubts. 
In the Vcndidad xiii. 9, the dogs are called peshupAna, or 
those that guard the way to the region of death. The Avesta 
dog is chathru-ihashmen (Ved. viii. 16), while the Vedic dogs 
are described as chaiur-ahshau (Big- x. 14. 11), both of which 
expressions mean “ four-eyed.” The dogs in the Avesta and 
the Rigveda, however, differ in col our. In Ved. v iii. 1 6 the 


• Principtcj of Sociology, Vol. 1., 

t For Gert-itn legends, indicating time, see the next chapter. 
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dogs are said to zairiUtn or spaetem zairi-gaoshem^ yellow or 
white with yellow ears ; while the dogs of Yam a are said to 
be shabalatt, spotted or variegated. But the difference is 
neither very material, nor such as cannot be accounted for. 
In the Rigveda we can trace the yellow colour of the Avesta 
dogs. The antelope of the sun in Rig. x. 86. 3 is said to be 
harita or yellow, the zairetem of the Avesta, and if we suppose 
this antelope to be no other than that represented by Orion, 
as the sun commenced the year at that point, we need not be 
surprised if the dogs in the Avesta are described as yellow, 
especially when in the Atharva Veda viii. 1. 9. we find the 
two messenger dogs of Yama named as Shydma and Shabala, 
thus noting probably a difference in colour. The Atharva 
Veda iv. 20. 7 mentions a four-eyed bitch, while in the 
Shatapatha Bnlhmana xiii. 1. 2. 9. the adjective is applied to a 
dog] and the same animal is evidently intended in both places. 
In the Parsi scriptures the dogs at the Chinvat Bridge are 
sometimes spoken of in singular (Ved. viii. 16) and sometimes, 
as in Rig. x. 14. 11, in dual (Ved. xiii. 9). This shows that we 
might disregard gender and number in the description of these 
dogs ; and we are thus led to suppose that Sarama in the 
Rigveda is again to be identified with the dogs that watch the 
gates of heaven. Whether Sarama* in primitive days was or 
was not connected with the dawn, I do not undertake to say. 
But there is an incident in her story which confirms the 
identification I have proposed. The Panis tried to coax 
Saram^ by offering her milk which she drank.- On her return 
she denied having seen the cows of Indra, who thereupon 
kicked her and she vomited the milk. Now the mention of 


* Bee Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. 
It., p. 511. 
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milk at on ce suggests the idea that it must be the milk in the 
galaxy on each side of which the two dogs are stationed. In 
Big. iv. 67. 6 Shun&sirau are invoked in order that they may 
poor down upon the earth the “milk,” which they “make in 
heaven.” Prof. Max Muller records a suggestion that Shu- 
nasirao, here spoken of, may be a very old name for the Dog- 
star, and with its derivative Sairya would give us the etymon 
of Setrioi ! * In Rig. vii. 66. 2 the Visioshpali, “ the guardian 
of the house, ” in the form of a dog, is invoked and described 
as bright and red S^rameya on whose jaws spears seem to 
glitter: a description which answers so well with the appear- 
ance of Sirius, that with what has been said above we may 
at once identify the Sirameya with the Dog-star. I may here 
refer to the Shatapatha Brahmana ii. 1. 2, 9, where speaking 
of Mrigashiras, the Prajapati's body pierced by Rudra is 
described at his vAsiu. May not Vastoshpati be regarded as 
guardian of this ? If so, it may be a further proof that 
Vastoshpati represents the star Sirius, which, as it were, guards 
the head of PraJ^pati in the form of Orion or the antelope’s 
head. But, apart from this suggestion, I would finally quote 
Rig. i. 16), 13, where it is expressly stated that “the dog 
awakened” the Ribhus, the genii of the seasons, at the “ end 
of the year ! ” Sdya^a proposes to interpret shvdnam in the 
original by “ wind,” but it is evidently an error. In the 
ShalapathaBrfthma^axiii. 8. 1. 8, vrika and sM are men- 
tioned together, and the former is known to be a name for 
a wild dog. If so, Sayana’s explanation of Rig. i. 105. 11 
appears to be more probable than that of Ylska. It is in 
fact a desaiption of the dog (sta r) appearing in the east after 

* Max Haller's Lectures on the Science of Language, VoU 11.. 

p.536. 
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crossing “ the eternal waters ” of Yamaloka, and then being 
immediately lost in the rays of the sun, which rising after it, 
had to push the wild dog out of his way. The mention bf the 
“ eternal waters ” of the Yamaloka indicates that the heliacal 
rising of the Dog-star, here referred to, occurred at the end 
of the Pitriyfma or at the vernal equinox, thus further con- 
firming the statement that the dog commenced the year. 
There are other passages of similar import, but as 1 wish to 
avoid, for the present, any disputed passages, I do not mention 
them here. If the time, I am contending to establish 
for the hymns of the Rigveda, comes to be accepted, it is 
sure to furnish an unerring clue to the interpretation of many 
other passages and legends in that sacred book, but the work 
must be left to be done hereafter. 

Putting all these passages together, we find that in the 
Rigveda, dogs are described as dark and brown, bright and 
red, possessing four eyes, guarding the house and the way 
to Yama’s region, vomiting and making milk, and above 
all beginning the new year.* All these facts clearly show 
that the Vedic dogs are the same as the Hellenic or 
the Iranian, and we can easily and satisfactorily account 


* Prof. Bloomfield’s theory leaves many of these facts un- 
explained. If the dogs represent the sun and th^ moon, how can 
the sun tell the Ribhus that the dog awakened them at the end 
of the year ? I cannot also understand how the sun and the moon 
can be described as variegated in colour, or as engaged in making 
milk. Again how can the sun or the moon be said to be four-eyed, 
and why should they perpetually remain at the bound ary of 
heaven and hell ? In Rig. x. 86. 4, a dog is said to be let 
loose at the ear of the Mriga. and this as well as the dog in Rig. i. 
161. 13, must be supposed to be different from Yam'a’s dogs, if we 
accept Bloomfield’s view. 
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for all these legends by supposing that the vernal equinox 
was near the Dog-star in those days, thus making the dog 
rise with the sun in the beginning of the year at the gates 
of the Devayina. We can now also understand how the dogs 
could have been described as four-eyed. For, if they are 
correctly identified with Canib near the Milky Way, then 
the four stars in the body of Canis might naturally be said 
to be his eyes; • for once the number of eyes is increased 
from two to four, we need not expect to find them all on the 
head, but, like the thousand eyes of Indra in the later 
mythology, they may be regarded as spread over the whole 
body. M. Darmesleter rightly observes! that “ the Parsis 
being at a loss to find four-eyed dogs interpreted the name 
as meaning a dog with two spots above the eyes; but it is 
clear that the two-spotted dog’s services I are only accepted 

•In Rig. X. 127. 1, the stars are said to be the eyes of night. 
The Greeks entertained a similar idea. Their Argos was surnaraed 
Panoptes, *Uhe all seeing,” having a hundred eyes on the body. 
See Max Muller^s Science of language, Vol. II., p. 416. 

t Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol, IV.; Zend Avesta, Part 
1.; Intr. V, 4. 

^ These services are required at the funeral ceremony. It may 
be here noted that the hymn in the Rigveda which describes Yama's 
dogs (Rig. x. 14) is still recited at the time of burning the dead 
body of a Hindu. Every Brahman has also to give, every day, 
two small offerings of cooked rice to the two dogs of Yama, Shyama 
and Shab'iila, at the time of the Vaishvadei a sacrifice. The offerings 
are placed on the ground in the form of a circle, beginning with the 
eastern point. The offering to Shyama is placed outside the circle 
at the south west and that to Shabala at the north-west point. In 
other words, Shyama and Shabala are placed on each side of the 
western point, in the same way as the dogs appear in the heavens 
on each side of the Milky way. 
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for want of a four>eyed one, or of a white one with yellow 
cars.” Evidently the Farsi priests failed to realise that it 
was the divine or heavenly, and not an earthly dog that 
was here described, as driving the death-fiend. The Atharva 
Yeda vi. 80. 3 shows that the Indian priests of the time 
well understood it to mean a dog who is born of waters, 
whose house is in the sky, and who sheds his lustre all 
around.” 

There is another set of traditions which we can similarly 
explain on the supposition with which we have started, viz,^ 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion. The heliacal 
rising of the constellation at the beginning of the year 
marked the revival of nature at the commencement of spring, 
and the asterism may thus be said to represent all these 
milder influences which in later mythology were fully 
embodied in the conception of Vishnu. But the case was 
completely reversed if we take the acronycal rising of the 
same. It was at the autumnal equinox that the Dog-star 
rose at the beginning of night, and though, strictly speaking, 
it marked the end of Varshi, yet the portion of the heaven 
wherein the constellation is situated could have been easily 
regarded as the battle-ground of Indra and Vritra who fought 
in those days, and also as the stage on which the terrible 
Rudra made his appearance. In short, the constellation 
naturally became the harbinger of the ,mild and the terrible 
aspects of nature. It is in this latter sense that the Dog= 
star might be considered a rain-star, and Sarami, like the 
Greek Hermes with which it is identified, might be said tc 
have been sent to search for the cows of Indra taken away 
hy the Pa^is of the nether word. The Greek legends mentioc 
two watch dogs — Kerberos and OrthroS ; and of these 
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Kerberos has been etymologically identified with Sharvara 
and Orthros with Vritra,* But no explanation has been given 
of how this Vfitra came to be sutioned at the gates of helL 
Prof. Max Mailer suggesu that Orthros is the dark spirit that 
is to be fought by the sun in the morning. But then, this 
does not explain why it was called Vritra, and how it can^ to 
be killed by HeraCles. The legend of Namuchi, as given in 
the Rigveda and interpreted on the supposition that the year 
began with the Dog>star, does, however, solve the difficulty* 
I have already alluded to the fact that in the Rigveda Vfitra 
is often said to appear in the form of a Mriga (Rig. i 80. 7 ; 
V. 32. 3 ; V. 34. 2 ; viii. 93. 14). In Rig. vii. 19. 6 Vritra and 
Namuchi are both said to be killed by Indra, and though this 
cannot be taken as a direct authority for holding that Vritra 
and Namuchi are the different forms of the same enemy, yet 
from the description of the two I do not think there can be 
any doubt as to their being identical. In fact, Shush^a, Pipru, 
Kuyava and Namuchit are only so many different names of 
the enemy of Indra. Now Indra is represented as cutting 
off the head of Vritra (Rig. i. 32. 10), . and also of Namuchi 
(Rig. V. 30. 7 ; vi. 20. 6). Combining these statements we get 
that Indra cut off the head of Vfitra or Namuchi, in the form 
of a Mfiga ; and this at once suggests the question whether 
that head is not the same as that of Prajipati cut off by Rudra 
and which gave the name of Mfiga shirnhl, or "the antelope’s 
head ” to the constellation. In Rig i 53. 7, we are simply 

*Max Muller. Gifford Lcotures, 1891, p. 218. Biographies of 
Words, p. 197. 

tSse Prof. Btooeslsld's eontribulioos to the Interpretation of 
the Veda io the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 
XV, p. 146, 
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toM that Namuchi was killed by Indra in the distant (ParSvait) 
region, which seems to mean the region of Yama. But as it 
does not satisfactorily determine the place where Namuchi 
was killed, 1 refer to Rig x. 73. 7, where Indra by killing 
Namuchi is said to have cleared up ' the paths leading {yaaa 
in the original) to the (region of) Devas ;*’* which plainly 
shows that Namuchi was killed at the gates of the Devayina. 
In the VAjasneyi Sanhiti 10. 14 a sacrificial rite is described 
which gives the same place and time of Namuchi's death. 
The priest there throws away a piece of metal hidden under 
a tiger hide, exclaiming, the head of Namuchi is thrown 
away,” after he has taken his Yajan ana through all directions 
(East, Sooth, West, North and upwards) and also through all 
the seasons (Vasanta, Gn'shma, Sharad, Varsbfi and Hemanta* 
and'Shishira). This means, if it can mean anything, that 
Namuchi alias Vritra was killed, in the language of seasons, 
after Shishira, or in other words, at the gate of the Devay&na 
as described in the above quoted passage from the Bigveda, 
for the end of Shishira is the end of the Pitriy&na. Here 
then we have an explanation of how Orthros came to be 
at the gate of hell, or in a distant region under the setting 
sun. But the association of Orthros with Kerberos throws 
farther light on the subject. If Vfitra’s head is the same 
as Mfiga-shtrsha, as explained in the beginning of this 
chapter, then the three' stars in the belt of Orion, which 
form the top of Mrigashiras, might have easily suggested 
the idea of a three-headed monster. In Big. x. 99. 6 


* The origioel verse is ss follows 

(4 iiira w|lf% ^ I 

m 4«4 ini4 n 
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Indra is said to have killed a three-headed and six-eyed 
monster. It might be contended that the explanation is not 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the head of Mriga is here supposed 
to be again conceived as a dog, while there is no authority 
in the Vedic works expressly describing Mriga as a dog. But 
if Orthr os has become a dog in the Greek mythology, while 
it is a Mriga in (he Vedas, i see no reason why Kerberos 
should not get his three heads from the Trishirshan of the 
Vedas. The difficulty is not at all a serious one. In bring- 
ing together the traditions of the three Aryan races after 
thousands of years, we most make some allowances, and be 
satisfied with a general similarity of the stories. The asterinn 
of Mrigashiras and the dogs are so close, that one might be 
easily mistaken for the other, when all the knowledge of 
the original traditions was lost. It is thus that we can 
account for the fact that out of the three beings that were 
represented in this portion of the heavens, Rudra (the huntei) 
Mriga (the antelope), and Shv& (the dog), the Greeks retained 
in the sky only the hunter (Orion), and the dog (Anoji*, 
Canis), with nothing to hunt, while the Hindus have not 
only forgotten, but condemned, the dog. 

The Parsis, it is true, have not mistaken the dog, but 
still as regards complexion, they have represented their dogs 
as possessing the colour which in the Higveda is given to 

The priDcipai star in Canis Minor is stiU called Pfocyon = Gk. 
PniituOK, 6k. Prosfctwm, the Foredog. U shews that the previous 
star was once caUed Kvmt, by the Greeks. If we count the Naksba- 
tras in the direction of the sun’e annual course, Kuon comes first, 
and Pnkum afterwards. Cf. Sanskrit BMh& and Anuridhd, of which, 
like PncyoK, falter writers have only retained P/uUftm^ 

Jihmd, and mddrapadd are similariv divided into Pdwd and VUarS, 
tkc preceding and the foregoing. 
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the antelope of the son. Another objection that nuy be 
urged against this identification is that we are required tc 
foppose Mrigashiras to be once the head of Prajftptti, an^ 
at another time that of Vyitra. It must, however, be re 
iMmbered that we do so on the express authority of th^ 

Sigveda, and that besides it is quite natural to suppose tha^ 

once the antelope’s head was said to exist in the heavens 
Vedic poets vied with each other in weaving legends ou 
of it. As an illustration 1 refer to Rig. x. 86. B, where thf 
poet describes Vrifhdkapi’s head as cut off, but soonafte 
Yyishakapi is told that it was an illusion, and that in 
it was some one else whose head was so severed (verse 18, 
This clearly shows that it was a period when legends wer 
still being formed out of the “antelope s head.” 

We can now explain how later writers evolved a myti 
out of Namuchi’s death. The story is given in the TMy 
Bikhmana (xii. 6. 8).* Theje we are told that 
Kamuchi came to a settlement that the former should ki 
the latter, neither during day nor by night, 
weapon, whether diy or wet. Indra therefore killed bit 
with the foam of the waters at the junction of day and ntgh 
when it had dawned, but yet the sun had not risen. U 
probably this circumstance that has led Professor Mi 
M&Uer to suppose that Oilhros represents the gloom of U 
morning. But the explanation does not acco unt for the oth 

• 8m alM Taitt Br. i. 7. 1. 7; Shat. Br. xii. 7 . 3. 3. AlsoTl 

PUitoas.Rsinayanaiii.a0.2«;Mahubh4raU Udyoga p. ix. 89. Pr; 

hat eoUcctcd all such patsagea in hit article on t 
mntribtttiooa to the Interpretation of the Veda lo the Journal 
Anericao Oriental Society, Vol. XV., pp M8158.--The 
Mlraoya Kashipu in the PiMrSuea appeart to have been based 
Mnaoehi’s story* 
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incideots in the story. Was Namuchi or Vjritra killed every 
morning by Indra ? Or was it only at the beginning of the 
rainy season ? Evidently the latter. We must then suppose 
that Namuchi was killed after dawn, but before the actual 
daybreak, at or during the monsoons. In other words, the 
junction of day and night in the later myths must be under* 
stood to mean a particular junction of day and night in the 
rains, or more definitely, the junction of the day and the night 
of the Gods — the junction of the Pitriyilna and the Devayina, 
the gates of which are said to be cleared up by NamuchPs 
death in the passage from the Rigveda given above. The 
latter part of the legend is, however, still more poetical, and 
Prof. Max Muller’s theory leaves it entirely unexplained. 
Indra is here said to have killed Namuchi with a weapon 
which was neither dry nor moist — the watery froth. This 
is evidently based upon Rig. viii. 14. 13, where Indra is 
described as " cutting the head of Namuchi with the foam 
of waters,” and the same incident is again referred to in Rig. 
X. 61. 8. Therefore, even if we reject later speculations with 
respect to “ why foam oi froth should have been used,” 
and decline to solve the question by assuming a compact* 
between Indra and Namuchi, yet we have to account for 
the fact that in the Rigveda itself Indra is said to have 
used the foamy weapon to destroy his enemy. What 
could this foamy weapon be? If Namuchi was killed at the 

* Prof, Bloomfield has discussed this legend in a recent ntimbcr 
of the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XV., Number 
11.), but he gives no explanation of the compact between indra and 
Namuchi. In my opinion it is impossible to bold that the compact 
eould have been the original basis of the legend. It is evidently a later 
invention to explain what were then deemed otherwise inexplicable 
incidents in the l''.gend: and until these incidents are explained in a 
natural way, the legend cannot be said to be properly understood. 
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gates of the Deyay4na and his head still lies there, the 
watery foam could be no other than the broad belt of the 
Milky Way which crossed the heavens at the same part. 
The blue vault of the heavens is often compared to an 
ocean in the later Sanskrit literature,* and the stars are said 
to be the patches of foam upon its surface. Thus in the 
Mahimna Stclra, which is considered to be at least seven 
or eight hundred years old; the author describes (verse 17) 
the heavenly form of Rudra (/. Rudra as represented in 
the sky), and tells us that the stream of waters on his head 
has “ iJhe beauty of its foamy appearance enhanced by a 
number of stars.’ t This is a description of the Ganges oir 
the head of the celestial form of Shiva, and the author of 
Mahimna, who, in verse 22, refers to the story of Budrr 
piercing Prajapati with an arrow, and says that the whole 
story is still illustrated in the sky,l; evidently meant tc 

*Cf. Sdhitya Darpana 10, where under wc have — 

wfft m xti Ir I 

fJiwiiWW 'hwi'w w 

The conception of Shiva embodied in this verse is really a gram 
one. The poet asks his readers to imagine how great must hhiv^ 
be, the celestial stream on whose bead encircles the Universe 
The Milky Way which girdles the celestial sphere cannot be bette: 
described. 

miRm jitr 

irefw llswRr w ii ^ 

Also Cf. ShAkuntaU. i., 
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desaibc by il the Milky W*y which passes over the head of 
the star of Rudra. Now if the poetic imagination of the 
author of Mahimna can perceive foam in the Milky Way, I 
see no reason why the virgin imagination of the Vedic poets 
should not rise to that pitch. Dr. Haug, speaking of the 
Vanant Yastha, observes that the constellation (Vanant), by 
which the Parsi Dasturs understand the Milky Way is said to 
stand directly over Hell, and further, “ the Dasturs are of 
opinion that this constellation is the weapcn {Vazra) which is 
constantly aimed by Mithra at the head of the Daevas, as 
stated in the Khurshed Yasht.’** Referring to the Khurshed 
Yashta we simply find that the club {Vazto) of Mithra “was 
well struck down upon the skulls of the Daevas.’'t The 
information given to Dr. Haug may therefore be traditional 
among the Parsi Priests ; but whether traditional or other* 
wsie as it comes from an independent source, it is strong 
corroborative evidence to support the identification of Indra’s 
foamy weapon, with the stream of the Milky Way in the 
heavens. With the vernal equinox near the Dog-star, the 
Milky Way, which then separated the region of gods from 
that of Yama, could well be said to be over Hell and “ well 
struck upon the heads of the Daevas.” Namuchi’s legend can 
thus be simply and naturally accounted for, if we assign to 
the equinoxes the position which we have deduced from other 
passages in the Vedic works. I may point out that we do 
not hereby account for the original idea of Vpitra. That is 
evidently a still older legend. But his existence at the gate 
of Hell and his decapitation by the foamy weapon— the two 
chief elem ents in the later Vedic traditions are satisfactorily . 

*Dr. Haug’s Essays on the Parsis p. 371, Note. 

t Sacred Books of the Bast Series, VoL XXIII. Zend Avesta, 
Part IJ., p. 87. 
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explaiaed by placing, at originally proposed, the vernal 
equinox in the constellation of Orion, and identifying 
Namuchi alias Vfitra with the constellation of Mrigashiras 
or the antelope’s head, situated just below the Milky Way. 

We have next to deal with the legends of the bold 
hunter, the terrible Rudra chasing the antelope. Several 
attributes in the Pur&^ic mythology, e. g , his bearing the 
Ganges, in his matted hair, his fondness for the burning 
ground, and his appearance as Kir&ta or hunter, are all 
accounted for by placing Rudra just below the Milky 
Way or the celestial Ganges,* at the gates of the Pitri- 
yftna and figured as a hunter. I have already alluded to 
the difficulty of identifying Rudra. But whether we take 
the star of Ardri or Sirius to represent the lord of cattle, 
the above attributes remain the same. But neither these 
legends, nor the story of Rudra chasing Praj&pati, which, 
so far as it was necessary for our present purpose, has been 
already given, can help us, in a material degree, to solve 
the question under consideration. I wish, therefore, to deal 
here only with such traditions as point out to the position 
of Rudra in the course of the year. Rudra, as the lord of the 
cattle and the presiding deity of storms, can be at once 
recognized and placed in the rainy season. There are, how* 
ever, other legends indicating time more definitely. In 
R'.g. X. 192. 2, Samvatsara or the year is said to rise out 
of the ocean, the place where Vritra was killed (Rig. x. 98. 
12). Prajfipati, as represented by Orion, may also be 
naturally supposed to commence the year when the vernal 
equinox was in Orion. Rudra killed Prajipati, and as 
I have shown before^ Prajfipati, Samvatsara ( and Vt^’aa 

* See Mabimna ttelra, verse 17, quoted sugr^ ' ' 
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were converlible terms. Rudra therefore killed Fraj&pati 
or Yajna at the beginping of the year; and Yajna also 
meant sacrifice. Rudra was therefore naturally believed to 
have killed the sacrifice — thus giving rise to the Fur&pic 
legends of Rudra routing the saaifice of Daksha. At the 
end of the Sauptika Parva in the Mah&bhirata* we are told 
that *‘Rudra pierced the heart of Yajna or Sacrifice with 
an arrow. Thus pierced the Sacrifice, with fire, fled away 
in the form of an antelope and having reached the sky, 
there shines in that form, followed by Rudra.” Thus it was 
that Rudra acquired the title of Sacrifice>breaker. In the 
Brahma^a vii.2.1, the death of Fraj&pati is, however, 
spoken of as voluntary. In Taitt. Br. iii. 9. 23. 1, he is said 
to have assumed the form of Yajna and given himself up 
to the Devas to be sacrificed. The Devas killed him on 
iheif morning, and so every one should similarly perform the 
Ashuamedha sacrifice at the beginning of the year. One 
can now understand what the meaning of these stories is. 
They refer to the death of PrajApati by Rudra at the begin- 
ning of the year: and thus it was that Yajna meaning the 
year was sacrificed by means of Yajna or PrajApati. Rig. x.90« 
16., where we are told that Gods sacrificed Yajna by Yajna^ 
but this (human sacrifice) was an old (out <-f date) practice, 
may also be similarly interpreted. I cannot say which of 

• MtfhA. Sftupt. 18, 19. 14 

wr: « • 

B’lw*; ll 

Here the antelope it said tr be pierced in heart and not in 
thclMod as infthe Vedic works. It appMrs, thetefo«, that the 
antelope was ooosidered to be in the heavens at ^his time. 
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these legends is older, whether that of Praj&pati sacrificing 
himself, or of Rudra killing him at the beginning of the year. 
But whichever of these be the older one it does not affect 
our present question. Both of them indicate that Prajipati 
once commenced the vear and that he either willingly 
allowed himself to be sacrificed or was killed by Rudra at 
that time. As another indication of time, I may point out 
that the time, prescribed for the sacrifice of Shfilagava in 
Ashval4yana Gribya Siitras, 4. 9. 2, is in Vasanta or Sharad 
with the asterism of ArdrU. The passage, as now under* 
stood, means that the sacrifice should be performed on any 
day in Vasanta or Sharad when the moon — whether full, 
half, quarter or new — is near the asterism of Ardrk, the star 
over which Rudra presides. But it appears to me that here we 
have a tradition that the sacrifice was originally required to 
be performed at the new or full moon in the vicinity of Ardri, 
in Vasanta or Sharad, thus indicating that the vernal equinox 
was near Ardri when the sacrifice was orginally established. 
When the seasons receded Ardr4 new or full moon could not 
fall in Vasanta or Sharad and therefore ArdrH night afterwards 
came to mean any night when the moon is near the 
asterism of Ardri in Vasanta or Sharad. However, as the 
point is not quite satistactory I shall not press it here. The 
only other fact about Rudra worthy of notice is that he 
seems to be described as followed by dogs or rather as their 
master (Vaj. San , 16. 27).* This may shew that the Vedic 
poets knew cf the dogs near the star of Rudra. 

* In the original there are aalutations to several forms of the 
deity, but it would not be quite safe to infer from it that Kudra was, 
ai a matter of certainty, followed by dogs. In Tand* Br. xiv. 9, 19, 
Shiva is described as Mrigayut while the passage in Vaj. San. 

(16. 27) says vSlVlh Wl I * 
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I have already alluded to the Pars! legends of the Chinvat 
Bridge and the dogs that keep it. There is, however, one 
more circumstance to which I wish here to refer. The star 
Tistrya has been identified with Sirius and the identification, 
ifnot absolutely correct, is at least sufficiently so for general 
purposes. But I think that the word itself has not been yet 
satisfactorily explained. I propose to derive Tistrya from 
Tri-stri which in Sanscrit means three-stars. Tri-stri may 
easily be corrupted into Tistri, Tister. Tister is, therefore, 
the same as Kerberos or trishiras and the fact that Tistrya 
is called Tir or arrow in Modern Persian further confirms 
this derivation, for the Aitareya Brahmana (iii. 33) calls it 
the three-starred or tripartite arrow of Rudra in the sky. I 
have in the last chapter shown that if we commence with 
the summer solstice and regard Fravashinam as the first 
month of the year, Tistreye corresponds to M&rgashlrsha. 
If Tister is understood etymologically to mean the belt of 
Orion this coincidence of the months can be better accounted 
for. I am therefore of opinion that Tistrya should not be 
identified with Sirius, but with the belt of Orion, VVe can 
then belter understand why the star should have been 
spoken of as Tristryeni * probably indicating more stars than 
one and also Pauryeni^ the first. The Parsis have preserved 


• As the word is understood at present it means *• pertaining to 
or belonging to Tristrya.” But grammatically it may mean •• many 
stars or group of stars.” I may here point out that it we identify 
Tistrya with Sirus the etymology is ijot eaplained, 
aewunt for the modern Persian name again means an 

arrow. While if we identify Tristrya with the *•!'** 
belt everything is satisfactorily acconated 
based upon the “ rain producing ” influence of ‘h® 
applicable in either nasc, since both the stare O"®** ) 

rise at the same time, flee Dr, Geiger s Cmlof Bast Iran., Vol l„ 

pp. 141-142. 
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another interesting relic of the asterism of Mpgashiras, hot 
I reserve it for the neat diapter. 

Starting with the snpposition that the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, we have thos an easy and a simple explanation 
by which the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology 
can be traced to and located in this part of heavens. 
Vishnu representing the happy times of Vasanta, Rudra 
presiding over storms and Praj&pati, the deity of sacrifices 
beginning the year, were all combined in one place. It was 
here that Vishnu killed V&raha (Rig. i. 61. 7) ; it was 
here that Indra killed Vfitra, and it was here that Rudra 
chased Praj&pati, in the form of Yajna or that he sacrificed 
himself. The celestial Ganges separating the upper and 
the neither world was also in the same quarters, and through 
it lay the path to Yama’s region. In a word the Trinity of 
the Hindu Pantheon was folly represented in the constellation 
of Orion, wnen the vernal equinox was there. Later writers 
describe this trinity as represented by the three^headed 
DattiUreya, followed by the Vedas in the form of dogs ; and 
after what has been said above, I think we can have no 
difficulty in identifying this personified Trinity with Orion 
having three stars in the head and closely followed by the 
dog (Canis) at its foot. It will be difficult to find another 
place in the heavens where all these elements are combined 
in such an interesting manner. 
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ORION and NIS BBLt. 

Aq[rhM\iana^A^rc^ana in the older works— Probable derivation of 
The Afftttydiuk 8acrtflces>~*Their number and nature— 
Performed every half-year In Vasanta and Sharad— Oreek 
legends of Orion— Their similarity to Vedic legends— German 
traditions and festivities-Stag and hind— Twelve nights— Oog- 
days— All of which indicate the commencement of the year in 
Orion -Or. Kuhn's eiplanation is insufficient— The usual 
adjuncts of Orion— His belt, staff and lion's skin— The ate- 
yaanghana of Haoma in the Avesta— The y^jnepavita of the 
BiAhmans— Their sacred character probably borrowed from the 
belt of Orion or Yajna — Use of mekhaldf ajlna and ddMtda 
in the Upanayana ceremony— Probably in imitation of the 
costume of Orion or Praj^pati, the first of the Brdhmanfi— 
Derivation of Orion from Agrayava — Its probability— Phonetic 
difficulties— Conclusion. 

In the last chapter 1 have quoted an observation of 
Plutarch that the Greeks gave their own name to the 
constellation of Orion, and have there discussed some Vedic 
legends which corroborate Plutarch’s remarks and indicate 
that the vernal equinox was in Orion at that time. In the 
present chapter I mean to examine other legends which go 
to shew that the constellation of Orion was known and 
figured before the Greeks, the Parsis, and the Indians 
separated from their common home, and that the legends or 
the traditions so preserved, and perhaps the name of the cons- 
tellation, can be naturally and easily explained only on the 
supposition that the vernal equinox was then near the 
asterism of Mrigashiras. 

I have already shown that Agtahaynl if not Agrahdyam^ 
can be traced back to P&;^ini’s lime, as the name of a 
Nakshatra, and that it is a mistake to derive it from the 
name of the full-tnoon day. We have now to see if we can 

9 
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trace back the vrord still farther. The word h&yana does 
aot occur ia the Rigveda, and it may be doubted if the name 
Agrahayani was in use in the old Vedic days. H&yana is, 
however, used in the Atharva Veda (viii. 2. 21 ; xi. 6. 17) 
and in the Br&hma^as ; and may be compared with Zend 
ZayarOk meaning winter. Pl^ini (iii. 1. 148) derives h&yana 
from Afato go or abandon, after the analogy of gayana 
and gives two meanings, viz ^ the grain *vrihi' and ‘time.’ 
Whether we accept this derivation or not, it is at any rate 
clear that the word was used in P4]|^ini’s days, to denote 
a division of time, and a kind of grain, and I think we 
can better account for both these meanings of h&yana by 
connecting the word with ayatut and Agrayana or the half- 
yearly sacrifices. Dr. Geiger, speaking of the old Parsi 
calendar observes that “ probably the half-year was more 
employed in civil life than the complete year.”* Now 
whether the observation be entirely correct or not, we can, 
I think at any rate, assume that the division of the year into 
two equal halves is an old one. I have already discussed the 
Cwo-fold division of the year into Dwayhm and Piiriydna 
and its coincidence with the passage of the sun to the north 
and the south of the equator. Ayana in the sense of such a 
division thus appears to be an old word and by prefixing h 
to it we may easily get hayana subsequently changed into 
hSyana like the words in the Prajoidl list, wherein this 
word was not included as it was derived by P&pini in a 
different way. The insertion and omission of h when 

* Dr. Geiger’s Civ. Best, Irsa., Vol. I., p. 152. Dr. Behrader 
mekee a similar observatioa. ** For all these reasons (most of whioh 
are philological) 1 believe we have the right to presuppose ao 
original division of the Indo Germanic year into two seasons." Preh 
Ant, Ary. Peoples, Part IV., chap, vi., p, 302 
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followed by a vowel at the begioaing of a word is not un* 
common even in these days,* and there is nothing extra- 
ordinary if we derive hdyana from ayana. Now by a 
natural process when we have two forms of a word or two 
derivatives of the same root they gradually come to be 
utilised for specific purposes, and so acquire distinct 
meanings. Sanskrit lexicographers class such words under 
YogarAdha. meaning thereby that etymology and conven- 
tion have each a share in determining their denotation. 
Hayana might thus come to exclusively denote a complete 
year, while ayans continued to denote a half-year as 
as before.t When ayana thus became hayana. Agrayana. 
which ail lexicologists derive from agra + ayana.X would be 
changed into agra ■{- hayana’^ Agrahayana ; and when hayana 
was changed to hdyana in a manner analogous to^the words 
in the Prainidi list (Pan. v. 4. 38) as stated above, Agrahayarui 
would be altered into AgrahaydM. We can thus account for 
the double forma— hayana and hdyana, Agrahayana and 
Agrahdyana —which we find given in Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
and other lexicons, while if we accept Pinini’s derivation, 


• Cf. The derivetioo of the word • history * from ‘ istory ’ in 
Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. IL, p. 329. 


t Zend Zayand, denoting winter, probably preserves an older 
meaning, when h&yana was used to denote the second of the two 
seasons (summer and winter; into which Dr. Schrader believes tlut 
the year was primevally divided. Some of the synonyms f®' 
year in Sanskrit originally denoted particular season, e. g., Fi^d. 
Sfcamd. Sami and Hayana may be similarly suppled to have been 
derived from the names of the half-year or ayana. 

: This derivation would give us ilgrayaiw 

and native grammarians obtain the seaond fo»m from the first b> 

the interehange of the initial vowel with the following long a. 
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kayana vrill have to be either thrown out as incorrect or 
derived otherwise. In Amara ii. 8. B2, hayann occurs as a 
different reading for dayana in the sense of a vehicle and 
Bhftnu Dikshita derives it from hay to go; but we might as 
well ask if hay^ ay. and all meaning to go, are not the 
different forms of the same root. As far as the form of the 
word is concerned we may therefore derive hayana from 
hayana and the latter again from ayana and similarly 
Agrah&yaiyz from Agrahayana and this again from 
Agrayam 

I may, however, remark that the process which appears 
so simple according to the modern philological rules, was not 
recognized by the native grammarians. There are good 
many words in Sanskrit which can be thus easily derived on 
the principle of the insertion and omission of h. Thus we have 
invaka and hinvaka both meaning the stars on the top of 
Mrigashiras, and aita and hatta denoting a marketplace. But 
native grammarians, including Panini, would not derive the 
words from each other, as we have done above in the case of 
ayana and hayana. Their method is to give two different 
roots for the two words, thus we have two Vedic roots hinva 
and inva or hiv and both meaning to go, to please, the 
one giving us hinvakd and the other invaka. At and hat, an 
and han, ay and hay, i and it are further instances of the 
principle adopted by the native grammarians in such cases. 
Really speaking this is not solving the difficulty, but only 
shifting it a stage backwards ; for if any explanation is 
necessary to account for the double forms like ayana and 
kt^ana, it is equally required to explain why we should have 
the double roots likn qy and hay, both meaning to go. 
But it appears that the native grammariansd having traced 
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the words to their roots, did not push the matter further. 
With them tna is derived from t to go, dyanu from ny 
to go, hayana from hiy to go, and Myana from Ad to 
go.* Whether and how far we can dispense with 
some of these roots is an important philological 
question, but it is not necessary for us to discuss 
it here* It does not much affect the point under discussion 
whether Adyana is derived from ayana^ u ay to go, or from 
Aa to go as Panini has done. Etymologically both the words, 
ayana and mean “going” and when both came to 
be used to denote a division of time, it is natural to suppose 
that they soon acquired special meanings. Thus while ayana 
continued to denote the half year ; ACtyana^ which was com- 
paratively a later word, might have been exclusively used to 
denote the complete year, and as the beginning of the first 
ayana was also the beginning of the year, A((i)graya7Ui would 
be naturally changed into A{a)graA<i{(x)yan(i to express the 
beginning of the year. Whether we adopt Panini's deriva- 
tion or the principle of modern philology we thus arrive at 
the same result, and so far as our present inquiry is concerned 
we can therefore suppose that the various words, which may 
be represented by A {a)g'^a{a)yana^ or A{a)gritAd{a)ya^a^ are 
all transformations or derivations of agra + ayana ^ 
A{a)grayam. 

• This method Boractimes fails, and native grammarians who 
arc not now at liberty to coin new roots, have to resort to the 
Prishodar^di list. For example, we have two forms ilvala and 
hilvald as different readings for invakd in Amara i. 3, 23. Of these 
Uvald can be derived from U, to sleep, though the root meaning is 
not suitable, but h^vald cannot be even so derived and T^rdndthfi in 
his VAchaspatya would derive or rather obtain the initial h by 
PfishodarAdi, Similarly ct = Pfisho larAdi I 
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Now as regards the meaning it appears to me that ayana 
at first denoted nothing more than the passage of the sun. 
Gradually it meant a division of time regulated by such 
passage. The Agrayana-tshp's thus appear to have originally 
meant the two half-yearly sacrifices performed on the first 
day of each ayana, which seems to be regarded somewhat like 
the new year’s day at present. G&rgya N&r&yana, in his 
commentary on Ashval4yana’s Shrauta Siitras (i. 2. 9. 1.) 
derives Agt ayana from agra + ayana\ but interprets it to mean 
a sacrifice which is followed by eating {ayana,) that is, which 
requires to be performed before the new harvest is used for 
domestic purposes. He thus takes ayana to mean eating, and 
as the Agrayantshtis in later works like Manu (iv. 27) were 
described as " New-harvest sacrifices,” all commentators have 
adopted this explanation of the word. But it appears to me 
to be evidently of latter origin and invented to account for 
the nature of the sacrifice when owing to the falling back of 
seasons the Agrayantshtis came to be performed not at the 
beginning of each ayana as they should have been, but at 
wrong times. The necessity of such an explanation must 
have been still more keenly felt, when instead of two half* 
yearly sacrifices, the Agrayanaishtis were performed thrice 
a year. Ashvaliiyana, it is true, gives only two, cne in 
Vasanta and the other in Sharad, the old beginnings of the 
Devaydna and the Pitriy&na and the real commencement of 
the two ayanas But he has mentioned three kinds of grain 
that may be used, vrihi, shyAmdka and yava ( i. 2. 9. 1, ) and 
bis commentator G&rgya Nir&yana obUrves that yava and 
shySM&ka are to be used simultaneously in Sljarad (i.2. 9. 13). 
It appears, however, that the fact, that three kinds of 
grain were sanctioned for use, soon gave rise to three 
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Agrayana-ishtis — one in Vasanla with vr'ihi ; the second in 
Varsh^ with shydmdika^ and the third in Sharad with yava. 
But that it is a practice of later origin is evident from a 
passage in the Taittiriya S anhita, (v. 1. 7. 3) which states that 
“ twice is grain cooked for the year,” clearly meaning thereby 
that there were only two Agrayana -ishtis in a year when the 
new harvest was first oflFered to gods. I am therefore of 
opinion that originally there were only two half-yearly sacri- 
fices at the commencement of each ayana, and as vrthi was 
used, on the occasion of the first of these ishtts, the word 
a^ana or huyana naturally came to denote the grain so used, 
and that ayatia in Agrayana originally meant not eating as the 
later writers have imagined, but a half-year as the word 
usually denotes. This way of deriving and explaining the 
word is not a new invention. For notwithstanding the fact 
that Agrayana and AgraMyana are explained by I &r4n4tha 
as referring to the sacrifice of grain and eating, yet he deriyes 
Agrayana, 3 vord of the siine group, from agra + ayana and 
explains it to mean that “ the Uttar&yana was in its frcnt.” 
Even native scholars thus appear to be aware of the fact that 
Agrayana coaid he or was derived trom ayana meaning the 
Uttar&ya^. Indeed, we cannot otherwise account why the 
AgrayanesMis were originally celebrated at the beginning of 
Vasanta and the end of VarshS> as stated by Ashvaliyana. 
The Agrahdyant of Amara is thus traceable to Agrayani of 
the Vedic works ; and perhaps it was the initial long vowel 
in the latter that might have been retained in the later form. 

It may, however, be asked if there is any evidence to 
ehow that Agrayana was used to denote a star in the Vedic 


Set Vflchaspatya s. v. Agrayana. 
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works. That Amara, and long before him Pi^ini, understood 
AgrahayanX, if not Agrahayana, to mean the Nakshatra of 
Mrigashiras is undoubted ; and I think we might fairly infer 
therefrom that the meaning given by these writers must have 
come down to them traditionally. Every ayana must begin 
with some Nakshatra, and it is quite natural to suppose that 
Agrayam must have gradually come to denote the star that 
rose with the first ayana. But I have not been able to find 
out a passage where Agrayana is used in the Vedic works to 
expressly denote the constellation of Mrigashiras. 1 may, 
however, refer to the Taittiriya Sanhila (vi. 4. 11. 1.) wherein 
the vessels {grahas) used for sacrificial purposes are mentioned 
as beginning with Agrayana and considering the fact that 
two other vessels are named, as the words themselves denote, 
after the planets Shukra and Manthin,* we might suppose 
that Agrayana came to be included in the list, not as the 
name of a deity, for it was not such a name, but as denoting, 
the star which commenced the year, or the half-year. The 
word graha which in the sacrificial literature denotes vessel 
has been used in later astronomical works to denote the 
planets, the number of which, including the sun and the 
moon, is fixed at nine, the same as the number of the vessels 
used for sacrificial purposes. It is not, therefore, improbable 
l&xaX AgrahAyani QX Agrahayatm of the later writers was a 
transformation of Agrayana, and that Mrigashiras, was so 
called in old times for sacrificial purposes. When the Agra- 
yamshtis lost their primary meaning, Agrayana or Agraha- 


* See tn/m Cnap. Vll. In Taitt. Han, iii. 1. 6. 8 the vessel is 
described as the vessel o/ Agrayana, thus shewing that the vessel 
WM aamed after Jigrayana, which must therefore be either the 
same of a deity of of a Naieshatra. 
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yana naturally came to to be used more to denote the month 
when the sacri&ce was performed than the Nakshalra at 
the beginning of the dyana, thus giving rise to the specu* 
lations previously discussed. But in whatever way we may 
explain the disappearance of Agrayana in the sense of 
Mrigashiras in the oldest Yedic works, the fact that in the 
days of Amara and long before him of P4nini Agrahdyani 
was used to denote the constellation of Orion remains 
unshaken, and we may safely infer therefrom that the mean- 
ing given by them was a traditional one. 

We have already seen how legends gathered round the 
“ antelope’s head. ” It was the head of Praj^pati wishing 
to violate his daughter, by which some understood the 
dawn, some the sky and some the star Aldebaran ( Ait. Br. 
iii 33 ), Others built the story of Namuchi upon the same 
which placed Vritra, at the doors of hell; while a third class of 
legend-makers considered that the death of Fraj&pati was 
voluntary for the sacrificial purposes of the Devas, The follow- 
ing summary of the classical traditions about the death of 
Orion, taken from Dr. Smith’s smaller Classical Dictionary, will 
show how strikingly similar they are to the old Vedic legends- 

“ The cause of Orion’s death is related variously. 
“According to some, Orion was carried off by Bos (Aurora), 
“ who had fallen in love with him ; but as this was dis* 
** pleasing to the gods, Artemis killed him with an arrow 
“in Ortygia.* According to others, he was beloved by 
“ Artemis and Apollo t indignant at his sister’s affection 
“for him, asserted that she was unable to hit with her 

• Homer Od. v. 121, 4. See Gladstone’s Time and Place of 
Homer, p. 214. t 

t Ov. Fast T. 537. 
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“arrow a distant point which he showed her in the sea. 
“She thereupon took aim, the arrow hit its mark, but the 
“mark was the head of Orion, who was swimming in the 
“ sea. A third account, which Horace follows, states that he 
“ offered violence to Artemis, and was killed by the god- 
“ dess with one of her arrows.” 

Thus love, arrow and decapitation which are the three 
principal elements in the Vedic legends, are all present in 
these traditions. There is another story which says that 
Orion was stung to death by a scorpion ; but this is 
evidently intended to represent the fact that the constella- 
tion of Orion sets when that of Scorpion rises in the east, 
and is therefore of later origin when the zodiacal signs 
were adopted by the Greeks. 

There are other traditions which point out the position 
of Orion in the course of the year. The cosmical setting of 
the constellation was believed to be an indication of stormy 
weather and the constellation was called imbuferor acquosus 
in the same way as the Skva in the Vedas is said to com- 
mence the year, while Shunasirau are invoked along with 
Farjanya for ram. The German traditions are, however, 
more specific, and 1 take the following abstract of the same 
by Prof. Kuhn communicated to the late Dr. Rfijendral&l 
Mitra and published by the latter in his “ Indo-Aryans,” 
Vol. II., pp. 300-302 : — 

“ Both in our ancient and modern popular traditions, 
there is universally spoken of the Wild Hunter, who some* 
times appears under the name of Wodan or Goden, and 
was, in heathenish times, the supreme god of the ancient 
German nations. This god coincides, both In character and 
shape with the ancient Budra of the Vedas {vtde p. 99). 
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Now there is a class of traditions in which this ancient God 
is said to hunt a stag and shoot at it, just as Rudra in the 
Brahinanas is represented as shooting at the rishya and 
tohiL The stag in German mythology, is the animal of the 
god Freyr, who, like Praj^pali, is a god of the sun, of ferti- 
lity, &c., so that the shot at that stag is to be compared 
with Kudra’s shooting at the rwA^flf = Prajapati. I have 
further endeavoured to show that some indications exist in 
the mediaeval penitentials of Germany and England, which 
give us to understand that at the close of the old year and 
at the beginning of the new one ( we call that lime “ die- 
zwolften’* or thi twelve dttySj dvadashdhu of the Indians ) 
there were mummeries performed by the country people, in 
which two persons seem to have been the principal per- 
formers, the one of whom was disguised as a stag while the 
other was disguised as a hind. Both represented a scene, 
which must have greatly interested and amused the people, 
but very much offended the clergy, by its sordid and hideous 
character; and from all the indications which are given in 
the text, communicated by me ( pp 108.180), we may safely 
suppose that the chief contents of this representation was 
the connection of a stag and a hind ( or of an old woman ), 
which was accompanied by the singing of unchaste songs. 
From English customs at the New-Year’s Day, we may 
also infer that the hunter's shooting at this pair was even 
a few centuries ago, nay, is even now, not quite forgotten. 
Now as the time of the “ twelve days was with our ances- 
tors the holiest of the whole year, and the gods were 
believed to descend at that lime from heaven and to visit 
the abodes of Aen, we may firmly believe that this repre- 
sentation also was a scene of the life of the Gods. I hope 
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to have thus proved that the Brahmanical and the German 
traditions are almost fully equal, and I have finally attempted 
to lay open the idea from which the ancient myth proceeded. 
According to my explanations, our common Indo-European 
ancestors believed that the sun and the day flight ( which 
was, so to say, personified under the image of various 
animals, as a cow or bull, a horse, a boar, a stag), was 
every day killed in the evening and yet re>appeared almost 
unhurt, the next morning. Yet a decay of his power was 
clearly visible in the time from midsummer to midwinter, 
in which latter time, in the more northern regions he 
almost wholly disappears, and in northern Germany, during 
the time of the twelve days, is seldom to be seen, the 
heavens being then usually covered all over with clouds. 
1 have therefore supposed, it was formerly believed that 
the sun was then completely destroyed by a God, who was 
both a God of night and winter as also of storm, Rudra=> 
Wodan. The relics of the destroyed sun, they seem to have 
recognised in the brightest constellations of the winter 
months, December and January, that is, in Orion and the 
surrounding stars. But when they saw that they had been 
deceived and the sun re appeared the myth gained the 
further development of the seed of Praj&pati, from the 
remnants of which a new Aditya as welt as all bright and 
shining Gods were produced. I have further shown that 
both Greek astronomy and German tradition proved to be 
in an intimate relation with the Brahmanical tradition ; for 
the former shows us, in almost the same place of the celestial 
sphere, a gigantic hunter (Mrigavy&dha, Sirius; Orion, the 
hunter Mfigashiras) ; whilst the latter has not yet forgotten 
that Saint Hubertus, the stag-killer, who is nothing but a 
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representative of the God Wodan, who had, like Rudra, the 
power of healing all diseases (the hhishaktafna of the 
Vedas) and particularly possessed cures for mad dogs which 
not only were his favourite companions, but were also in near 
connection with the hottest season of the year, when the 
declining of the sun begins, the so-called do^^days^ 

Here is an equally striking coincidence between the 
German and the Vedic traditions. The mummeries were 
performed “ at the close of the old year and at the beginning 
of the new onef and the stag and the hunter had therefore 
something to do with it. Prof. Kuhn^s explanation does not 
clear up this point satisfactorily, nor does it give any reason 
why the festivals were celebrated only duiing the twelve days 
preceding the new year. As regards tlie decay of the sun^s 
power it must have been observable during the whole season 
and does not therefore in any way account for the selection 
of 12 particular days. As for the dvddashdha of the Indians, 
it is the period during which a person consecrates himself 
for a yearly sacrifice and so must naturally precede the 
commencement of the new year w’hen the annual sacrifice 
commences, and I have previously shewn that it represents 
the difference between the lunar and the solar years ; in other 
words, they were what we may now call the intercalary days 
added at the end of eaoh year to keep the concurrence of the 
lunar and the solar measures of time. The German traditions 
therefore can be belter accounted for, it we suppose that they 
are the reminiscences of a time when the ttag and tne hunter 
actually commenced the year. This also explains why the 
dog-days were considered so important. When Sirius or the 
dog-star rose with the sun at the beginning of the year, the 
dog-days, or rather the days when the dog was not visible, were 
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the new>year's days, and as such they were naturally invested 
with an importance which they never lost. I have already 
alluded to the passage in the Bigveda which states that the 
dog awakened the Bibhus, or the gods of the seasons, at the 
end of the year, and this appears to me to be the origin of 
what are still known as dog-days in the western countries. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes and by neglecting 
to maintain the correspondence of the seasons the days now 
fall during a period different from the one they did of old, 
but such differences we find in all cases where ancient rites 
or festivals are preserved. The feast of the manes, which 
the Farsis and the Hindus seem to have commenced to- 
gether when the summer solstice occurred in the month of 
Bhidrapada, now no longer coincides with the summer sol- 
stice ; but for that reason we cannot say that it might not 
have occured originally at the summer solstice, especially 
when the later supposition is supported by other reliable 
evidence, and gives a better origin of the festival. I am not 
therefore disposed to accept Prof. Kuhn’s explanation as satis- 
factory, and am of opinion that the German traditions are the 
reminiscences of a time when the vernal equinox was in Orion, 
the hunter. We cannot otherwise account why the mummeries 
and festivals should have been celebrated during the twelve 
days at the end of the old and the beginning of the new year. 

It will, I think, be evident from this that the Greeks and 
Germans have preserved the memory of the days when the 
year commenced with the vernal equinox in Orion. I have 
previously shown that the Parsi primitive calendar, as fixed 
by Dr. Geiger, points to the same conclusion. The Farsis, 
the Greeks, the Germans and the Indians therefore appear 
to have separated after these traditions were formed and 
after Orion was figured, and recognised as the Agrayana 
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constellation. I do not think that any more traditional 
coincidences are necessary to establish the Aryan origin of 
the constellation of Orion, as well as its position at the ver- 
nal equinox in old days. I shall, however, give one more 
coincidence which on account of its peculiar nature is alike 
interesting and important. 

In the Greek mythology Orion, after his death as above 
described, was placed among stars, “ where he appears as a 
giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin, and a club.” Now, 
if as remarked by Plutarch, Orion is an original Greek name, 
we should find some traces of these various adjuncts of Orion 
or at least some of them in the old Iranian and Indian works. 
Do we so find them 1 1 think we do, only if we look for them 
with a little more attention and care, for the transformation 
is more specific and peculiarly out of the way in this case, 
IntheVedic works Soma is said to be the presiding deity 
of the asterism of Mrigashiras. Soma is Haoma with the 
Parsis. The 26th verse in the Haoma Yasht is as follows:— 

Frd te Mazdiio barat pautvanim aivyaonghanem 
steher-paesangftem mainyu-tdstem vanghuhtm-daemm 
Mdzdayasnim. 

which has been thus rendered by Mr. Mills m his transla- 
tion of the Zend Avesta, Part III., in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series ( P. 238 ) Forth has Mazda borne to thee, 
the star-bespangled girdle, the spirit-made, the ancient one, 
the Mazda-Yasnian Faith.” Dr. Haug takes paurmnm 
in the original to mean ” leading the pautvasr which latter 
he believes to be the Persian name for the Pleiades, which 
is variously written parit, parvah, parvtn and paiviz.\ This 
keen-sighted snarrest ion of Dr. Haug has been pronounced 

• SeeSmith’s Dictionary of Classical Rlythology. 
t Dr. Haug’s Bssays on the Parsis, p. 18-. 
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by Mr. Mills as ** doubtful, and refuted by Vistasp Yasht 
29, where Darmesteter renders a word probably akin as 
‘ the many.’ " But excepting this difference of opinion all 
agree in holding this Yasht to be an ancient one, '* a repro- 
duction of an Aryan original,”* and that the verse above 
given contains a description of the belt of Orion. Orion is 
Haoma, the Soma of the Indians which is its presiding 
deity in the Vedic works, and the above verse states that 
God has given a natural star-studded girdle to Haoma. 
This girdle is, therefore, no other than the belt of Orion. 
The verse in the Haoma Yasht, however suggests more 
than it denotes. Both Haug and Mills have used the word 
'girdle' in the translation. But whether we use ‘girdle’ 
or ‘ belt,’ it hardly conveys the idea of the original awyaon- 
gltamm. It is a striking instance of how in translations we 
sometimes lose the force of the original. Aivyaonghana is 
a Zend word for the kusti, or the saaed thread of the 
Parsis, which they wear round their waist. The ‘ girdle ’ 
or the ' belt ’ of Orion is thus said to be his kusti, and 
though we may have no more traces of the ‘ beJt ' or the 
‘club’ of Orion in the Parsi scriptures, the above verse at 
once directs our attention to the place where we may expect 
to find the traces of Orion's belt in the Indian works 

m 

1 have before pointed out that Orion or Mrigashiras is called 
Praj4pati in the Vedic works, otherwise called Yajna. A 
belt or girdle ora piece of cloth round the waist of Orion or 
Yajna will therefore be naturally named after him as yafno- 
pavhta, the upavita, or the cloth of Yajna. The term, how- 
ever, now denotes the sacred thread of the Br&hmans, and it 
may naturally be asked whether it owes its character, if not 

* See Sacred Books of the Bast Series, Vol. XXXI., Zend Avesta. 
Part HI , p, 238. 
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the origin, to the belt of Orion. I think it does on the 
following grounds. 

The word yajnopavita is derived by all native scholars 
itom yajna^-upavita; but there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether we should understand the compound to mean an 
* upavlta ior yajna' i. e.^for sacrificial purposes, or, whether it 
is the 'upavlta of yajna! The former is not incorrect, but 
authority is in favour of the latter. Thus the Prayoga-writers 
quote a to the effect that “the High Soul is termed 
yajna by the hotris*] this is his upav'ita; therefore, it is yajno- 
pavita." A mantra, which is recited on the occasion of wear- 
ing the sacred thread means, “ I bind you with the upavita of 
yajna ; ”t while the first half of the general formula with which 
a Brahman always puts on his sacred thread is as follows : — 

The mantra is not to be found in any of the existing 
Sanhitas, but is given in the Brahmopanishad and by 
Baudhiyana. This verse is strikingly similar to the verse 
quoted above from the Haoma Yasht. It says, "•yajnopavita 
is high and sacred ; it was born with PrajS,pati, of old.” 
The word corresponds with/<r«n/a«?«» in the AvesU 
verse and thus decides the question raised by Dr. Haug, wnile 

<1 

t See Tarandtha’s vashaspotya a. v. upcmita ; and Sankbya- 
yana Gyihyasutra, ii. 2. 3, where the mantra is given as follows 

I i 

Gvihyastura, il. 2. 11, both these mantras, Wf & c.. •nd 

*0^ are given. 

10 
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xahaja* born with the limbs of Praj4pati, conveys the same 
meaning as maimu-tdstem. The coincidence between these 
verses cannot be accidental, and it appears to me that the sacred 
thread must be derived from the belt of Orion. UpavUa^ from 
ve to weave, literally means a piece of cloth and not a thread.t 
It appears, therefore, that a cloth worn round the waist was the 
primitive form oi yajncpavita, and that the idea of sacredness 
was introduced by the theory that it was to be a symbolic 
representation of Praj^pati's waist-cloth or belt. In the 
Taittiriya Sanhi(4 ( ii. 6. 11, 1. ) nivtta, pr&chinavlta and 
upavita, three words which at present denote the position 
of the sacred thread on the body of a Brahman, are defined, 
but the Mimfinsakast understand them to apply not to the 
sacred thread, as we now wear it, but to a piece of cloth 
or dear-skin, which everyone must use at the time of 
sacrificing. It appears, therefore, that in the oldest times 
the Brfihamans wore a piece of cloth or deer-skin and not 
a thread. This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
fact, that according to the ritual given in the Sfitras, no 
sacred thread is mentioned in the description of the 
ceremony of Upanayana ; § while the investiture with the 

• Ilf* •riwr I Shankar^- 

nanda’scom. on Brahmopauishad (MS.). 

t Cf. Medh^tithi on Manu, ii. 44. 

I Cf. Jaiminiya nyAya fnAl& vistftra, iii. 4. 1. OTf 

I *1 I “ f RE* W firtN” 

(Taitt. Arn., ii« 1) 

Taitt. Arn. ii« 1 is the only passage in the Vedic works which 
fully describes the positions ftCe,and it expressly mentions 

IHV but not 

I See TArdoAthe*8 VAohaspatya •• v. iipaeto. Also Ashvattyana 
Gfihya Sutra i. 19, 8-10'12, where (^inat mekkali and danda art 
alone mentioned. 
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thread is looked upon at present as the principal part of that 
ceremony. We have still retained a memory of this old 
practice in the performance of obsequies and at the time of 
performing sacrifices, when a piece of cloth is worn in addition 
to the sacred thread. Devala* says that out of the three 
sacred threads to be worn, one is a substitute for the upper 
garment, thus clearly indicating what the old practice was. 
But this is not the place to go into these details. It is enough 
for our purpose to notice that yajnopavita originally, meant 
a piece of cloth, and that in the times of the mriti- 
writers, it came to be symbolically represented by the sacred 
thread, thrice twisted and thrice folded. There is, however, 
another difficulty which must be here noticed. The Parsis 
wear their sacred thread round the waist, while the Brahmans 
usually wear it over the left shoulder and across the body, 
leaving the right arm free ( * upavtta ). The Parsis may 
thus be said to wear their sacred thread after the manner of 
Orion ; but in the case of the Brahmans, it may be questioned 
if their manner of wearing the thread corresponds to the 
position of Orion's belt. From the passage in the TaittiriyA 
Sanhiti referred to above, it will, however, be seen that nivita 
(and not updvitd), is the position of the thread there 
prescribed for all human actions, or, in other words, for doing 
all ordinary business of life. Nivita has been defined by all 
later writers to mean the position of the sacred thread passing 
around the neck, over both ihe shoulders and dropping down 
in front. A reference to Kuro&rila Bhatta’s Tanra Vftrtika 
(iii. 4. 8.), will, however, show that nivita also meant “ tying 
round the waist.” and Kum&rila observes that “tying round 
the waist is the most convenient position for all kinds of 
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work.”* Anandagiri and Govind4nanda in their commenta* 
ries on Shankara’s |Bh&sbya on the Brahmashtras (iii. 4. 
19.), give the same explanation, from which it appears that 
the Brahmans, like the Farsis, once wore the thread around 
the waist, thus literally girding up their loins when they had 
to do any work. The sacred thread of the Farsis and the 
Brahmans thus seems to be a symbolical representation of 
Frajapati's girdle or Orion’s belt in every respect. The 
various stages, by which the original piece of cloth round 
the waist dwindled into a thread, are interesting and instruc- 
tive from a ceremonial point of view, but not being relevant 
to the present inquiry, I do not mention them here, 

• As the passage is important as a record of now obsolete practice 
1 give it here in the original — 

aw w i 

The word in this passage indicates that the writer had a 

text in his mind. MAdhava in his commentary on the Parushara 
Smriti (Cal Ed., p. -450^ quotes Kdt}dyana and Devala as follows: 

WWW*!:— w wwt ^ afen I 

ai$r: llw I 

I think these verses clearly indicate that the thread must be worn 
below the breast and above the navel, and going round the whole 
waist. As the practice has long since been obsolete, the verses have 
been ^much misunderstood by later writers. The author of the 
does, however, clearly state that there are two ways of 
wearing the thread, first over the shoulder as described in the 
Taitt, Am. ii. 1; and ( in the original) aeoond as given in the 
above texts of Kfttyayana and Devala. Thia view has also been 
adopted by the author of the iNVRwIfBlV. 
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ORION AND HIS BELT. 


U» 


Bui the sacred thread is not the only trace of Orion’s 
dress that we have retained. A reference to the Upanayana 
ceremonial will show that we have preserved belt, staff, 
skin, and all. Every boy, who is the subject of this ceremony, 
has to wear a fnekhald or grass cord round his waist, and 
we still put three knots to this cord just over the navel, as 
it were, to represent the three stars in the belt of Orion.* 
In the V&jasaneyi Sanhitd 4. 10, we are told that the knot 
of the tnekhalA^ when it is worn for sacrificial purposes, is to 
be lied with the mantra, “you are the knot of Soma,”t 
which Mahldhara explains as “ a knot dear to Soma but 
which remembering that we have a similar verse in the 
Haoma Yasht, may be naturally interpreted to mean the knot 
of Soma, the presiding deity over the constellation of Orion. 
Then every boy whose ttpouayana, or the thread ceremony 
as it is popularly understood, is performed, must carry with 
him a stick of the pdlasha or the fig-tree and the same 
passage in the Vdjasaneyi Sanhitd says that for sacrificial 
purposes the slick (danda) is to be taken in hand by the 
Mantra, “ O wood ! be erect and protect me from sin till 
the end of this yajn/ty Here again Mahidhara interprets 
yajna to mean sacrifice for which the staff is taken up. 

* In the Prayoga works we have (and we still do so> 

In the Sdnkhyiyna Grihya Sutra ii. 2. 2, we are told that the 
knots of the meWMild may be one, three or five, and the commentator 

adds that the knots should be equal in nnmbcf to one’s jpfovoiwi 
The author of the SansWra Kaustubhaquotcs a amriti to ^tU eame 
effect. But the explanation is unsuited to the first case, »«., of one 
knot, and I am inc taed to take it to be a later suggestion. 

t fftnw I 
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But I think here also we may trace a reference to Fraj&pati 
alias Yajna. The third accompaniment of a newly initiated 
boy is the deer-skin« Theoretically it is necessary that he 
should be fully clothed in a deer* skin, but practically we now 
attach a small piece of deer*skin to a silk Ihread and 
wear this thread along with the Yajnopavlia. Mekhald^ ajina^ 
danda (the girdle, the skin and the staff) are thus the three 
distinguishing marks of a newly initiated boy; and what could 
they mean, except that the boy is made to assume the dress 
of Praj4pati as far as possible. To become a Brahman is to 
imitate Prajipati, the first of the Brahmans. Prajapati assumed 
the form of a deer, so the boy is clothed in a deer-skin ; Pra- 
j&pati has a girdle round his waist (the belt of Orion), so has 
the boy his mekhali with three knots over the navel ; and 
lastly, Prajdpati has a staff, and so the boy must have it too.* 


* Dr. Schrader in his Preh. Ant. Ary. Peop., Part iv., Chap. 
viif„ concludes that the primitive dress consisted of a piece of 
woolen or linen cloth thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, and 
a girdle. The history of yajnopavttay the way of wearing it as 
described in Taitt. Arn. ii. 1., and Orion’s dress, as conceived by the 
Greeks, point to the same conclusion. 1 have already alluded to the 
difficulty of explaining how u'pavita^ which literally means a cloth, 
came to denote a thread. If yaJnopavUa be taken to have originally 
rntmt yajna And ujpavitaf And yajna be further supposed to have 
once denoted a girdle this difficulty is removed. Av. yaslo Gk. iostost 
Litb.ytisfas, meaning girded” point to an original root Jos, Av. 
yan^A, from which Gk zonu, Av, aiv ydonghana may be derived (Sea 
Picks’ lodo Germ. Wort ). If we suppose that the root appeared as 
yey in Sanskrit and derive yajna from it, like Gk. zanu, we may take 
ya^na to mean a girdle and transbfte 

Upa. 5.^ by how can a BrAman bif without a girdle and a 
cloth.?” If this suggestion be correct, then yajnogavita must be 
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Thus in their Upanayan ceremony the Br&hmans have fuUj 
preserved the original characteristic of the dress of PrajA* 
pati or Orion. The Br&hman batu (boy) does not, however, 
carry a sword as Orion is supposed to do, aod the skin used 
by the boy is deer’s and not lion's. I cannot account for the 
first of these differences except on the ground that it might 
be a later addition to the equipment of Orion, the hunter. 
But the second might be traced to a mistake similar to that 
committed in the case of the seven rikshas. The word 
Mfiga in the Rigveda, means according to the S&yana both a 
Hon and a deer, and I have already referred to the doubts 
entertained by modern scholars as to the animal really 
denoted by it. Mtigdjina is therefore likely to be mistaken 
for lions skin. There is thus an almost complete coinci- 
dence of form between Orion as figured by the Greeks and 
the boy whose upanayana is recently perforined, and who is 
thus made to dress after the manner of Prajipati. I do not 
mean to say that a piece of cloth Was not worn round the 
waist before the constellation of Orion was so conceived ; on 
the contrary, it is more natural to suppose that the ancient 


taken to have meant nothing more than a mantle and a girdle^ in 
pfimitivo times and that the primitive people invested Orion 
with a dress similar to their own. When Orion came to be looked 
upon as a celestial representation of Prajapati, Orion’s dress most 
have attained the sacred character which we find preserved in the 
sacred thread of the Parsis and the BrSmans. I, however, know of 
no passage in the Vedic literature where yajna is used in the sense 
of a girdle, and hmoe the above suggestion must be considered as 
very doubtful. But it may be here mentioned that in Marftthlwo 
use the word j&me to denote the sacred thread. This word is 
evidently derived from Sk. y^tio, Prfikrita janno. Perhaps we have 
retained onlyt he first word of the long compound yaynopavita. 
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people invested Orion with their own dress. But the coinci* 
dence of details above given does, in my opinion, fully 
establish the fact that the sacred character of a datu's dress 
was derived from what the ancient priests conceived to be 
the dress of Prajipati. With these coincidences of details, 
still preserved, it is impossible to deny that the configuration 
of the constellation of Orion, is of Aryan origin and that the 
Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian Aryas must have lived 
together when these traditions and legends were formed. 

And now it may be asked that if the Eastern and the 
Western legends and traditions of Orion are so strikingly 
tonilar, if not identical, if the dress and the form of the 
constellation are shewn to have been the same amongst the 
different sections of the Aryan race, and if the constellations 
at the feet and in front of Orion— Oanis Major and Canis 
Minor, Kuon and Prokuon,* Shvan and Prashvan, the Dog 
.ndthe Foredog— are Aryan both in name and traditions ; 
jn short, if the figure, the costume, the attendants and the 
history of Orion are already recognised as Aryan is it not 
highly probable that the name, Orion, should itself be a 
transformation or corruption of an ancient Aryan word ? 
Orion is an old Greek name. Homer in the fifth book of 
Odyssey speaks of the bold Orion and the traditional coin* 
ddences, mentioned above, fully establish the probability 
of Plutarch’s statement that the word is not borrowed from 
s non-Aryan source. Two of the three names, mentioned 
by Plutarch Oanis (Kuon) and Ursa (Arktos) have again been 
phonetically identified with Sanskrit shvan and ri'h^has, 
and we may, therefore, legitimately expect to find Orion 
^ilarly traced back to an Aryan original. 1 <he task, how* 

* See note oa page 119 lupra. 
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ever, is not so easy as il appears to be at the first sight 
The Greek mythology does not give us any help in the 
solution of this question. It tells us that a hunter by name 
Orion was transformed after his death into this constellation 
which consequently came to be called after him. But this 
is surely no satisfactory explanation Who is the hunter 
that was so transformed ? There are many mythological 
proper names in Greek which can be traced back to their 
Aryan originals, and why should Orion be not similarly 
derived ? The story obviously points to the Vedic legends 
of Rudra, 'who is said to be stilt chasing Praj^pati in the 
heavens. The Vedic legend has fully preserved all the 
three elements in the story— the hunter Rudra, the dog 
and the antelope’s head, while the Greeks appear to have 
retained only the hunter and the dog with nothing to hunt 1 
But that does not preclude us from discovering the 
identity of these legends and the question is whether 
we can suggest a Sanskrit word which will give us Orion 
according to the already established phonetic rules. I know 
of no name of Rudra from which Orion can be so derived. 
But if we look to the names of the constellation of 
Mrigashiras, we may, I think, in the absence ol any better 
suggestion provisionally derive Orton fiom Sanskrit 
K^ayaiui the original of Agrahayana) The intial long d 
in Sanskrit may be represented by omega in Greek as in Sk. 
&ma, Gk. dmos, Sk. ashu, Gr. dkus, and the last word aydna 
may become ion in Greek, is not, however, so easy to 

account for the dropping of before r in the body of the 
word. Comparison of Sk. which Gk. and of Sk. 

ghrdna with Gk. m, rinos, shews that the change may take 
piece initully, but scholars whom I have consulted think 
that there is no instance in which it takes place medially 
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between Greek and Sanskrit, though such changes are not 
rare between other languages as in Old Irish Cymric 
Mf, which K. Brugmann I derives from* agra. Also com* 
pareGk. Jakru, Goth. tagr. Old Irish </<?>, English Uar\ 
Latin exagmen, examen, O Ir. Am, from the root aj. I do 
not feel myself competent to decide the question, and hence 
must remain content with simply throwing out the sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. I have shewn that traditional 
coincidences clearly establish the possibility of the Aryan 
origin of Orion, and if I have not hit upon the correct word 
that does not affect my argument. My case does not, in 
fact, rest on phonetic coincidences. I rely principally upon 
certain statements in the Vedic works, which indicate that 
the vernal equinox was once in Orion, and I wanted to 
shew — and I think I have shewn it — that there is sufficient 
evidence in the Greek and Parsi legends to corroborate the 
statment in the Vedic works about the Phalgunt fuIUmoon 
being once the first night of the year. We can now 
give a reasonable explanation of bow Fravarshinam came 
to be the first month in the primitive Parsi calendar and 
why Dathusho should have been dedicated to Din (creator).t 


IConp. Gram., Vol. I. Arts, 518. 523. Prof. Max Muller extends the 
rale to Greek and Latin, see his Lectures on tbe Science of Langu- 
agc, Vol. II., p. 309, where several other instances are given. For a 
full statement of the phonetic difficulties in identifying Gk. Orim 
with Sk. /grayana, see A|>p. to this essay. 

t By the bye it may be here remarked that we can perhaps 
better account for the names Ahuramazda and Ahriman on the theory 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion, the winter solstice in 
UttsrA BhftdrapadA and the summer solstice in Uttari Phalgnot. 
The presiding deities of the last two Nakshatras are 
respectively Ahir-Budhnya and Aryaman, Recording to the 
Avesta belief, which assigns the south to the Gods and tbs north to 
the Daevas, Ahir Budimya, as the regent of the southermoat 
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The mummeries and festivals amongst the Germans can 
also be more satisfactorily accounted for, while above all, 
the form the dress and the traditions of Orion may be now 
better traced and understood. I have already in the 
previous chapter shown that even the Vedic legends, espe* 
daily those in the later works, can be simply and naturally 
explained on the assumption we have made regarding the 
position of the equinoxes in the days of the Rigveda. The 
hypothesis on which so many facts, legends, and traditions 
can be so naturally explained, may, in the absence of a 
better theory, be fairly accepted, as correct without more 
proof. But in the present case we can go still further and 
adduce even direct evidence, or express Vedic texts, in its 


point, would come to be regarded as the supreme ruler of the gods, 
while Aryaman would be the king of the evil spirits. Therefore we 
may suppose that the names Ahura Mazda and Aliriman, if not 
aetually derived from these words, were, at least modelled after 
them. Amongst the names of the Vedic deities Ahir Budhnya is 
the only word, both the component members of wnich, are declined 
as in Ahura Mazda. Spent Mainyus and Anghra Mainyus is a 
distinct pair by itself ; and besides the difficulty of deriving Ahriman 
from Anghra Mainyus, there seems to be no reason why Aj>rim«o. 
if so derived, should be contrasted with Ahura Mazda. IS*® 

Mazd. Rclig. by Casartclli, trans. by F. J. Dastur Jamasp Asa, §§ » 

72, pp. 54-6.) Parsi mythology has another deity named Airyaman, 
and as this word is derived from Sanskrit Aryaman, it may be 
objected that same word cannot be said to have also *‘'* “““* 

for the evil spirit. 1 do not think that the objection is wel founded 
Cf. Andra <Sk. Indra and Verethraghna fSk. Yf*'**^***”) 
which are the names of the same deity in Sanskrit, but 
has become an evil spirit in the Avesta. But 1 esnnot fd ly 
discuss the subject in a note, and not being pertinent to «y 
I canLt also di more than merely record here an explanation that 

may possibly be suggested. 
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support In the chapter on the Kriltik^s, I have drawn 
attention to the remarks of Prof. Max Mhller who objected 
to the conclusion based entirely on the Yedinga Jyotisha on 
the ground that no allusion to the position of the Krittikas 
was to be found in the Vedic hymns. We can now account 
for this silence ; for how can the hymns, which appear to be 
song when the sun was in Orion at the beginning of the year, 
contain any allusion to the period when the vernal equinox 
fell in the Krittikas ? This could have been easily perceived 
if, instead of confining to the controversy about the position 
of the Krittikas and endeavouring to find out If some clue to 
the date of the Veda could be obtained from the determina- 
tion of the original number and source of the Nakshatras, 
scholars had pushed their inquiries further back and examined 
the Vedic hymns in the same critical spirit. It would not 
have been difficult in that case to discover the real meaning 
of the Vedic verse which states that “ the dog awakened the 
Bibhus at the end of the year.” I have in a previous chapter 
already referred to the verses in the Bigveda regarding the 
position of Yama’s dogs and the death of Namuchi. These 
passages, as well as the description of Vrika or the dog-star 
rising before the son after crossing the eternal waters, the 
terminus of the Devay^na (Rig. i. 105. 11.), sufficiently 
indicate the position of the equinoxes in those days. In the 
next chapter I propose to discuss and examine two other 
important passages from the Rigveda, which directly bear out 
the statement in the Taittlrya Sanhiti with which we have 
started, vist.^ that the Fhalguni full-moon commenced the year 
at the winter solstice in days previous to those of the Taittlrya 
SanhiU and the Br&hma^. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RIBHUS AND VRISHARAPI. 

• 

Knowledge of astronomy in Vedic times— The seasons and the year— 
The The zodiacal belt or Observation of a total 

eclipse of the sun in the Rigveda— Knowledge of the planets— 
Shukra and Manthin— Venus and Vena, Shukra and Kupris— 
The legend of the Ribhus— Their identiOoation with the Ritus or 
the seasons of the year— Their sleep or rest in Agohya’s (sun’s) 
house for 12 intCTcalary days— said to be awakened by dog (Rig, 
i. 161. 13J at the end of the year— Indicates the commencement 
of the year with the dog-star — Nature and character of 
VrishAkapi — His identification with the sun at the autumnal 
equinox— The hymn of VrishAkapi in the Rigveda x, SO-lts 
Meaning discussed verse by verse — Cessation and commence- 
ment of sacrifices on the appearance and disappearance of 
VrisbAkapi in the form of a Mriga— IndrAni euts off his head and 
sets a dog at his ear— Orion (Mrigashiras) and Canis— Meaning 
of nedfj/as in the Vedic literature— When VrishAkapi enters the 
house of Indra, his Mriga becomes invisible (Rig x. 86.22,)— 
Points to the vernal equinox in Orion or Mriga— Leading inci- 
dents in the story stated and explained. 

It is said that we cannot suppose that the Vedic bards 
were acquainted even with the simplest motions of heavenly 
bodies. The slalement, however, is too general and vague 
to be criticised and examined. If it is intended to be 
understood in the sense that the complex machinery of 
observation which the modern astronomers possess and the 
reiulls which they have obtained thereby were unknown in 
early days, then I think there cannot be two opinions on 
that point. But ii by it is meant that the Vedic poets were 
ignorant of everything except the sun and the dawn, 
ignorant of the Nakshatras, ignorant of month, ayanas, 
years and so on, then there is no authority or support for 

such a supposition in the Rigveda. On the contrary, we 
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find that some of the Nakshatras are specifically named, 
such as Aijuni and AgJuL in Rig. x. 85. 13, while the same 
hymn speaks generally of the Nakhatras, and the motions 
of the moon and the sun as causing the seasons. In Rig. 
i. 164 we have again several references to the seasons, the 
year and the number of days contained in it (verse 48) and 
according to Y4ska, perhaps to the ayanas ( Nirukta 7. 24 ). 
I have in a previous chapter referred to the passages 
in the Rigveda, which mention the Devay&na and the 
PitriySLna, the old names of the ayanas beginning with the 
vernal equinox ; and there is, therefore, no objection to 
understand the above verse ( i. 164. 48) as alluding to the 
black or the Pitriyina. The intercalary month is mention- 
ed in Rig. i 26. 8. while in i. 24. 8 Varuna is said to have 
constructed a broad path for the sun, which appears 
evidently to refer to the Zodiacal belt. I am further in- 
clined to think that the path of rita ( Rig. i. 41. 4 ) which 
is mentioned several times in the Rigveda, where the 
Adityas are said to be placed ( x. 86. 1 ), and wherein 
Sarami discovered the cows of Indra ( v. 46. 7, 8 ) refers to 
the same broad belt of the Zodiac which the luminaries, as 
observed by the Vedic bards, never transgressed. It was 
so to speak their ‘right’ way, and therefore called rita, 
which though literally derived from rf to go, soon came to 
mean the ‘right,’ path the circle of which exists for ever, or 
rather exists and exists ( varvarti) in the vault of the heavens 
( Rig. i, 164. 11 ). Prof. Ludwig goes further and holds 
that the Rigveda mentions the inclination of the ecliptic 
with the equator (i. 110. 2 ) and the axis of the earth ( x. 89. 
4). It is now generally admitted that the seven fikfhas 
were also known and named at this time. The mention of 
a hundred physicians in Rig. i. a4. 9 may again be taken ’ 
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to represent the asteristn of Shata-bhishak or Shata- 
t&takit presided over by Varuna according to the later 
lists of the Nakshatras in the Taittirlya Br&hmana. 
The fortieth hymn in the fifth Mandala of the Bigveda is 
still more important in this connection. It shows that an 
eclipse of the sun was then first observed with any preten* 
sions to accuracy by the sage Atri.* It is thus that I 
understand the last verse in the hymn which, after describ* 
ing the eclipse, says, “Atri alone knew him (the sun) none 
else could.” This observation of the solar eclipse is noticed 
in the S3,nkhyfiyana (24. 3) and also in the T&ndya Br&h- 
mapa (iv. 6. 2; 6. 14), in the former of which it is said to 
have occurred three days previous to the Vi^Mv&n (the 
autumnal equinox). The observation thus appears to have 
attracted considerable attention in those days. It seems 
to have been a total eclipse of the sun, and the stars became 
visible during the time, for I so interpret the expression, 
bbttvandni adidhayiih in vefse 8. In verse 6 we are told 


* Prof. Ludwig has tried to deduce the date of the hymn from 
this circumstance. But the attempt is a failure as shewn by Prof. 
Whitney (see the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. Xlll. pp. I7 22i As the eclipses recur in the same order after 
a oertiin period, we cannot use such facts for chronolog.cal purposes 
without knowing the geographical position of the place where the 
eclipse occurredfand even then the conclusion will be correct only if it 
can be shown on independent grounds that such a phenomenon did not 
occur at that place during several centuries oefore or after ^ 
we determine. I, therefore, simply use the hymn 
ofshowing that an eclipse of tUc sun was f !“ 

such away as to leave a record behind. It 

deduce any other reliable conclusion ^^udwriT th^^t 

assumption, not known and henM not ecliose occurred 
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that “ Atri knew (the eclipsed sun) by tmiya brahma^' and 
S&ya^a interprets the last two words to mean “ the fourth 
verse or mantra.” But the verse wherein these words occur 
is itself the sixth, and Sayana has te explain that by ‘‘fourth ” 
is to be understood the ” fourth, if we count from the sixth, 
i. the tenth verse!” The explanation may be good 
from the ritualistic point of view, but it appears to me to be 
quite unsatisfactory otherwise. I would rather interpret 
tuAyem brahman^ to mean by means of turlya." Tutiya 
is mentioned in modern astronomical works as. a name for 
an instrument called quadrant (Siddhinta Shiromani x. 15), 
and though we may not suppose the same instrument to 
have existed in the old Vedic days, yet there seems to be 
no objection to hold that it may have meant some instru- 
ment of observation. The word brahma is no doubt used 
to denote a mantra, but it may also mean knowledge or the 
means of acquiring such knowledge. In Rig. ii. 2. 7 
S&yaj^a has himself interpreted brahma to mean some “act 
or action;” and I see no reason why we should not under- 
stand the phrase turiyena brahmaria in the above hymn to 
mean “by the action of iuriya," or, in other words, “by means 
of turiya^^ and thus give to the whole hymn a simple and 
natural appearance, rather than endeavour to interpret it 
after the manner of the Red Indians, who believed that 
Oolumbus averted the calamity of the eclipse by prayers. 
The peasants of the Vedic limes, some scholars might 
argue, cannot be considered to be more civilized than the 
Red Indians ; but in so arguing they forget the fact that 
there most be a Columbus, who would, by his superior 
capacity, inspire the feelings of awe and reverence for him. 
When the bards, therefore, tell us that Atri knew of the 
eclipse by tutiya brahmat we can now easily see what it means. 
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Sfiya^a's explanation, as I have above observed, may be good 
from the ritualistic standpoint ; but we cannot, for other 
purposes, accept an interpretation which makes the ‘ fourth * 
to mean the ‘ tenth ’ verse of the hymn ! Thus understood 
the hymn clearly indicates that at the time when the 
observation was taken the Vedic priests were tolerably well 
acquainted with the elementary astronomical facts. It is, 
however, suggested that the planets were unknown in these 
days. I am unable to accept even this statement. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Vedic poets, who constantly 
watched and observed the various Nakshalras in the Zodiac, 
should not have noticed planets like Venus, Jupiter, or 
Saturn, which outshine many of the Nakshatras in brilliancy. 
The periodical appearance of Venus in the west and the east, 
and especially its rising only to a certain altitude followed by 
its regress, are facts too striking to remain unnoticed even 
by the superficial observers of the heaven. But we must 
not go on mere probabilities. The hymns of the Rigveda are 
before lis, and though probabilities may serve the purpose of 
determining the direction of our search, yet if we cannot 
find any reference to the planets in the Vedic works them* 
selves we must give up the notion that they were known to 
the poets of these hymns. There is no question that planets 
were known in the days of the Brahmanas. In the Taittirlya 
Brahmana (iii. 1. 1. 5) we are told that Brihaspati (Jupiter) 
was first born • near the asterism of Tishya, and to this 
day the conjunction of Tishya and Jupiter is considered as 
highly auspicious in the astrological works. e ave, ow 


us of Rig. iv. 50. 4, Where similar wording occurs, thus:- 


reminds 


11 
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ever, to look for any allusion to the planets in the Rigveda 
itself. The mention of the live bulls in Big. i. 105, 10 may 
not be considered as sufficiently explicit to denote the five 
planets ;* but what shall we say to the mention of Shukra 
and Manlhin together in Rig. iii. 32. 2 and ix. 46. 4 ? They 
seem to be evident references to the vessels called Shukra 
and Manlhin used in sacrifices and have been so interpreted 
by the commentators. But as I have before observed, the 
vessels in the sacrifice themselves appear to have derived 
their names from the heavenly bodies and deities known at 
the time. It is generally conceded that the sacrificial 
arrangements more or less represent the motions of the 
sun t and the chief events of the year. In other words, 
the yearly sacrifice is nothing but a symbolical representation 
or rather imitation of the sun’s yearly course. If so, it is 
natural to suppose that some of the sacrificial vessels at 
least were named after the Nakshatras and the planets. 
In the Taittiriya Sanhita iii 1. 6, 3. the vessels are spoken 
of as ‘ the vessels Shukra,’ ‘the vessels Manthin,’ and 
so on, which indicates that Shukra and Manthin were not 
used as adjectives of the vessels. The only other explana- 
tion is to suppose that Shukra, Manthin, Agrayana, &c, were 
the names of Soma juice, and that the vessels used for 
holding that juice in its various capacities, were described as 
the vessels of Shukra, &c. There is, however, no authority 
in the sacrificial literature for holding that Soma really had 
so many and such different capacities ; and I therefore 

• Cf, Rig. i. 162, 18; x. 55, 8. Also see Kaegi’s Rigveda ( translated 
by Arrowsmith ), p. 20, and note 67 on page 115. I hold that the 
planets were not only known, but some of them at least had already 
received their names by this time. 

t See Or. Haug’s Intr, Ait. Br., p. 46. 
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conclude that the mention of Shukra and Manthin, as 
applied to vessels, in the Rigveda is a clear indication of the 
planets being then discovered. There is, however, in my 
opinion, a more explicit reference to a planet in the Rigveda 
which does not seem to have yet been noticed. In the tenth 
Mandala we have a hymn (123) dedicated to Vena which 
according to Y4ska denotes a deity of the middle region. 
Ykska (Nirukta 10. 38) derives the word from ven ‘to love,’ 
' to desire, ’ and explains it as denoting, as his commentator 
DurgAchJlrya says, “ loved by all;”* while the hymn itself 
contains such expressions as the ” son of the sun,” “ on the 
top of frVfl,” “ comes out of the ocean like a wave,” t Ac., 
which have been variously interpreted by the commentators. 
But from all these facts I think we have herein the original 
Aryan name of Venus. The word, or rather the meaning I 
have here proposed, is entirely lost in the Sanskrit literature, 
but considering the fact that the Latins named the planet as 
Venus, while the word cannot be satisfactorily derived from 
any Latin root,l there can be no objection to identify Venus 
with the Vena (nom. sin. Venas) in the Vedic works. In the 
Latin mythology Venus is the goddess of love, and this 
we can now easily account for, as the name of the 
Vedic deity is derived from a root which means “ to desire,” 
“to love.” 1 may again point out tha( the hymn of Vena in 
the Rigveda, is used in sacrifices at the time, when the priest 


See MahWhara on Vaj. San. 7. 16. Some consider that the 
root is Vin and not Ven, 

t This reminds one of the tradition of Aphrodite who, in Greek 
mythology, is said to be sprung from the foam of the sea. 

t In Dr White’s Latin English Dictionary the word is 

from Sanskrit van to love; but if it is to be derived from a Sanskrit 
root why not derive itfrom »i»or »e»to desire or love, and s 
connect it with Figna of the Rigveda. 
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takes up the vessel Shukra in the sacrificial ceremoaies* 
Eity&yana, indeed, mentions the optional use of the hymn for 
taking up the vessel of Manthin.t But that does not much 
alter the position, for, when the meaning of the word was 
utterly forgotten the hymn might come to be used for a 
different purpose in addition to the previous one. The fact, 
that the Vena hymn was used in taking up the Shukra vessel 
is, therefore, an important indication of its old meaning, and 
when we find the name actually preserved till now indicat* 
ing the planet Venus, and that this name cannot be 
satisfactorily derived in any other way, we might fairly 
infer that Vena of the Bigveda is Venus of the Latin 
mythology. As regards the change of gender we need not 
consider it to be a serious objection inasmuch as not only 
Venus, but also the moon has changed in gender in its 
passage to Europe. As a further proof of the statement 
that the planets, or at any rate Shukra, was discovered and 
named in the primitive period, I refer to the Greek word 
Kupris (Latin Cypris) which means Venus. The word can 
be easily identified with Sanskrit Shukra which, according 
to the well-established phonetic rules, becomes Kvpros in 
Greek, the initial sh being changed to k, as in Sk. shvan, 
Gk. ktton and the medial kr to pr by labialisation, cf. Ok. 

* .See DurgAchArya on Nirukta 10. 39, 

t The Sutr&f of KUty&y an a bearing on this point are ai follows:-- 
(See KAt. Shr. Su. U. 6. n.-13) gi If S HfR^ I «rl H 
I . Thus be first lays down that the 
Shukra vessel be taken by rcditiog the bymn mNf Ac. (Vaj San. 
1, 13) or according to some the hymn ^1 4». ( Vaj. San 7. 16. 

Rig X, 123). He then observes that this latter hymn is used in taking 
up the Manthin veseel. 
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priamai^ 8k. kri-ndmi, I purchase. As Venus was supposed to 
be a feminine deity in Europe Kupros was naturally changed 


into Kupris. Thus, both the Latin and the Greek names of 
the deity may be traced back to the Vedic Vena and Bhukra, 
and we may therefore hold that the planet was discovered and 
named before these races separated. I know that European 
lexicologists derive Kupris from Kupros the Greek name of 
the island of Cyprus where Venus was said to be mudi 
worshipped and that Cyprus again is supposed to have received 
its name from the trees, cypresses, in which it abounds I But 
the explanation, which gives no derivation for the name of 
the tree, seems to me to be quite unsatisfactory. If Aphrodite 
was known to the Greeks in the primitive times it is more 
natural to derive the name of the island from the name of the 


deity. In course of time this original connection between the 
name of the deity and that of the island may have bera 
forgotten, and Greek writers regarded Kupris as born in 
Cyprus. But we must receive these derivations of Greek 

mythological proper names with great caution as most them 

have been suggested at a time when comparative Philology 
and comparative Mythology were unknown. Latin cuprum 
meaning ‘ copper ’ is again said to be deiive rom 
(Gk. Kupros), bt;t it does not affect our argument for w a - 
ever be the reason for giving the name to the island, once n 
was named Cyprus or Kupros, many other wor s 
derived from it without any reference to the reasons for which 


the island was so called. 

Some of the reasons given above 
the whole 1 am inclined to hold that the Vedic 9 weje 

not as ignorant of broad ^^^ched 

sometimes represented to be* They 
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aod observed the sun and the moon during their yearly course, 
noted the bearing of the motions on the division of time, 
fixed the length of the solar year and endeavoured to make 
the lunar correspond with it. The Nakshatras and their 
rising and setting also appear to have been duly observed. 
It was perceived that the sun and the moon and such of the 
planets as they had discovered never travelled out cf a certain 
belt in the heavens, called rita ; while the eclipses of the sun 
and the moon also received due attention and notice. Men, 
who were acquainted with these facts, would naturally be 
able to fix the beginning of the months and the year by the 
stars that rose at the lime, and though we cannot suppose the 
Vedic bards to have been in the possession of any accurate 
astronomical instruments, yet it was not diffi cult for them to 
decide roughly by simple observation when the day and the 
night were equal, or when the sun turned to the north, either 
from the solstitial or from the equinoctial point. The 
knowledge implied by these observations may appear to be 
too much for a Vedic poet in the opinion of those who have 
formed their notions of primitive humanity from the accounts 
of savages in Africa or the Islands of the Pacific. But as 
observed before we must give up these a /non notions of 
primitive humanity in the face of evidence supplied by the 
hymns of the Bigveda. It is on this evidence that we have 
to form our judgment of the primitive Aryan civilization, and 
if that evidence is found conflicting with our prepossessions, 
the latter must be given up. In what follows I shall therefore 
assume the capacity of a Vedic bard to make the simple 
observations above mentioned. 

We shall now take up the verse in the Bigveda, referred 
to several times previously, the verse, which declares that 
a dog awakened the Ribhus at the end of the year. (Rig. 
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i. 161. 13); and the first question that arises in this connection 
is, who are the Ribhus? Referring to Nirukta (11. 1^ and 16) 
we find that native scholars consider that the three Kibhus— 
Ribhu, Vibhvan and Vaja— were the sons of Sudhanvan and 
that having rendered wonderous services to the Gods they 
gained divine honors and a share in the sacrifice and immor- 
tality,* But even Yaska does not seem to be satisfied with this 
explanation. There are several hymns in the Rigveda wherein 
the deeds of the Ribhus are described (Rig. iv 33-37 ; i. 20. 110. 
Ill and 161), and in most of them the Ribhus are spoken of 
as working in close connection with the year {samvatsarn or 
samvatsani)* Thus in the Rigveda i. 110. 4. they are said 
to have commenced work at the end of the year, and in iv. 
33. 4 . they are described as engaged, for the whole year 
{samvatsam), in reviving the cows (the rays of the sun). 
The Ribhus are further mentioned as resting in the house 
of Agohya, the “ iinconcealable ” sun-god for twelve days 
at the end of their course (Rig. iv, 33. 7). In Ait, Br, iii. 30 
they are described as sun’s neighbours or pupils {ante vAsits); 
while in Rig, iv. 61. 6 their work is said to be done by the 
dawn. Y&ska therefore considers that the Ribhus also re* 
presented the rays of the sun, and in this he is followed by 
Saya^a. Buc the explanation does not account for the number 
of the Ribhus who are said to be three brothers. We must 
therefore go a step fuither and hold that the Ribhus did 
not merely represent the rays of the sun generally, but the 
three seasons, as connected with them, as several European 
scholars have suggesled.t In the Rigveda iv. 34. 2, the 

* Also cofnp;|re Brihad-devata iii. 81. 88; p. 82, Cal, Ed., where 
the same story is given. 

t See Kaegi^s Rigveda, p, 37, and nr.tc 127 on page I Parti- 
cularly see Ludwig’s Rig. iii., PP* 
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Ribhus are told to rejoice with the seasons (Ritus) and this 
supports the latter view. In Big. i. 15. 10, Dravipodi is 
said to be the fourth companion of the seasons and the 
Shatapatha Brsihma^a (xiv. 1. 1. 28) expressly states that 
there are three seasons. It is therefore generally believed 
that this was the old division of the year, and that the 
number of the seasons was increased as the Aryas travelled 
further from their original home.* The three Ribhus, 
representing the three seasons, may thus be said to be 
engaged, throughout the whole year, in doing wonders for 
the gods and received as guests in the house of Agohya at 
the end of their course. “ Here they spend twelve days in 
enjoyment; then the course begins anew, and anew the 
earth brings forth fruit, the streams flow; plants cover the 
heights, and waters the depths.”! And now comes the 
verse (Rig. i. 161. 13) on which I rely: — 

^^9 >5 li «if 

«T«j it 

Here the Eibhus, awakened from their sleep and rest for 
tw.elve days, ask ^^Agohya! Who is it that awakened us?”l 
The goat (the sun) replies that it is the *'hound.’* S&yana 
understands sAvdnam to mean * wind, ’ but there is no 
authority for it and the meaning is perfectly unnatui al. In 
fact S4yana may be said to have failed to interpret the 

* Kae^i’s Riateda, p« 116, note 68, where he quotes Zimmer to 
the same effect 

t This is in substance a translation of Rig. i. 161. 11 and iv, 
33.4. See Kaegi’s Rigveda, p 37. 

} in the first line is not the object of abubudhat as B&ya^a 
and Mr* S. P. Pandit suppose. It should betaken either in appo- 
sition with iaU or as an adverb meaning • now, ' * here,’ &e. 
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verse correctly. Ludwig and Grassmann both translate it by 
‘hound,’ but neither of them explains what it signifies. There 
is again some difference of opinion as to whether 
the word samvatsare should be taken with bodhayttdram 
or with vyakhyata. But whichsoever construction we adopt 
the meaning remains the same^ since it is the same thing 
if the Ribhus are said to be awakened at the end of the 


year and then commenced their course^ or they awakened 
and then looked up at the beginning of the new year, or in 
other words, commenced their new.year’s course. Practically, 
therefore, all agree in holding that the awakening of the 
Ribhus here referred to is their awakening at the end of 
the year, after they have enjoyed sound sleep and rest in 
the house of Agohya for twelve ( intercalary ) days, and the 
only question that remains is, who is the hound or the dog 
that awakens them ? We have seen that the Ribhus were 


the genii of the seasons and that as companions cf the sun 
they worked wonders during the whole course of the year. 
But as it was a lunar year, 12 days were intercalated at the 
end of each year to make it correspond with the solar year. 
These 12 days belonged neither to the old nor to the new 
year, and the Ribhus were therefore naturally believed to 
suspend work during this neutral period and spend it m rest 
and enjoyment in the bouse of Agohya. When t e ° ® 
legend has thus a chronological signification it is natural to 
hold that the hound, here alluded to, must be some * 

ation in the heavens, and if so, after what has been said in the 
previous chapters about it, what could it be except anis 
Ljor or the Dog-star? The end of the year here referred 
to is evidently the end of the three seasons, 
by the three Ribhus, and we must, therefore, ta 
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it to mean the end of the equinoctial year or the beginning of 
Vasanta, the first of the seasons. Durg^charya in his com* 
mentary on Nirukta 11. 16 explains the phrase samvatsare 
(in Rig. i. 110. 4) in the same way. As I have already 
discussed the subject before,* Ido not here repeat (he grounds 
on which I hold that the year, in primitive times commenced 
with the vernal equinox. Prof. Ludwig has made a happy 
suggestion that uhhogaya, which the Ribhus are said to desire 
(Rig i. no. 2) before they commence their career and reach 
the house of the sun, should be interpreted in its ordinary 
sense to mean the bend or the inclinalion of the ecliptic 
with the equator. Our investigation based upon independent 
facts leads us to the same conclusion. In short, the whole 
story of the Ribhus, as we find it recorded in the Rigveda, 
directly establishes the fact that at the time when this legend 
was formed the year commenced with the vernal equinox 
in Canis Major or the Dcg-star. It is highly improbable, if 
not impossible, to give any other reasonable interpretation 
to the verse in question, whether we understand the Ribhus 
to mean the three seasons of the year or the rays of the sun 
as Yaska and Sayana have done. With the vernal equinox 
near the Dog-star, the winter solstice would fall on the full- 
moon in Philguna and Mrigashiras would head the list of the 
Nakshatras. Our interpretation of the verse in question is, 
therefore, fully warranted by the traditions about the ancient 
year-beginnings given in the Tailtirfva SanhitA. and the 
Br:\hmanas. 

Let us now examine the too much and loo long mis- 
understood or rather not-understood hymn of VrishAkapi 
in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda. As there is only one 


See Kipra, Chapter 11. 
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hymn in the Rigveda which gives the story, it is not so 
easy, as in the case of the Bibhus, to determine the nature 
of the deity, and hence various conjectures have been made 
by scholars as to its origin, character and meaning. The 
deities appear both in the masculine and in the feminine 
form, Vrishikapi and Vrishakapayi. Amara* considers that 
VrishSikapi means either Vishnu or Shiva, and Vrish&kapftyl 
either Lakshmi or Gauri. In the Brihad-devatti Vrish&kapi 
is said to represent the setting sun, and Vrishikap&yt the 
gloaming.! YA,ska (12. 27) would derive the word so as to 
mean the sun who shakes (the world) with his rays, and his 
commentator observes that the god showers mist or dew and 
shakes the animate world. Modern speculations about the 
derivation and the meaning of the name may be found in 
Phanu Dikshita's commentary on Amara (iii. 3. 130). 
Prof. Max Muller, in one place, t observes that “ it is 
difficult, on seeing the name of Vrishakapi, not to think 

* Amara iii. 130 and 156. fU I and 

«fiM: I 

t Brihat-Devatii ii. 9. and 10:— 

And. again father on in ii. 69 and 10. 

V II 

* Lectures on the Science of I^anguage Vol. H., P- 539. 
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ot BrikapaeoSf an Orphic name of Protogonos and 
q^nonymous with Phanes, JI<tlios, Priapos, Dionysos," 
but, says he, “the ‘original conception of Vrish&kapi 
{Ffifian, bull, irrigator; Eapi, ape, tremulous) is not much 
clearer than that of Erikapaeos." However, if the 
comparison be correct, we may, I think, take it as confirm* 
ing the identification of Vrish4kapi with the sun proposed 
by several scholars, native and European. In fact, there 
seems to be a general agreement that Yrishikapi represents 
the sun in one form or the other. But this alone does not 
account for all the incidents recorded in the hymn. I 
would, therefore, further suggest that Vrishflkapi be under- 
stood as representing the sun at the autumnal equinox, 
when he may be rightly said to shake off the rains, inas- 
much as the equinox falls at the end of the rainy season. 
I have previously shown that the conception of Vishnu and 
Shiva can be traced to the Vedic Vishnu and Budra, and 
these latter may be taken as the types or the embodiments 
of the mild and terrible aspects of nature at the vernal and 
the autumnal equinox. If Vrishilkapi in later mythology 
has therefore come to denote Vishnu and Shiva, according 
to Amara, the meanings are consistent with the supposition 
that in the Vedas Vrish&kapi represents the sun at the 
equinoxes. In the hymn itself, Vrishikapi is said to have 
assumed the form of a yellow antelope whose head Indrk^ 
is described to have cut off. This circumstance serves to 
guide us in at once fixing the position of VfishUkapi in the 
heavens. It is the same antelope's head that has given rise to 
so many myths. When the position of Vfifhftkapi is thus fixed, 
it would not be difficult to understand the various incidents 
described in the hymn. But without further anticipating 
what 1 have to say in the explanation of the hymn, I 
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now proceed to examine the hymn itself. We shall then 
see whether the assumption which we have made regarding 
the character and attributes of VrishS.kapi gives us a 
simple, natural, and above all, intelligible explanation of the 
story given in the hymn, which, as explained at present, is 
nothing but a bundle of disconnected, if not mutually incon* 
sistent, statements. I shall first quote the original hymn. 

fit I 


<i?T vitelta i 

sr u ^ n 

f?<^l ^«T5 I 

troi'i ?rt ii ^ u 

wf I 

wr RflfgfR^a II « II 

}^l ^ TifitR R fR ^ II 

R R ^ I 

R R H ^ H 

^ r^Ir i 

^ ^ %(if t ^R “ '» ” 

I 

at ^wRr R?tRV=iill^ ^ " 

Rtl^lftTR RIRR • 

ifti jn-Ri? ‘ 
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Nt ^^4 I1 1 o II 

ivm'iw^ 5f:f^5 fTm'i5f4«w i 
Hiifw 915? q%fi|*48 iin II 

fi^i %q f^)4o II )q n 

fqf«qr% 5^ 3 fi| 1 

i 4 f?ir 4 : fqq ffqfJf^o in ^ II 

f «?ift ^ q4?{qr q4fNr 1 

«ilar i[|*Tf ^oii% ^ || i« 11 

^q^TT q ^iqq?^ 1 

?cl^4 ^5 qr 4 ^ qiq^^* IIIH II 
q qq 4 qiSaqr qqeqr ^ 1 

qqq ^mqi (q »4 11 1 ^ 11 

q qqq ti^ 1 

^ 1 ^ qqq qq^gqr qf«qf { q^/|« 4 o in» u 
|qi4'^; qqwq ?q Ok^ 1 
^q| qq ^qi^^q wWiq nun 
wq'r'il f%q ^qr%%»q?^rfiin4 1 
fWi% qf^'^q¥vi vfh^qiqn ft^o in^ 11 
q»4 q q<^«' q qilirfNqr f% 9fl4qr I 
*>#Rfi fqif^ffi^t ^ q? Mo n qo II 
3^'lt imq f%ai 4qqqiq| 1 
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^ 5^; 5«it g?f^^o n u 

^f'%?'aif5R I 

» » 5*1 ^5?vr ^* 1 : ^iT*T^*f®t'i«i^f »^^<* n it 
*!r»r *trCt «i 4 i 

^ 3T9?R*ir li ll 

There are twenly-three verses in the hymn; and of these 
3, 4, 6 and *20, 21 and 22 have a direct bearing on the 
question we are discussing. But to understand these verses 
properly, it is necessary to discuss most of the other verses 
in the hymn, and I shall therefore examine the hymn verse 
by versci I have already remarked that the hymn is one of 
those which have not yet been properly understood. Some 
of the verses have been explained by Yaska, but he has 
nowhere tried lo give us the bearing of the whole story 
described in the hymn, iiayana’s commentary is very often 
simply verbal, and in ladiiy piates he too is nOw certain 
about the meaning, while the Anukramani has been several 
times disregarded by Sayana himself. On the other an , 
Ludwig, Grassmann, and several other European scholars 
have tried in ifuit own way lo explain the legend or the 
story embodied in tbe hymn, end the latest attempt ot t e 
kind is that of Fiscel and Geldner in thelt Vedtc studms, 
VoL VII., Part I.* These scholars hold ttat the hy 

narrates a legend enrrent in old days. I" 

take it. and I think rtghtly, to he a htstonc »yn.». B»> the 

qnestion, what does the legend ..gnity, or ho» dtd n 

y ^ Bhandilrkar. 

Mam indebted for this views of German 

who kindly undertook to explain to 

scholars on this poi: t* 
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originate, still remains unsolved. Fiscel and Geldner 
understand the hymn to mean that Vrish^kapi went down 
to the south and again returned to the house of Indra. 
But even then the bearing of the legend is but imperfectly 
explained. The occurrence of such words as dasa^ drya and 
parshu in the hymn have led some to suppose that the hymn 
records the story of a struggle between the Aryan and the 
non>Aryan races. But the hypothesis hardly explains the 
various incidents in the story, and the legend may therefore 
be said to be but still imperfectly understood. Under such 
circumstances any suggestion which explains the hymn 
better is at least entitled to a hearing. It is admitted that 
the hymn is a dialogue between Indra, Indr&^i, and Vrishi- 
kapi, a son of Indra as they call him.* But there is a great 
divergence of opinion in assigning different verses to their 
deities. 1 shall examine these points while discussing the 
verses. 


* K&tyAyaaa in his Sarv&nukramant says— ft 

I Upon this the Ved^rtha dipikft by Shadguru- 
sbisbya ba8.-^«ftl|?|f3f^V JH: URT: 

qvqftft ftfft IRIWir: l The verses of tbe 

hymn are then distributed amongst the speakers as follows 
Indra, 1, 8, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20 21, 22 ; IndrftQt, 2, 8. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 
16, 17, 18; and V^ishAkapi, 7, 13, 23. The same distribution Is given 
In tbe Brihad-devatft by Shaunaka. Piscel and Geldner introduce 
VfishAkapAyi In the dialogue and distribute the verses somewhat 
differently thus, Indra, 1, 3, 8, 12, 14, 19, 20; Indrftni 2, 4, 6, 6, 9, 
16, 21 ; VrishAkapi 7, 10 13 ; and VrishAkapAyi, 11, 15, 17. 18. Verses 
22 and 22 are supposed to be addressed by a stranger, the natmtor. 
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Versr 1.— -The verse has been differently interpreted by 
different writers. Y4ska (13. 4.) interprets it as referring to 
the rays of the sun, which (the rays) deem themselves 
perfectly independent of the luminary by which they were 
sent out. S^yana ascribes it to Indra who says “that 
sacrificers, allowed by me to sacrifice to Vrish&kapi, have 
disregarded me, but are praising the lord Vrish4kapi who is 
delighted, as my friend, in the sacrifices, where plenty of 
Soma is used ; [but notwithstanding] this Indra is superior 
to all." M4dhava Bhatta, whom Sayaua mentions with 
respect, however, thinks otherwise. He considers that the 
verse is addressed by Indr ant to Indra, when she perceived 
that the sacrificers have ceased to sacrifice on account of the 
oblations being spoiled by an animal representing Vrishikapi. 
He would, therefore, thus interpret the verse. Says Indrini, 
“ In places of plenty where lord Vrifhikapi revels, sacrificers 
have give up sacrificing and disregarded Indra. My friend 


Indra is superior to all.” 

When the very first verse is thus interpreted in three 
different ways, one can easily attribute the difference to an 
imperfect perception of the bearing of the whole hymn. 
To me Midhava Bh.itta alone appears to have taken into 
consideration the verses that follow. Thus the fifth verse 


of the hymn states that the things of Indrdni were spoilt by 
Vrishikapi in the form of an animal, and consequently he 
was beheaded. I should, however, like to refer to verse 21, 
wherein VrishUkapi is told that when he appears again, 
sacriSces would be performed. This evidently implies that 
they were slopped before and were to be commenced again 
onthere.appearanceof Vriahikapi. The hrst vers, there. 
, L ^ fn mean that ‘ the sacrifices are 

fore must be interpreted to mean •.Ua.w fr. oKanHnn 

stopped.” The root sfij with vi may mean either to abandon 


12 
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or to allow, but the former is its natural meaning, and when 
verse 21 in the same hymn can be easily explained by taking 
the former meaning of srij with vt, it would be straining the 
words if we put a different interpretation on them. I am, 
therefore, disposed to interpret the verse after the manner of 
M&dhava Bhatta, except the last sentence. 

But why should sacrifices be stopped ? What has 
Vrishftkapi to do with them ? These are very important 
questions, and I am sure that had they been properly 
answered, there would have been no difficulty in interpreting 
the hymn. In verse 3 we are told that Vrish4kapi spoken 
of in this hymn, has the form of a yellow antelope. In 
verse 5 Indra^i is prepared to cut off his head, because he 
offended her, and in the preceding verse ( 4th ) a dog is said 
to be let loose upon him. These facts — an antelope with 
the head cut off, and a dog closely following him — are 
quite sofficient for the purposes of identification. They 
shew that the whole story is based upon the “ antelope’s 
head ’’ we have previously discussed ; and had Y^ska and 
Sttyana known that there is a constellation called dog in the 
heavens by the side of Mrigashiras, I feel certain that they 
would not have hesitated to recognize in Vrish&kapi, the 
sun as represented by the constellation of Orion. But all 
traces of the dog, as a constellation, having been lost in the 
Sanskrit literature, neither Y&ska nor Sdyana could find 
any clue to the true meaning cf the hymn. This is not, 
however, the only place where Ydska has been obliged to 
invent extraordinary interpretations. Not knowing that 
the dog represented a star, he has proposed (Nirukta 6. 20), 
that Vrika should be understood to mean " the moon,” while 
usually it means a wolf or a wild dog, and it appears to 
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me that a similar mistake has been also committed here. 
Comparative Mytholof^y and Greek Astronomy have, how- 
ever, thrown farther light on the subject, and we must now 
try to interpret the hymn accordingly. Vrishakapi must, 
therefore, be taken to represent the sun in Orion. 

But even supposing that YrishS.kapi thus represents the 
sun in Orion, why should the sacrifices be slopped on his 
account? The identification of Vrishikapi with Orion at 
once furnishes us with a solution of this question. We 
have already seen that the dog is said to commence the new 
year in Rig i. 161. 13; and since Oanis and Orion .ire close 
to each other, Orion may also be said to have commenced 
the year. The Devaydna, therefore, extended in those Jays 
from the heliacal to the acronycal rising of Orion; that is, 
when Orion rose with the sun, it was the vernal equinox, 
the beginning of the Devaydna, and six months after, when 
it rose at the beginning of night, it was the autumnal 
equinox, the end of the Devayana. Now all Bevx- 
ceremonies and sacrifices could be begun and performed only 
during the Devaydua,* or, as we find it in later traditions, 
only in the Uttardyani. The acronycal rising of Orion was 
thus a signal to stop such ceremonies, and oblations could 
properly be said to have been spoilt by the appearance of 
this constellation at the beginning of nighLt But above 
all the burden of the song “Indra is tittara of all,” 
becomes specially appropriate in this case. The word uttara 

. Jaimini .Mim authorities cited in 


^‘’TlV'vritra is correctly identiBed with the constcllut^^on of 

. -y on V 

called Makhasyti in x. 73. 7. tne app b L)akshi 

b.gi.«i.g .( rigl.. TriiC rt .H. Sii.b, Ih.. 

ndyana when sacrifices were stopped. Viitra a«os g g 
come to be regarded as a destroyer of the s.acfihccs. 
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does not here mean superior, but upper implying that 
Indra is in the upper or the northern portion of the universe, 
though the sun or Vrish&kapi may go down. I would 
therefore translate the first verse thus : — “ Where my friend 
Yrishikapi rejoiced in the wealth of the Aryans, they gave 
op saciificing and did not respect Indra. Indra is (how- 
ever) in the upper (r. ft, northern) part of the universe.”* 

Verse 2. — Indra is here reproached for following up 
Vrish&kapi, though he has offended Indr&^i. Says she to Indra : 
•* O Indral (how is it that) you run down fast after Vrish&kapi 
and do not go anywhere else to drink soma. Indra is, &c.'’ 

The word parA in this verse seems to denote the region 
where Vrish&kapi has gone. Paidvat is often said to be 
the place in the distant or lower portion of the sphere, and 
is thus contrasted with arvavat (Big. viii. 13. 15). In Rig. 
viii. 33. 10 Indra is said to be Vrish& in the parAvat and 
also in the arvdvat regions. Indra is again very often 
spoken of as going to distant regions to see whether Yritra 
is duly killed. The same fact appears to be here expressed 
in a diflerent form. 

Verse 3. — S&yana following the Anukramaai, under- 
stands the verse as addressed by Indr&pi to Indra. Ludwig 
and Grassmann, on the other hand, take it to be addressed 
by Indra to Indra^i: and this conslruclion seems better 
than that of S&yana. It may, however, be here, once for all, 
remarked that though scholars thus difier in assigning 
verses to different deities, yet it does not, on the whole, 
materially alter the legend incorporated in the hymn. 

* If VrishakBpdyt is to be at all introduced in the dialogue, we 
may assign this verse to her. The phrases, >■ my friend ” and ** did 
not respect Indra.” would be more appropriate in her moOlh than in 
that of Indra or IndrAni. 
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Says Indra:“ What has this Vrlshakapi, in the form of a 
yellow antelope, done to thee that you are so much angry 
with him ? Was it the rich possession ( wealth ) of the 
Aryans? Indra, &c. ’’ 

The form, in which Vrishakapi is here said to have 
appeared, should be specially noted. Harita means yellow, 
and yellow animals {HaritaK) are said to be yoked to the 
carriage of Aditya in Nighantu ( 1. 15 ). There the word is, 
however, understood to be the plural of Harit, by the com- 
mentators in conformity to Rig. i. 115. 3 and v. 46. 9, 
where the sun is said to have seven horses yoked to his 
carriage. But I think that the same idea may give rise to 
the conception that the sun is represented by a single yellow 
animal, and we may take the passage in the Nighantu as 
referring also to the verse under consideration. I have 
previously alluded to the fact that the dog at the Chinvat 
bridge in the Farsi traditions is described as zaritem, that is, of 
the same colour as the antelope in the third verse. But the 
question of colour cannot be taken as finally settled until we 
first definitely decide what animal is represented by Mriga.* 

Verses 4 & 6.— S4yana is literally correct, but again 
misses the spirit, or rather has missed it throughout the 
hymn. Indra was reproached in the second verse for his 
partiality or over-kindness to Vrishakapi. But Indr4i^i was 
not satished with it, and if Indra failed to punish the Kapi, 
she took the matter in her own hand. Says she : “ O Indra ! 
as you ( thus.)protect this ( your ) favourite Vrishakapi, let 
the dog, eager ( to chase ) a hog ( varAha ), bite him at his 
ear. The Kapi spoilt my favourite things, t I shall, there- 

• See D;. Rajen iralal’s Indo-Aryans, Vol, II., p. 303. 

t The word lit the original is taslUanU which literally means 
made, shaped, Ac. M4dhava Bhatta’ understands it to mean 
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fore, cot off his head, in order that an evihdoer may not 
ei\joy happiness. Indra is in the upper ( portion ) of the 
universe. " Here Indr^ni is herself prepared to punish 
Vfi^ftkapi by setting rhe dog at his ear, and cutting off his 
head. 1 have in a previous chapter shown how the figure 
of Mriga’s head is to be obtained in the sky. Taking the 
three stars in the belt of Orion as the top of the head, the 
dog is close by the right ear of Mriga and may properly 
be said to bite it. The word vataha also points out the 
place where we may expect to find the dog. In Rig. i. 
61. 7, is said to be killed by Visbnu beyond a 

mountain, which, in ail probability, is the same story as that 
of Indra killing Vritta. A dog chasing varAha is therefore no 
other than Oanis Major following the constellation of Orlon^ 
or the " antelope’s head ” representing Vritra. S8yapa and 
Ylska and even European scholars are silent as to who this 
dog is. The verses, in fact, may be said to have remained 
altogether unexplained hitherto, though the words themselves 
are simple enough and have caused no difficulty. 

Verse 6. — This verse presents no difficulty. Thus 
satisfied, Indr&^t speaks of herself as the best of women, 
best in every way. 

Verses 7 & 8.— Indra now tries to conciliate her. Sftyai^a, 
following the Anukramanl, supposes tdtat the seventh verse 
is addressed by Vrishkkapi and the eighth by Indra. The 
only reason I can find for such an interpretation is the 

oblations offered to lodrS^t. 1 translate it by things generally. 
Whatever meanirg we may adopt, it is quite evident that the Kapi's 
interfering with them has offended IndrAtrl. 

* In Rig. a. 99. 6, Indra is said to have killed Trishirshan, and 
With bis aid Trita killed vartha. 
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occurrence of the word ambd^ which means “ mother,” and 
this cannot be supposed to be used by Indra. But thouf^ 
we avoid one difficulty in this way, we are launched into 
another, for the verse speaks of Indr&i^! being pleasing 
“ to me; ” and if Vrishakapi is the speaker “me,” cannot 
refer to him, as Indra^i is his mother and, consequently, 
“me” has to be interpreted to mean “ my father,” and this 
Sayai^ has done. I prefer taking ambA as an affectionate 
and respectful mode of address, as in modern Sanskrit, and 
the verse presents no difficulty. We can then take both 
the 7th and the 8th verse together and give them a natural 
interpretation. I translate thus “0 auspicious lady! what 

you say is true you are pleasing to me . . 

But ohl hero- wife, with beautiful arms, pretty figure, profuse 
hair, and broad hips, why should you be so angry with our 
Vrishftkapi? Indra is in the upper (part) of the universe. 


Verse O.-Indrlbai replies, ‘‘This mischievous (Vpish- 

kkapi) considers me to be avim (r. e., "J**®”* * 'f" 

husbaod or roo), *W1« I »■'« »* ‘f**; 

of the brave, and the friend of Maruts. Indra, Sc. 


Verses 10 & U-Pirchol and Geldoei .oppo« that tto 
i. addrosKd by Vri,h»kapi “ S 

lodta, rjd"l. highlj 

that her hoaband neaer soJers from old age. Tl.» 
obviously intended to pacify her. 

.Ek T j,, “O tndrtoll 1 am not delighted 

,lU.r my' 
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watery oblations reach the gods. Indra is in the upper 
(part) of the universe.” 

Verse 13. — ^This seems to be also addressed by Indra to 
Indr&^t, who is here called VrishilkapAyi. This latter name 
has caused a difference of opinion, some considering 
Vrish&kap&yi to be the mother, some the wife of Vrish^kapi.* 
I do not see how the wife of Vrishakapi as such, could be 
introduced in the song, unless Vrishakapi is understood to be 
the name of Indra himself. Commentators, who take 
Vrish&kap&yi to mean the wife of Vrish&kapi, accordingly 
adopt the latter view. Fischel and Geldner think that the 
verse is addressed by Vrishakapi to his wife VrishS.kapayi. 
The verse means, “0 rich Vrishakapayil having a good son 
and a daughter-in-law, let Indra swallow the bulls, your 
favourite and delightful oblation. Indra, &c." There has 
been much speculation as to who could be the son and the 
daughter-in-law of Vrish&kap&yi. But if Vrlshkkap&yi be 
understood to mean the wife of Indra, it causes no such 
difficulty. The adjectives “having a good son.” &c, are 
•imply complimentary, corresponding to the statement of 
Indr&nt, that she was the “ mother of the brave ” in verse 9. 
Indra accepting her statements, asks her to allow him to 
•wallow the watery oblations said to come from V rishftkapi 
in the last verse. The words priyam and havis are the same 
in both the verses; and I think that both of them refer to the 
same oblations. 

Verse 14. — Indra, satisfied with the prospect of getting 
the oblations, describes his appetite: “ Twenty and fifteen 
oaen are being cooked for me; I shall eat them and be fat. 
Both the sides of my belly will be filled up. Indra, 

* See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science nt Language, 
Vot IL, 538, 
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The practice of sacrificing bulls to Indra seems to have been 
out of date even at the time of the Rigveda (cf. i. 164. 43, 
where it is said to be an old custom). But the old custom could 
not be entirely forgotten, and if real bulls were not offered to 
Indra, poets supposed that clouds or stars might answer the 
same purpose. The number 35 mentioned in the verse may 
thus refer to the Nakshatras (28), and planets (7). But this 
explanation is doubtful and I cannot suggest a better one. 


Veres 15, 16 & 17.— The fifteenth and the sixteenth seem 
to be addressed to Indra by Indraft, and the seventeenth to 
Indrini by Indra. In the fifteenth Indrani, according to 
Siyina, asked indra to sport with her just as a bull, with 
pointed horns, roars amongst a number of cows. The n«t 
two verses do not appear to be relevant to our pUspose# c 
may therefore pass these over, and resume the thread of the 
story. Pischel and Geldner suppose that the 17th and 18t 
verses are addressed by Vrishakapiyi. 


Verses 18 & 19. — Indrini is now con:iliated, and says 
that she has not killed Vrishakapi but some one else. The 
verse thus means, “O Indra ! let Vrishakapi get the slain 
animal-an animal which wasquite different from Vrishakapi ^ 
Let him at once have a knife, a fire-place, a new vessel, and 
a cart-load of firewood (to cook the killed animal). Indr^ 
&c.” Thus by the intercession of Indra, Indrani was moved, 
and at last undid or rather explained away her previous act 
of decapitation. Pischel and Geldner translate the verse very 
nearly as I have done. They, however, consider it to be 
addrewcd by Vrishakapyl and translate 
•wild.’ This does not -.plain what dead ^ 

referred to. It is, I think, more natural to suppose that the 
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dead animal here spoken of is the same as that described in 
Terse 6, and one whose head Indr&^t is there said to be 
ready to cut off. Indr&^t now says that this dead animal 
should be given to Vrish&kapi, especially as Indra has already 
got his oblations of bulls. I have already shown that there 
were several legends about the “ antelope’s head.” It seems 
that Indirfi^l, referring to some of them, assures Indra that 
it was not Vrishikapi iii the form of the antelope which she 
killed, but some one else (literally ^arasvanfam;^ repreaentiag 
another than Vrishakapi, as S&yana takes it.) Thereon Indra, 
having thus saved Yrish&kapi by his intercession, observes. 
** Thus do I go seeing and discriminating between a ddsa and 
an dfya ; 1 take my drink from those that prepare Soma juice 
and cook the oblations, and thus behold or protect the 
inteUigent sacrificers.” In another word, Indra is glad that 
he has saved an Arya, and triumphantly declares that he is 
always careful to distinguish between an Arya and a Dssa, 
the latter of whom he would punish and kill, e, f., 
Vfitra, who is said to be a D4sa. Vrih&kapi being thus saved 
Indra, in the following verses, bids him a farewell, wishing 
for a safe journey and speedy return. These verses are very 
important for our present purpose, and I shall therefore 
examine them singly. 

Verse 20 — In this verse Indra asks Vrish&kapi to go 
to his house (astam) and then return afterwards to the 
house Qpiias) of Indra. But the question is where is 
y^|h&kapi's house and where is that of Indra ? The words in 
the original are dhanva, kftntatra and tiedlyas. Vfishftkapi 
is asked to go to dhanva^ which is also ^ntatra. S&ya^a 
takes dhonwa to mean a- desert and krinUtra in the sense 
that ** the trees therein are cut off.” But this meaning 
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does not quite suit the context. What is meant bv saying 
that Vrishkapi, who is admittedly the sun in a different 
form, should go to a forest? Where is that forest, and 
what does it imply? Dhanva is a word that occurs several 
times in the Rigveda. In Kig. i. 35. 8 it is said to consist 
of three yojanas and is contrasted with the earth. Skva^a 
there understands it to mean “sky or heavens;’’ and 1 see 
no reason why we should not interpret the word in the 
same way in this verse. Dhanva therefore means “sky’’ or 
“ heavens. ’’ But is it the vault above with three stages? 
No, the poet qualifies the idea by krintattay meaning “ cut 
off.” It is thus evidently the portion of tne heavens 
which is cut off. In other words, the idea here denoted 
is the same as that expressed by the phrase avarodhanam 
divah — “where heavens are closed,” <.r “where the view is 
obstructed, in Rig. ix. 113. 8. Dhanvay which is kritantroy* 
thus denotes the innermost part of the celestial sphere, 
the southern hemisphere or the Pitriytlna. The pcet knows 
that the vault of the heavens above him has three halts or 
stages which Vishnu is said to have used as his three steps 
(Rig, i, 22, 17). But of the nether world the poet has 
no definite knowledge, and he therefore cannot specify the 
yyanas or the stages it contains. Thus he simply says that 
there are sotne yyanas therein. The first part of the verse 
may now be translated thus: O VrishAkapi! go to the 
house (in) the celestial sphere which is cut off and which con- 
tains some yyanas or stages.” In short, Indra means that 
Vfishfikapi should now descend into the southern hemispere. 


*< The only other place where hrintatfa is caed lu the Rigvctte is 
w iv YS«‘a and SSyana both interpret to mean that 

well as7ed if fcrfwtefrlU cannot here mean » from below. 
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The latter part of the verse literally means *■ and come to 
oar house from nediyas.’* Now nedlyas is again a word which 
neither Y&ska nor S4yana seem to have properly understood. 
Pft^inr (v. 3. 63) tells ustliat nediyas is the comparative of antika. 
Now nedlyas cannot possibly be derived from antika by any 
change in the form of the latter word. Panini therefore con- 
siders neda to be a substitute for antika, when the comparative 
form is to be derived. This is equivalent to saying that ‘bet’ is 
to be substituted for ‘good’ in deriving the coraparab’ve form 
of ‘good’ in English. I need not say how far such an expla- 
nation would be regarded satisfactory. M!y own view is that 
nedlyas had lost its positive form in the limes of Fauini, or 
perhaps its positive form was never in use like that of ‘superior’ 
in English. But P&nini, who, as a grammarian, felt bound 
to account for all the forms, connected nediyas with antika, 
probably because the ordinary meaning of nedlyas in his time 
was the same as that of the comparative form of antika. But 
we cannot infer from this that nediyai might not have meant 
anything else in the days of Piinini. Paqini might have taken 
into account only the most ordinary sense of the word, and find- 
ing that a positive form was wanting connected it with the word 
which exptessed the ordinary meaning in the positive form. 
The fact that P&nini considers nediyas as the comparative of 
antika does not therefore preclude us from assuming, if we 
have other grounds to do so, that nediyas originally meant 
something else in addition to its present sense ; for P4nini 
speaks of the form and not of the meaning of nediyas- Having 
thus shown that the authority of Pauini is not against me, I 
shall now give my meaning of nediyas. I think It means lower, 
being akin to neath, beneath, nether ^ and corres- 

* Bopp derives O. H. G. afdar Itoxo 8k. tn down, and dis- 
approves Orimm’s suggestion that it should be traced to a Gothic 
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oonding words in other languages. The suggestion, I know, 
will be received by some with surprise and suspicion, and I 
tnusl give my grounds for proposing a new meaning. There 
is no passage in the Rigveda where the use of nediyas might 
be considered as definitely deciding its meaning. In Rig. v. 
82. 6, viii. 26. 10 and x. 101, 3, nedtshtha or nediyas might’be 
supposed to mean lowest or lower. But the passages are not 
conclusi te on this point, as the word there used might also be 
understood to mean ' nearest,’ ' nearer,’ according to Pii^ini. 
tn the Bi&hmanas we, however, meet wiih more decisive 
passages. Thus in the Aitareya BrS.hinaiia vi. 27 nediyas is 
?cutrastd witti upamlAhat* Bohtlingk and Roth give a passage 
from the Kathaka recension of Yajurveda (28. 4), which says, 
the ascends (drchait)XQ the heavensfrom the neihi^tha world.”t 
Here the word ‘ ascend ’ cleaily shows that the neiishtha 
world must be undci stood to mean the ‘ lowest world,’ 
world at the bottom.' In the TiUidiya Brahmana (iii, 4, 2, 


(3, %) there occurs a passage where the directions for lowering 

erb nUiuin, nath, nethum, and divided as ntd-ar, ar being a 
■omparativ.c termination. (Bopp. Coro. Gr. fcng. Tr. 1860, Vol. I., 
( 382). K. Bfttgtrann compares Sit. nediyas with Av. nazd-yai^ 
neaniiig * nearer,’ and derives the words from word («t down and 
ed to stt). Cf. Sic. ntda Lat. ntdv, O. Ir. ».ct, O H.G. nest= a 
esting plr.ce iCorop. Gr. i., § 591, ii. S§4. 135). Both Bopp and 
Brugroann uo not propose any new meaning of nedtyas. But it is 
videiit that whichsoever derivation we adopt the w ord is connected 
With ni down, and if we find passages in the BiShmonas where it is 
ontrasted with npari-atdt, we can. I think, safel, understand 
ediyas to mean ‘ lower ' as suggested by its etymology ; ‘ nearer is 

secondary meaning. 
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the tone are given as follows Just as after creeping 
up to the top of a high tree (a man) gradually comes lower 
and lower so, &c.”* The word for lowering in the text in 
nediyas sankram&t^ and there is no possibility of mistaking its 
meaning. In the T&^dya Br&hmana ii. 1. 3 the raising of the 
tone is described as ascending from top to top {agr&t agram)\ 
and nediyas sankrama must, therefore, mean a gradual 
lowering of the voice, la fact, nediyas sankrama represents 
the same idea as low-er ing, that is, not taking a sudden leap 
down but descending from the highest point to the next 
lower, and so on. In all these places S&yaj^a explains nediyas 
as meaning 'nearer* according to P&t;iini; but in every case 
he has to strain the words to suit the context. It was not, 
however, S4yana’s fault ; for after nediyas was once assigned 
to antika^ all traces of its old meaning were naturally lost, 
and none dated to question P&nini's authority. But we now 
know that in other languages neath means low, and in several 
passages in the Br&hma^as, we find nediyas contrasted with 
* upper * or ‘top.’ This, in my opinion, is sufficient to prove 
that nediyas meant lower in the Vedic times. I have already 
shown that the authority of Ffiinini is not against understanding 
the word in this way. All that he has laid down is that 
nediyas having no positive form should be derived from 
antika without saying whether nediyas was or was not used 
in any other sense. 1 am therefore inclined to think that 
nediyas might have had more than one meaning even in 
F&^ini’s time, but he took the most ordinary meaning and 
derived the comparative form from antika. This is course 

* vn ijinpmw tiff » 
fmmf i i tsd. bc. ih 4 . 2. 
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of time served in its turn to restrict the denotation of the 
word onlj to one meaning, ‘ nearer.’ 

I would therefore translate the verse thus, " O Vrisha- 
k-api' ! go to the house — the celestial sphere which is cut off 
and which contains some (unknown) or stages. From 
your nether house come to our house. Indra is in the upper 
(portion) of the universe.” Nedlyas is thus contrasted with 
uttara in the burden of the song. Both are comparative 
forms. Indra is in the uttara (upper) regions, while Vrish^- 
kapi is going to the nedlyas (lower) world ; and Indra expects 
or rather requests Vrishikapitocome back again tohis(Indra's) 
house. That is the gist of the whole verse. The idea that the 
i\xa falls down from the autumnal equinox is an old one. In 
Ait. Br. iii. IS and in Taitt. Br. i. 5. 12. 1 the ceremonies on 
on the Vishv&n or the equinoctial day in ^isaira are described, 
and there we are told that “ gods were afraid of the sun 
falling down from the sky and so supported him,” and being 
thus supported he “ became uttara to all.*’ The Ait. Br. iii, 
18 has thus the same word uttara that we have in this verse, 
and it is natural to suppose that both relate to the same 
subject. I have also quoted a passage from the Ailareya 
Brihmana where nediyas is contrasted with upari^hMt: From 
these I infer that the verse, we are now considering, describes 
the descent of the sun into the southern or the lower 
hemisphere, and that Indra asks him to come back again to 
the house of Oods, i.e , the northern hemisphere. I have 
already given in full my reasons for unders anding nediyas 
in a differehl sense. But I may remark that, even accepting 
the common meaning of the word, the verse may still be 
interpreted in the way I have suggested. 

Verse 21.— VrtehAkapi has gone down to the nether 
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world. This verse now describes what Indra will do when he 
returns. Says Indra, “ O Vrish&kapi ! you, the destroyer of 
sleep, who are going to the house, come back again, again by 
(your) way. We would perform the sacrifices. Indra, &c.” 
The verse thus distinctly refers to the recommencement of 
the sacrifices in the Devayana or the Uttaiayana as understod 
in old days. The word suvitd is from the same root as 
vditanika and kalpyavahai is from kfip, the root which gives 
us the word kalpa in kalpasutras. Savtta kalpnyavahai thus 
means “ we would perform the vttilanika ceremonies,’’ which, 
as described in the first verse, were stopped when the sun 
went down to the neither world 1 may also here point out 
that the house in the nether world or, as Sayana interprets 
it, the house of the enemy is called asta literally ‘ thrown,’ 
while Indra's house is called The sun goes down to the 

asta and returns up to the griha of Indra. This verse, in sofar 
as it speaks of the recommencement of sacrificial ceremonies, 
confirms the interpretation I have proposed for the preceding 
verse. 

Verse 22. — This is the most important verse in the 
whole hymn. It describes the circumstances under which 
Vrish^kapi will return to Indra’s house. Literally rendered 
it means, O mighty Vrish&kapi !* when you rising up- 

* Pischcl and Gcldner suppose that the verse is addressed by a 
third person to Vrisdkapi and Indra, probably because both these 
names occur in tbe vocative case and the verb is in plural. In that 
ease the verse would mean, •> When Indra and Vrishftkapi would 
both be in the house, where would the sinning Mfiga be, Ac.?” 
This interpretation does not, however, make any change in the part 
of the verse material for our purpose. For whichsoever construc- 
tion we adopt the question still remains— why is-^he M^iga invisible 
when both Indra and Vrisbdkapi are together ? 
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wards (or rather narlhwards) would come to (our) house, 
where would that great sinner Mriga be ? Where he, who 
misleads people, would go ? Indra, &c.” Now Ydska, in 
whose days all traces of Canis being once a star in the 
heavens were lost, could not understand what to make of the 
statement “ where would that great sinner Mriga be ? ” It 
means that Mriga would not be seen, would not be visible, 
when Vrishakapi goes to the house of Indra ; but Yaska did 
not perceive what was intended by such a statement. He 
could not conceive that the constellation of Mrigashiras would 
be invisible, when the sun in his upward march would be 
there at the beginning of the Devayana, that is, when he 
comes to the house of Indra, and therefore he proposed to 

interpret Mrrifa in the sense of “the sun” (Nirukta 13, 3). 

Mriea says he, is derived from mrij to go, and means “going, 
“one who goes and goes and never stops.’ in other words, 
“ the sun ” Now, says his commentator, when a person goes 
into a house he cannot be seen by the outsider^ So Vrisha- 
kapi, when he goes to the house cannot be seen by he 

people on the earth ! I do not think that I need pom out the 
highly artificial and inconsistent character of this ^pianation. 
The word Mriga,so far as I know, is no whe« used m the 
Lgveda in thif sense. Again, if the word Mnga m the hmd 

vefse of this hymn is to be understood as meaning an antelope, 
verse ot tn y suppose that the same Mi iga is re- 

u it not natural enough “ “PP ^ be ntid 

(etred to in „t.u he U in the hour. <rf 

to become j„4iWe to Indra rrhoae house he 

Wha?c» tasuchatascbe the propriety of the 
enters. upwards”? If Mriga means ^e s^ 

TordtHo 

13 
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ruing sun was invisible^ a clear contradiction in terms. I ani 
sure Y4ska, here, tried to explain away the difficulty in the 
same way as he has done in the case of VrUta, But, in the 
present instancy the sdlutioh he has proposed is^ on the fa^ 
of it, highly inconsistent, so much so that even Siya^a, does 
not follow it. S&yai^a, however, has nothing else to propose, 
and he quietly leaves the word Mriga as it is and unexplain* 
ed in his commentary. In short, both S&ya^ and Yilska 
have found the verse too difficult to explain. The meaning 1 
have proposed explains the verse in a natural and a simple 
manner, and further corroborates the statement in the 
Rigveda previously referred to vi>., '*Canis awakened 
the Bibhus at the end of the year. ” In the Taittiriya 
Br&hma^a i. 6. 2. 1, we are told that the Yedic priests, 
e. g., M&tsoni, observed the position of the sun amongst 
stars in the morning, and, as the Nakshatras disappear 
when the son rises, they determined the position by observ* 
ing what Nakshatra rose a little before the sun. The 
present verse records an observation to make which no 
greater skill is required. It tells us that when Yrishftkapi 
went to the house of Indra his Mfiga was not visible any* 
where, thus clearly indicating that sun rose with Orion 
on that day. The word udancha is especially remarkable 
in this case. The sun most be udancha when he goes to 
the house of Indra, which, the burden of the song tells ns, 
is in the northern or the upper part of the universe This 
verse, therefore, clearly describes not merely the rising sun, 
but the position of the rising sun amongst the constellations 
when he is at the vernal equinox^ the entrance of the house 
of gods or the house of Indra. Slya^a and YAska have 
completely missed this point, and have^made VrishAkapi 
represent the rising sun as an unnecessary rival to SavitA 
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(Nirukta 12. 12); If the meaning I have prc^osed is correct, 
we have here a record of the position of the sun at the vernal 
equinox. I pulvaghas in the original to mean “ great 
sinner but it may be translated as Y4ska proposes by 
“ omnivorous ” or “ voracious." But in either case I would 
take it as referring to the antelope's spoiling the things of 
Indr^^i. The point is that the sinning Mriga would not be 
with Vrish&kapi when he again goes to the house of Indra, 
and Indrfti^ would have no cause to complain of the presence 
of the odious Mriga at the lime. 

Vbrsb 23. — S&ya^a translates, “ 0 arrow I Manu’s daugh* 
ter, named Parshu, gave birth to twenty (sons) together. 
Let her whose belly was big be happy 1 Indra is in the upper 
(portion) of the universe." I cannot, however, understand 
what it means. Parshu, according to S^yaj^a, is a Mrigi or a 
female antelope. But why address the arrow to give happiness 
to her ? Can it have any reference to the arrow with which 
Orion was killed ? Then who are these twenty sons? Are 
they the same as twenty mentioned in verse 14 ? Is it likely 
that twenty alone are mentioned leaving the additional 
fifteen to be understood from the context ? The concluding 
verse undoubtedly appears to be benedictory. But I have 
not found a satisfactory solution of the above questions. 
Perhaps bhala meaning ‘ auspicious,’ may be used for Vrishfi- 
kapi, and Indra addressing him pronounces benediction on 
the female that gave birth to the yellow antelope and several 
Other stars that are supposed to be either killed or swallowed 
by Indra in this hymn. But 1 cannot speak with certainty 
on the point and must leave the verse as it is. 

Now let us see what are the leading features of the story 
of Vpishkkapi an<l what they signify. We have seen 
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that scholars differ in assigning the verses of the hymn to 
the different speakers, and here and there we meet with 
expressions and words which cannot be said to be yet satis* 
factorily explained. Some of the interpretations I have 
proposed may not again be acceptable to all. But these 
difficulties do not prevent us from determining the leading 
incidents in the legend, which may therefore be summarised 
somewhat as follows. Vrish&kapi is a Mriga, and sacrifices 
are stopped where he revels. He is, however, a favourite of 
Indra, and consequently the latter, instead of punishing, 
follows him. Indrani, who has herself been offended by the 
Kapi, now reproaches Indra for his overfondness for the 
animal and threatens to puoi.>th the beast by cutting off bis 
head and letting loose a dog at his ear. Indra intercedes and 
Indrdpi assures him that the punishment has not been 
inflicted on his favorite beast, but on someone else. Vrishd- 
kapi is now going down to his house and Indra, in bidding 
farewell to his friend, asks him to come up again to his 
(Indra’s) house, so that the sacrifices may be recommenced ; 
and, strange to say, that when Vrishdkapi returns, in his 
upward march to the bouse of Indra, the impertinent Mriga 
is no longer to be seen ! Vrishdkapi, Indra and Indr&^i thus 
finally meet in the same house, without the offensive beast, 
and the hymn therefore concludes with a benedictory verse. 

There can be little doubt that the hymn gives a legend 
current in old Vedic days. But no explanation has yet been 
suggested, which accounts for all the incidents in the story 
or explains how it originated. Vrishdkapi is a Mriga, and 
his appearance and disappearance mark the cessation and 
the recommencement of the sacrifices. The Indian tradi- 
tion identifies him with the sun in one form or another and 
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comparison with Greek Erikapaeos point to the same conclu* 
sion. Our Vrishikapi or Mriga must again be such as is 
liable to be conceived in the form of a head cut off from the 
body, and closely followed by a dog at its ear, unless we 
are prepared to treat the very specific threat of Indr&iji as 
meaningless except a general threat. All these incidents 
are plainly and intelligibly explained by taking Vrishkkapi 
to represent the sun at the autumnal equinox, when the 
Dog-star or Orion commenced the equinoctial year ; an^ 
above all, we can now well understand why Vrishikapi’s 
house is said to be low in the south and how his Mriga 
disappears when he goes to the house of Indra-a point 
which has been a hard knot for the commentators to solve. 
1, therefore, conclude that the hymn gives us not only a 
description of the constellation of Orion and Canis (verses 
4 and 6), but clearly and expressly defines the position of 
the sun when he passed to the north of the equator >n old 
times (verse 82) ; and joined with the legend of the ^ibhus 
we have here unmistakeable and reliable internal evidence 
of the hymns of the Rigveda to ascertain the 
the traditions incorporated in these hymns were rs 
and concivad. I. the face of these fact. ■= 
t. hold that the pasages io the Taittir ya 
Brihmapa. do not record a real trad, t, on about the old« 

beginning of the year. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Results of previous chapters— Winter solstice in Ph&lguna and 
Mftgha — Successive year-beginnings in old times stated and 
explained— 'i he second traditional year-beginning in the Tait- 
tirtya Sanhit& — Winter solstice in Chaitra and vernal equinox in 
Punarvasu — Vcdic traditions corroborating the same— The 
commencement of the sacrifice with Aditi, the presiding deity of 
Punarvasu— The Abhijit day— The astcrismal Praj^pati with 
Chitrd for his head — The Conclusions — Periods of ancient Vedic 
literature stated and described— The Pre-Orion Period, 6000 — 
4000 B. C.— The Orion Period, 4000—2500 B. C, The KrittikA 
Period, 2500—1400 B, C,— Pre Buddistic Period, 1400—500 B. C. 
—Not inconsistent with the results of Comparative Philology 
or Mythology — Rate of the precession of the equinoxes— Cor- 
rectly determined by the Hindus— Continuous record of the 
different positions of the equinoxes in Sankrit literature— Tradi- 
tions based upon the same — Prajdpati, Rohiniand Rudra— Mean- 
ing of Rohini— The Krittikds in theTaittiriya Saohitd and VedAnga 
Jyotisha— The equinox in Ashvini in later works.-Story of 
VishvAmitra— Notices of the recession of the rainy season from 
Bbftdrapada to Jycsbtba Conclusions shewn to be consistent 
with the traditions regarding the smtiquity of Zoroaster and the 
Vedas* 

We have thus traced back one of the tiaditions about 
the old begioDiogs of the year, mentioned in the Taittirlya 
SanhitA, to the oldest of the Vedic works, and what is still 
more important, shown that the Vedic traditions are in 
this tespect completely corroborated by the oldest records 
apd traditions of the other two sections ot the Aryan race — 
the Farsis and the Greeks. The traditions of each nation 
taken singly may not be conclusive, but when, putting all 
these together, and interpreting one set in the light of 
another, we find that directly or indirectly all point to the 
same conclusion, their cumulative effect cannot but be 
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conclusive. Scholars have already discovered the similarity 
between the traditions of the three nations; but without 
any clue to the period when all the Aryas lived together, 
it was impossible to reduce all these traditions into a 
harmonious whole. The traditions of Orion, and especially 
its position at the beginning of the equinoctial year, do, 
however, supply such a clue, and with its help the mystery 
about the oldest periods of Aryan civilization is consider- 
ably cleared up. Thus if Orion is now no longer a hunter 
of unknown parentage, we need not also indulge in uncer- 
tain speculations about the foamy weapon with which Indra 
killed his enemy, or how the four-eyed dogs came to be 
stationed at the Chinvat Bridge, or why the Bibhus are 
said to be awakened by a dog at the end of the year. 

Astronomically the matter is as simple as it could be. 
All our measurements of time are directly based upon the 
changes in the positions of heavenly bodies. But there it 
no measurement of time, at present determined, which is 
longer than the period during which the equinoxes complete 
their revolution in the ecliptic. It is, therefore, the best 
measurement of time for determining the periods of anti- 
quity, only if we have reliable records about the position of 
heavenly bodies in early days. Fortunately, such records 
of the time, when the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryans lived tegether, have been preserved for us in the 
Rigveda, and with the help of the Greek and Parsi 
traditions we can now decipher these records inscribed on 
the specially cultivated memory of the Indian Aryans, 
Commencing with the passages in the Taittiriya SanhitA 
and the Br&hmanas, which declare that the Phalguni full- 
moon was once the new-year’s night, we found that Mriga- 
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■hirat was designated by a name which, if rightly inter* 
preted, showed that the vernal equinox coincided with that 
Mterism in old times. This was, so to speak, a sort of 

corr<rt)orative evidence of the truth of the statement in the 
Taittiriya Saohiti. A reference to the figure will show at 
a glance that if the sun be at the winter solstice on the 
Fhalguni full moon day, the moon to be full must be 
diametrically opposite to the sun and also near Fhalguni. 

Uttar&Phalgun! will thus be at the summer solstice and the 

Yemal equinox will coincide with Mrigashiras. With the sol- 
stice in Mftgha, the equinox will be in the Krittik&s ; while 
when the Uttarftyaija begins in Pausha the equinox is in 
Ashvini. Ashvini and Pausha, Krittikis and Migha, and 
Mrigashiras and Phklguna are thus the correlative pairs of 
successive year-beginnings depending entirely upon the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes / and the facts, statements, texts and 
kgends discussed in the previous chapters supply us with 
reliable evidence, direct and indirect, of the existence of all 
these year-beginnings in the various periods of Aryan civili- 
zation. It has been further shown that not only the traditions, 
but also the primitive calendar of the Parsis bears out the 
cmiclusions we have deduced from the Vedic works. 

We have so far considered only one of the traditional 
year beginnings recorded in the Taittiriya Sanhit&, the 
Phalguni full-moon. But it may be asked how we interpret 
the other mentioned along with it, and almost in the same 
words. Analogy at once suggests that we should interpret 
it in the same way as we have interpieted the first. With 
the Phalguni full-moon, at the winter solstice the vernal 
equinox was in Mrigashiras ; so with the Onilri full-moon 
«t the solstice the vernal equinox would be in Punarvasfl. 
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Let us, therefore, see if we have evidence in the Vedic 
literature in support of such an in terpretation. It may be 
observed that we are here entering upon the remotest period 
of antiquity, when the year was probably first determined 
with some approach to accuracy ; and even in the Vedas there 
is hardly anything beyond vague traditions about this period, 
while the Greeks and the Paisis have not, it appears, preserved 
even these. 

There is no express passage which states that Punarvasfi 
was ever the first of the Nakshatras, nor have we in this 
case a synonym like Agrah&yana, or Orion, wherein we 
might discover similar traditions. There are, however, some 
indications about the oldest position of Punarvasfi preserved 
in the sacrificial literature. The presiding deity of Ponarvasft 
is Aditi, and we at e told in the Aitareya Br&hma^ai. 7, and 
the Taittiriya Sanhita vi. 1. 6. 1, that Aditi has been bleswd 
with a boon that all sacrifices must commence and end with 
her. The story begins with the statement that the Sacrifice 
(the mysterious sacrificial personage) went away from the g^& 
The gods were then unable to perform any further ceremonie^ 
and did not know where it (the sacrifice) had gone to ; and 
it was Aditi that helped them, in this state, to find out the 
proper commencement of the sacrifices.* This clearly 
means, if it can mean anything, that before this time 
sacrifices were performed at random, but it was at 
resolved and fixed to commence them from Aditi. Aditi 'W 
thus the oldest and the first ‘ 

or the year. In the V4iasane yi Sanhita *. 19 Aditi is said to 

STiuTji to ttwcMt in search of the eun and there, by, eapssiog 
ffi face to tSe rising sun. his eight was restored. 
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be ubhayatah sbitfhni, " double-headed,” and the commen- 
tators interpret it to mean that the two termini of the 
tacrifices, which began and ended with Aditi, are the two 
heads here alluded to. These traditions are further corrobo- 
rated by the sacrificial ceremonies. According to the sacrificial 
terminology the 4th day before Vishfivfin or the central day 
of the yearly satra is called the Abhijit day. “ In the sixth 
month,” observes Dr. Haug,* " there are three Abhiplava, 
fia/abas (six-day’s periods) and one Prishthya sha/aia.” 
This makes up the first 24 days of the sixth month. 
The following days are thus enumerated : the Abhijit day, 
the three svarasdman days and the Vishuvfin, or the central 
day which stands quite apart.” Thus if we exclude the 
VishOvfin day, as standing apart by itself, this gives us four 
days, and with the two ^vsi%—Atir&tra and Chaturvinsha — 
which are taken up by the initial ceremonies of the satra^ 
we make up the ^halaha wanted to complete the six months. 
The Abhijit day thus falls on the fourth day before 
the Vi^hvfin. How if Abhijit day be supposed to be named 
after the Nakshatra of that name (/. e., when the sun is in 
Abhijit) then the YishfivAn, or the autumnal equinox must 
fall four days^or as the sun travels over about of 
the ecliptic each day, 4" — after the asterism of Abhijit ; 
and it can be shewn by attronomical calculation that, 
with Aditi or Punarvasfi at the vernal equinox to com- 
mence the sacrifice, we get nearly the same result. In the 
Silkrya Siddhinta (viii. 3 table) the longitude of Punarvasfi 
is (aid to be 93”, while that cf Abhijit Is 266* 40', that 
is, in other words, Abhijit would be about 6* behind the 


* Sec Dr. Haug’s translation of the Aitarcja 'Brfthn ana iv. 12, 
p, 270, note. 
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autumnal equinox or Vishuvan, if we suppose the vernal 
equinox to exactly coincide with Funarvasu. With the 
vernal equinox in Funarvasu there is again no other Nak'< 
sbatra nearer to or at the autumnal equinox to mark the 
Vishfiv&n day. We can, therefore, now understand why 
Abhijit, which is so far away from the ecliptic^ should have 
been included in the old list of the Nakshatras. It marked 
the approach of the Vishhvin in the primitive sacrificial 
calendar, but when it ceased to be used for that purpose owing 
to the falling back of seasons, it was naturally dropped from 
the list of the Nakshatras, as it was far away from the Zodiac. 
If Bentley’s suggestion about Mula and Jyeshtha be correct, 
this must have been done at the time when the vernal equinox 
was in Orion. But be that as it may, it will, I think, be clear 
from the above that the position of the Abhijit day in the 
sacrificial literature fully supports the tradition about Aditi, 
the presiding deity of Funarvasu having discovered the 
commencement of the sacrifice. Aditi at this time must have 
also separated the Devayana from the Filriyana and thus may 
have been appropriately called the mother of the Devas (Rig. 
X 72 5 ).• Tt was from her that the Adityas were born (Rig. 
X. 72. 8 ; Shat. Br. iii. 1. 3. 2.), or the sun commenced his 


yearly course. 

• Aditi is here said to^ethe daughter of Daksha. aSso cf. Rig. 
Tii.66. 2. In Pura^ic traditions the 27 Nakshatras are said to be 
the daughters of Daksha v ho gave them to the moon. If co^ 
bine these two traditions Aditi would be at the Jead ot all t^ 
Nakshatras. in the same way as Mrigash.ras 

the iiat in later times. There are again many legends in the Pura 

IV. .h.. t»n. 

calender was first fixed for he sacrificial purposes. 
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The only other tradition I could find in the Vedic litera* 
ture about this position of Aditi is the story of the asterismal 
Praj&pati given in the Taittiriya Brahma^a (i. 5. 2. 2).* The 
asterism of Ohitr& is here said to be the head of this Praj^pati, 
Sv&ti the heart, Hasla the hand, Vishakh^ the thighs, and 
AnCirfidh^ the foot. Many conjectures are made about the 
meaning of this figure, but none of them satisfactorily explains 
why Prajapati, who is said to be the god of time or the 
lustrum of years in the Ved4oga Jyotisha, should have been 
represented in this way. 1 propose that we should interpret 
it after the manner of a similar representation of Brahman by 
Bidariyana, t wherein the different signs of the Zodiac are 
said to be similarly related to the different parts of the body 
of Brahman or the Creator. Prof. Max Muller has thus 
translated the verse ; — “ The ram is the head, the face of the 
Creator is the bull, the breast would be the man-pair, the 
heart the crab, the lion the stomach, the maid the hip, the 
balance-bearer the belly, the eighth (scorpion) the membrum, 
the archer his pair of thighs, the Makara his pair of knees, 
the pot his pair of legs, the fish his two feel.”t Thus if 
Mesha was Brahman’s head when the Rashis were introduced 
Chitrft could well be said to be the head of Prajapati when 
the Ohitr4 full-moon commenced the year. But though we 

PW:! ft?rf I I I ^ % 

wqnihit sranqfir: i 

ihrrfitm 9«(: 9114^ ^11 

{ India; what it can teach us ? pp. 322, 323. 
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can thus satisfactorily account for the fact why Ohitr& 
should have been called the head of Fraj4pati, yet we can* 
not give an equally satisfactory reason in the case of one of 
the III akshatras in this representation, unless we place three 
intercalary months in five years. It is, however, very 
difficult to determine hov; the intercalary months were 
inserted, if at all, at this remote period, and the question 
must therefore, to a certain extent, remain unsolved for the 
present. The analogy of the pictorial representation of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac in later days, is, however, a 
strong ground to hold that the asterismal PrajS,pati may 
have been similarly conceived when the primitive year was 
first determined on the Nakshatra system. There is, so far 


as I know, no more evidence about this primitive calendar 
in the Vedic works, than what has been given above. 
But the traces of such period which we can discover in the 
sacrificial literature and especially the express mention in 
Taittirlya SanhilA that the Chitrfi full-moon once commenced 
the year are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of such a calender in the primitive days. We 
cannot otherwise account why the first and last offerings in 
every sacrifice should be made to Aditi and ’-1’^ 

day should precede the Vishflvan by four days. Compared 
to the evidences ol the Orion period, these are slen er 
rials for the construction of the primitive Vedic calendar, but 
they are decidedly superior to the materials on which Dr. 
Geiger has determined the primitive calendar of the Iranians. 


It appears to me therefore that the oldest Vedic calendar, 

like the oldest hymn, trnal IquTJxin 

or the year commenced with Aditi „„ ihe seasons 

« / 'Tt.a nhases of the moon, tne seasons 

nr near Punarvasfi. The phases oi 
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and the ayanas further guided the ancient Aryas in 
measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The asterism of 
Abhijit marked the approach of Vishuvan or the central 
day, while Funarvasu, which soon after came to be called 
Yamakau, perhaps Yama and Yami, indicated the begin- 
ing of the year. Sometime after this and before the 
vernal equinox had receded to Orion, the lunar months and 
tithis or days appear to have come in use; and, in fact, the 
whole calendar seems to have been rearranged, the year 
being made to commence from the winter solstice in the 
Chitr& fulbmoon. But this did not alter the sacrificial 
system, which, so far as the procedure is concerned, still 
continues to be what it was in the oldest days. For all 
civil purposes the new calendar was, however, at once 
adopted and the two systems have continued to exist 
side by side up to the present day, though in a consider 
ably modified form, as described before in the second Chapter. 

The oldest period in the Aryan civilisation may there- 
fore be called the Aditi or the pre-Orion period, and we 
may roughly assign 6000-4000 B. 0. as its limits. It was 
a period when the finished hymns do not seem to have been 
known aud half-prose and half>poetical Nivids or sacrificial 
formulae “ giving the principal names, epithets, and feats 
of the deity invoked ” were probably in use. The Greeks 
and the Parsis have retained no traditions of this period, 
for the simple reason that they carried with them only 
the calendar which was in force when they left the common 
home, while the Indian Aryas have preserved all the tradi- 
tions with a super-religious fidelity and scrupulousness. It i» 
thus that I explain why the oldest Greek and Farsi traditions 
do not go beyond Orion. 
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We next come to the Orion piriod which, roughly speak- 
ing extended from 4000 B. C. to 2500 B. C., from the time 
when the vernal equinox was in the asterism of Ardra to 
the time when it receded to the asterism of the Krittik4s. 
This is the most important period in the history of the 
Aryan civilization. A good many sAktas in the Rigveda 
{e.g.. that of Vrishkkapi, which contains a record of the 
begining of the year where the legend was first conceived) 
were sung at this time, and several legends were either 
formed anew or developed from the older ones. The Oreeks 
and the Parsis appear to have left the common home during 
the latter part of this period as they have retained most of 
these legends, and even the attributes of the constellation of 
Mrigashiras, otherwise called Agraydna, Orion or the 
Panry&ni. We can now easily understand why no confirma- 
tory evidence about the Kriltika-period is found either in the 
Rigveda or in the Greek and Parsi legends and traditions. 
This was pre-eminently the period of the hymns. 


The third of the Kriltika-period commences with the 
vernal equinox in the asterism of the Krillikas and exien(to 
up to the period recorded in the Ved&nga Jyotisha, that is, 
from 2500 B. C, to UOO B. 0. It was the period of the 
Taittirtya Sanhiti and several of the BrAhmapas. The hynans 
of the Rigveda had already become antique and unmteUi. 
gible by this time and the Brahmavadms mdulged m 
speculations, often too free, about the real meaning of th^ 
hymns and legends, attributing the use of the 
uLd by Indra to a compact between him and Najnuchi ft 

,.L. tim. .ha. .h. <= 

into systematic books and attemp 

maaotag. of Uie oW.« bjams and formal*. It »a. ai» 
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during this period that the Indians appear to have come in 
contact with the Chinese, and the latter borrowed the 
Hindu Nakshatra system. I do not mean to say that Hindus 
might not have improved their system by the mutual inter* 
change of ideas as they did when they came to know of 
Greek astronomy. But the system was decidedly of Hindu 
origin and of purely Hindu origin being handed down from 
the remotest or the pre- Orion period in the Vedic literature. 
M. Biot was unable to assign any reason why the Chinese 
should have taken a leap from the shoulder to the belt of 
Orion to choose their fourth smu But with the older Hindu 
traditions the question admits of an easy explanation, as the 
belt was therein the real Mrigashiras or rather the top of 
Mriga's head. 

The fourth and the last period of the old Sanskrit liter* 
ture extends from 1400 B. 0. to 600 B. C. or to the birth and 
rise of Buddhism. It was the period of Sutras and philoso- 
phical systems. It may be called the real pre-Buddhistic 
period. But as this has been sufficiently discussed by other 
writers I need not go into its further details. 

1 do not mean to lay down hard-and-fast limits of each of 
these periods of antiquity, nor do 1 intend to say anything 
about the period which must have elapsed before the Vedic 
Ary as were able to fix their primitive calender in the Aditi 
period. The beginning of the Aryan civilization must un- 
doubtedly be placed a long time before the people were able 
to conceive and determine the calender. But I do not wish 
to enter here into these speculations. I take my stand only 
upon what we find recorded in the Vedic worki^ and hence 
all that 1 mean is that if the astroncmical allusions, references, 
facts, and legends in the Vedic works can have any meaninj^ 
we cannot materially shorten the periods 1 have here indi- 
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cated. We may not rely on vague traditional beliefs amongst 
one nation alone, but when we find that the tradition! 
of India, Greece, and Iran, agree in their important 
features, and can be explained satisfactorily only by placing 
the vernal equinox in Orion, and when we have an express 
authority for doing so in the Rigveda, I do not think that we 
can reasonably refuse to accept the conclusions deduced there* 
from. It is true that we have determined the oldest Vedic 
periods from the traditions we find recorded in the Rigveda, 
and, strictly speaking, it is the periods of the traditions and not 
of the hymns into which they have been incorporated. But 
this does not, in my opinion, materially affect the conclusions 
we have arrived at above regarding the ancient period of the 
V edic literature. 1 don’t mean to deny that the hymns may not 
have been sung some time after these traditions and legends 
were originally conceived, or that after they were first sung 
the hymns might not have been somewhat modified m form 
in passing from mouth to mouth before they became settled 
in the form in which we now possses them. But though so 
much may be legitimately conceded, I think that it is impos- 
sible to hold that the hymns were composed thousands of 
years after the stories narrated in them were first conceived. 
For, as a matter of fact, we find that the Rigveda hymns had 
already become antiquated and unintelligible in the days of the 
Taittiriya Sanhit^ and the Br^hma^as. The Taittlriya Sanhil& 
places the vernal equinox in the KrittikAs, and I have shown 
that we must fix its date at about 2500 B, 0. If the hymns of 
the Rigveda Sanhilil were unintelligible at this time, they 
must have been sung several centuries before it. The com* 
parison of the Taittiriya with the Rigveda Sanhita further 
shows that while the first mentions three year-beginnings 
one current and t« o old— the second only mentions one. 
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Again, the Bigveda SanhiU contains no reference to the 
Knttikis as the mouth of the Nakshatras. I therefore con* 
cinde that the legends in question must have been incorporated 
into the hymns of the Bigveda, when they were still ihtelli* 
gible, that is, in the Orion period. It is of course impossible 
to determine the dates of individual hymns. That all of them 
were not sung at one time is quite evident from their style. 
Some of the hymns distinctly speak of older hymns or bards, 
while in Big. x. 99.9 the hymns are said to proceed directly 
from ihtpttt^^ha or the sacrificial personage. All that we can 
therefore legitimately say is that the hymns, which contain 
older traditions and legends, e. g, of the Bibhus and Vrisha* 
kapi, must have been composed in the Orion period. Some 
of the hymns may even be still older and some later, but 
generally speaking we may suppose that 4000 and 2500 
B.C, are the /r>«iVr of this period. This may require us to 
assume the existence of some Vedic verses at a time when 
the Hindus, the Greeks and the Parsis lived together. Some 
scholars may hesitate to accept such a conclusion. But so 
far as I know the conclusion is not inconsistent with the 
results of comparative Philology or Mythology. Prof. Max. 
Muller in his Biographies of Words (pp. 183498) gives a list 
of about sixty mythological names which may be shewn to 
be common to Greek and Sanskrit.* If so many mytho- 
logical names can be shewn to be phonetically identical it is 
impossible to suppose that no songs, celebrating the deeds of 
these deities, existed in the Indo-Germanic period. Westphal 

* Por instance Waku is compared to Greek Orpheus, Saramd to 
Gk. Elenes, Fnira to* Gk. Orthros, Ddsahantar to Gk. Deophentes, I 
have already referred to his suggestion regarding the comparison of 
Vriikdkapi with Ok. Erikapaeos. If all these deities existed in the 
(mffffli.Oefi’w.annSfi oti?iod, why not their hymns ? 
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Explanation The figure is drawn on the supposition 
that the earth (E) is in the centre, that the sun moves in the 
Ecliptic, and the precession of the equinoxes is caused by t e 
motion of the Ecliptic. With a given Nakshatra at the vernal 
equinox, we can here at once find what Nakshatras wou e at 
the other cardinal points and hence also the niont a e 
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has already proved ihe existence of poetry in the Indo* 
Germanic period, and Dr. Kuhn has endeavoured to trace 
whole formulae back to the beginning of Indo>European 
poetry. Verbal coincidences such as, Sk. pada, Av. padha^ 
Gk. pous, all meaning a metrical foot, again point to the same 
conclusion.* The results of comparative Philology, are 
therefore, not only not inconsistent with, but, on the contrary, 
corroborate the conclusions we have independently deduced 
from the astronomical references and allusions recorded in the 
old Vedic literature. But I would not make my case rest on 
such grounds. It must be remembered that we have not been 
speculating in any way about the oldest Vedic periods. Our 
conclusions have been based on express statements and texts 
in the Vedic literature and unless the texts themselves are 


questioned or other more reasonable interpretations suggested, 
we shall not be justified in disregarding these results, simply 
because they do not support certain literary hypotheses, 
guesses, or conjectures, as for instance, those that have been 
previously referred to in the first chapter. The results of the 
literary method may be moderate. But moderation is a 
virtue only when we have to make guesses about the periods 
of antiquity from uncertain data. Where however we 
have definite texts and traditions to rely upon, nothing 
but prejudice can deter us from drawing legitimate conclusions 
from them on the ground that they Uke us too far back. 
The astronomical method, I admit, is vague, m so ar 
as it does not enable us to determine the exact date of all 
the Vedic hymns or works, but it is certainly ° 

the linguistic method inasmuch as it supplies 
definite and undisputed facts, for instance, — e — 

■SeeDr.Schrad«r-- ¥ ? F»5iratiq^^ 

Part I., Chap. U., pp. 27, 28. 
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of the equinoxes which can safely be made the nuclei of the 
different periods of antiquity. When the centres of each 
period are thus indisputably fixed and determined, we can 
then use the literary or the linguistic method to supplement 
these results by determining the duration of each period. 
There would then be no real opposition between the two 
methods. The one would determine the specific points of 
time, while the other would give us the range of the different 
periods. In other words, the first would supply the piers and 
the second the arches of the bridge, which we mean to 
construct across the peiiod of antiquity, and which must 
therefore be completed with the assistance of both. 

It may, however, be urged that if the beginning of the 
year was twice altered owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, how is it that we do not find the traces of the 
intermediate stages or of the changes in the seasons in the 
old Vedic works? How, it may be further asked, did the 
Indian Aryas not discover the precession of the equinoxes 
in the early Vedic limes ? But it is not at all difficult to 
answer these questions. We might as well ask how no one 
before Bhaskarachirya or Newton ever thought of the 
attraction of the earth, though since the very beginning of 
the human race every one observed heavy objects falling 
down to the surface of the earth. The reason is plain 
enough. Celestial and natural phenomena cannot be fathom* 
ed or understood without a steady and close observation for 
centuries, and, above all, until all the auxiliary, or rather 
the whole group qf sciences are proportionally developed. 
If we bear this circumstance in mind, we can, 1 am sure, 
discover sufficient traces of the intermediate changes in the 
Vedic works. Thus we find that of all the ancient 
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nations the Hindus alone had well nigh accurately 
determined the rate of the motion of the precession of the 
equinoxes. Hipparchus considered it to be not less than 
36", while the actual motion at present is 60"* 25 per year. 
Ptolemy adopted, as observed by Prof. Whitney, the 
minimum of 36' determined by Hipparchus; and it is 
evident that the Hindu astronoiners who fixed the rate at 
64" per year could not have borrowed it from the Greeks. 
Prof. Whitney is at a loss to understand how the Hindus 
succeeded in arriving at a determination of the rate of 
motion, so much more accurate than was made by the great 
Greek astonomer, and he observes that it might be a 
“lucky hit on their part.”* But why should they try lo 
hit, even luckily, when they could have easily borrowed it 
from the Greeks? I am therefore disposed to think that it 
was independently, and almost correctly, discovered by the 
Hindus long before other nations could do so, though we 
cannot exactly fix the period when it was done; and that 
there were sufficient materials for the purpose in the old 
literature of India. 

Let us next see what traditions about the intermediate 
stages have been preserved. First of all I refer to the 
tradition of Rudra killing Praj&pati, the god of time, for 
receding towards his daughter Rohi^i* The Aitareya 
Brihma^a (iii. 33) describes this conduct of PrajApati as 
akfita or unprecedented and such as deserved to be 
severely noticed by the gods. Can we not herein discover 
the fact that the sun was gradually receding towwds 
Rohiiji, by the precession of the equinoxes? The ancient 
priests, who observed the fact as they watched the Nak- 

• See Whitney’s notes to the Surya Siddhtota, iii. 13., p. 105. 
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shatras at the commencement of the year, could not account 
for the change, and they rightly and honestly believed that it 
was a great calamity that the sun or Praj&pati should thus 
follow an unprecedented course. I have previously referred 
to a verse from Garga,* which says that if the Uttariya^a 
commenced otherwise than from the asteiism of Dhanishth^ it 
foretold a great danger; and we may suppose that the Vedic 
Aryas similarly believed that if the sun ceased to commence 
the year fron: Orion, it was an unpecedented calamity. 
Fraj4pati, however, was punished for his unusual conduct, and 
there the matter ended for the time being. I may also refer 
here to the ancient mode of deriving the word Kohi^f. The 
Arabs called it AbDabaran or 'Hhe follower” evidently because 
it came next after the Krittik4s.t Bnt the Hindus called it 
Rohi^i, "the ascended” inasmuch as they noticed that the sun 
gradually ran towards it in oldest days. It has been sug- 
gested that we should explain the legend of Prajipati by 
reference to the daily rising of Rohi^l, Mdgashiras^ and 
Rudra in succession. But this explanation hardly accounts for 
the fact why Praj4pati was considered as literally running 
after Bohint in an unprecedented way. Surely we cannot 
•oppose that the Vedic priests were ignorant of the fixed 
position of these constellations, and if so, we cannot account for 
the fact why they considered Proj4pati as running after and 
thinking of living together with Bohint unless they had noticed 
the actual recession of the sun towards Rohipt owing 
to the equinoxes. The tradition of Prajipati and Rudra is 
thus comparatively speaking a later tradition though it seems 
to have been completely formed before the separation of the 
Greeks and the Parsis from the Indian Aryas. 

* 8m tupra. Chapter II, p. 19. 

t 8m Whitney’s notes to Surya Sid., viii. 9„ p. 189, 
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But the question, which was dropped at this time after 
punishing Praj&pati, was again taken up when the equinox 
had receded to the Krittikfts, The seasons had fallen back by 
one full month and the priests altered the year-beginning from 
the Pfaalgunt to the Maghi full-moon, while the list of the 
Nakshatras was made to commence from the Krittik&s, instead 
of from Agrah&ya^a. There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that the change should have been quietly introduced when 
we see that Var&hamihira did the same in the fifth century 
after Christ when the Ashvini system was introduced.* The 
calendar was mainly used for the sacrificial purposes, and when 
the priests actually obserxed that the sun was in the 
Krittik4s, and not in Mrigashiras, when day and [night 
were equal, they altered the commencement of the year to the 
Krittik&s, especially as it. was more convenient to do so at this 
time when the cycle of seasons had receded by one full month. 
The priests knew that the year commenced a month earlier in 
older days, but like Varlhamihira they must have appealed 
more to the actual facts, as they saw them, and introduced the 
change without attempting to discover its real cause. 

The Ved&nga Jyotisha.introduces the third change, when 
the seasons had further fallen back, not by a month, but by a 
fortnight. It was probably during this interval that the 
beginning of the month was altered from the full-moon to the 
new-moon, and when this beginning of the month was so 
altered, advantage was taken of the receding of the seasons by 
a fortnight, to commence the year with the new-moon in 
Dhanishthfi as the Vedinga Jyotisha has done. 

From this the next recorded step is to Ashvinh There 
it, however, an interestin g story related in the Mah&bhArata 

« See supra Chap. 111. p* 36, 
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which evidently refers to an abortive attempt to reform the 
calender when the seasons had again fallen back by a 
fortnight. In the 71st chapter of Adiparva we are told that 
VisvAmitra attempted to create a new world,* and make the 
Nakshatras commence with Shravana, instead of Dhanishtha; 
and the same story is alluded to in the Ashvamedha Parva, 
chapter 44. The tradition can also be found in other Pur&pis 
where Yisv&milra is represented as endeavouring to create a 
new celestial sphere. It appears, however, that he did not 
succeed, and the Kriltika-system, as modified by the Vedinga 
Jyotisha, continued to regulate the calendar until the list ol 
the Nakshatras was quietly made to begin, as noticed in 
the third chapter, with Ashvini in later times. 

We have thus an almost continuous record of the year* 
beginnings from the oldest time down to the present in the 
literature of India, and in the face of this evidence it 'is use- 
less to indulge in uncertain speculations about the antiquity 
of the Vedas. I have already referred to the occurrence of 
the pitHpakiha in Bhfidrapada as a relic of the time when 
the year commenced with (he Phalguni-full-moon. Our 
Shrivatp ceremony appears to have been once performed 
in Bh&drapada (Manu iv. 95 ) ; and as it marked the begin- 
ning of the rains, when the herbs appear anew (Ashv&Utyana 


• Mahi. Adi. 71,34. 

sifiliravrcjHdf i^graTToT w. n 

and again in the Ashv. 44. 2. 

Hf : ^ ^ fffiit in«T: > 
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Grihya S6tra iii. 5, 2), we can here trace the recession of the 
rain^ season from Bhidr'apada to Shr&vana and from Shr4vana 
to Ashftdha (Sankhy4yana Br&hmana i. 3) and finally from 
Ash4dha to Jyeshtha, as at present, thus fully corroborating 
the recession of the beginning of the year or the winter 
solstice from Chaitra to Ph&lguna, from Ph^lguna to M4gha, 
and from M4gha to Pausha. The evidence of the recession 
of the seasons is not, however, as complete as that of different 
year-beginnings, inasmuch as there are various local causes 
besides the precession of the equinoxes that affect the ocur* 
rence of the seasons. The seasons in the Central India and 
Central Asia cannot, for instance, be the same, and if the 
Aryas came into India from the North-West, the very change 
of locality must have caused a corresponding change in the 
seasons. The evidence of the change of seasons cannot 
therefore be supposed to be so reliable and conclusive as that 
of the successive changes in the beginning of the year above 
mentioned. 

Lastly, there remains only one question to be considered. 
Is the Vedic period here determined consistent with the 
traditions and opinions entertained about it by the ancient 
and modern scholars ? I think it is. I have already refer red 
to the remarks of Prof. Weber who, though he regards the 
Kjriltik4 evidence as vague and uncertain, yet on geographical 
and historical grounds arrives at the conclusion that the 
beginnings of the Indian literature may be traced back to the 
time when the Indian and the Iranian Aryas lived together j 
and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that there are 
Yashts in the Zend Avesta which may be considered as 
‘•reproductions” of the Vedic hymns. Dr. Hang considers 
that this condition may be satisfied if we place the beginning 
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of the Vedic literature in 2400 B. C ;* but he was not cognisant 
of the fact that the vernal equinox can be shown to have been 
in Mrigashiras at the time when the Parsis and the Indians 
lived together. In the light of this new evidence, there is 
therefore no reasonable objection for carrying the periods of 
the Vedic literature further back by over a thousands years 
or to about 4000 B. C. This period is further consistent with 
the fact that in 470 B. C. Xanthos of Lydia considered 
Zoroaster to have lived about 600 years before the Trojan 
War (about 1800 B. 0.) ; t for according to our calculation 
the Parsis must have separated from the Indian Aryas in the 
latter part of the Orion period, that is to say, between 
3000 to 2500 B. C ; while, if we suppose that the separation 
occurred at a considerably later date, a Greek writer in the 
fifth century before Christ would certainly have spoken of 
it as a recent event. Aristotle and Eudoxus have gone still 
farther and placed the era of Zoroaster as much as 6000 to 
5000 years before Plato. The number of years here given 
is evidently traditional, but we can at any rate infer from 
it this much that at the time of Aristotle (about 320 B. C.) 
Zoroaster was considered to have lived at a very remote 
period of antiquity ; and if the era of Zoroaster is to be 
considered so old, a fortiori, the period of the Vedas must 
be older still Then we have further to consider the fact 
that an epic poem was written in Greek in about 900 or 
1000 B. 0. The language of this epic is so unlike that of 
the Vedic hymns that we must suppose it to have been 
composed long lime after the Greeks left their ancient home 
and travelled westward. It is not, therefore, at all impro* 
bable that they separated after the formation of the legends 

* Dr. Haag’s Intr. to Ait. Br., p. 48. , 

t See Dr, Haag’s Besajs on Parsis, p. 888. 
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of Orion and before the vernal equinox was in the Krittikfts, 
that is, between 3600 to 3000 B. C. Finally we can easily 
understand how the acutest and most learned of Indian 
theologians and scholars believed the Vedas to have come 
down to them from an unknown period of antiquity. A 
revelation need not necessarily be amdi, or without a begin- 
ning. The history of the Bible and the Koran shows us 
that a revelation can be conceived to be made at a particular 
period of time. If so, the mere fact that it is believed to be 
revealed does not account for the opinion entertained by the 
Hindu theological writers that the Veda has come down to 
them from times beyond the memory of man. Some of these 
writers lived several centuries before Christ, and it is quite 
natural to suppose that their opinions were formed from 
traditions current in their times. The periods of the Vedic 
antiquity we have determined render such an explanation 
highly probable. According to the Christian theology, the 
world was created only about 4000 years before Christ ; or, 
in other words, the notions of antiquity entertained by 
these Christian writers could not probably go beyond 4000 
B. C., and not being able to say anything about the period 
preceding it, they placed the beginning of the world at 
about 4000 B. C. The Indian theologians may be supposed 
to have acted somewhat in the same manner. 1 have 
shewn that the most active of the Vedic period commenced 
at about 4000 B. C., and there are grounds for carrying 
it back still further. The fom of the hymns might have 
been more or less modified in later times ; but the ma Ur 
remained the same, and coming down from such a * 
antiquity it could have been easily believed by Jaimmn 
Ptoini, and the «rahmavadin of old to have been in existence 
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almost fiom the beginniag of the world, or rather the 
beginning of all known things. We can thus satisfactorily 
account for all the opinions and traditions current about the 
age of the Vedas amongst ancient and modern scholars in 
India and in Europe, if we place the Vedic period at about 
4000 B. C , in strict accordance with the astronomical 
references and facts recorded in the ancient literature of India. 
When everything can thus be consistently explained, I leave 
it to scholars to decide whether the above period should or 
should not be accepted as determining, as correctly as it is 
possible to do under the circumstances, the oldest period of 
Aryan civilization. It is the unerring clock of the heavens 
that has helped us in determining it, and it is, in my opinion, 
hardly probable to discover better means for the purposes. 
The evidence was in danger of being obliterated out of the 
surface of the heavens, when the Greeks borrowed their 
astronomical terminology from the Egyptians. But it has 
fortunately escaped and outlived, not only this, but also 
another threatened attack when it was proposed in England 
and Germany to name the constellation of Orion after Nelson 
or Napoleon as a mark of respect for these heroes. The bold 
and brilliant Orion, with his attendant Oanis, preserves for us 
the memory of far more important and sacred times in the 
history of the Aryan race. 
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I have already stated in brief tny reasons for provisionally 
identifying Sk. Agrayana with Gk. Orion, and here I wish 
to examine the point more fully, not because my case rests 
upon it, bnt simply with a view to indicate the real nature 
of the objections that may be urged against the proposed 
identification. If philologists are still inclined to hold that 
the identification is not even probable, we shall have to 
look for some other Aryan derivation, as the similarity 
of the Eastern and Western traditions of Orion is, in my 
opinion, too strong to be accidental. 


Agrayana is evidently derived from agra and ayana. Of 
these ayana, which is derived from i, to go, may be represent- 
ed by idn in Greek ; cf. Sk. ayus. Ok. aidn Sk. comparative 
termination ( nom. sin. ) ly&n Gk. ton', Sk. termination 
Ayana, as in Gargyayana, Gk ton, as in Kronidn, ‘the descen- 
dant of Kronos’. The initial A in Sk. Agrayana may also 


become o in Greek: as in Sk. ashayana, Gk. okeanos; Sk. 
A$hu Gk. okus. Sanskrit Agrayana may therefore be represent- 
ed by Ogtibn in Greek, and we have now to see if ^ may be 
dropped before r and Ogribn can be changed into Orion. 
It is a general phonetic rule in Teutonic languages that a 
gutteral may disappear before a liquid, whether tnitially or 
medially ; cf. Ger. nagel, Eng. nail ; hagel and hail', regen 
and fL', Sk, kravis, O. H. G. Prof. Max Muller has 
extended the application of this rule to Latin and Greek, 
and Latin and French in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, Vol II., p. 309. He compares Latin paganus 
with French paien, Gk. Idchnd With Lat. lana', and points 
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out that on the same principle lumtn stands for lucm$n^ 
examen for exagmen, flamma for ftagma* K. Brugmann 
(Oom. Gr. L, $ 523.) would derive 0, Ir. dr, Cymr. aer 
from *agro on the same principle. This shews that Sk. 
agra may be easily represented by dr in Teutonic languages. 
We may account for the change in two ways. We may 
either suppose that the final gutteral of a root is sometimes 
dropped before terminations beginning with a liquid and 
thus put luc-men==lu-mtn, fulg^men^ful-men, flig-men^ 
Jla-men^ ag-men^d-men^ ag-ra»d-ra ( with compensation 
vowel lengthening; Bopp derives Sk. roman, a hair from 
ruh-man growing, on the same principle); or we may suppose 
that the change is in accordance with general phonetic 
rule which sanctions the omission of a gutteral before a 
liquid in such cases. But whichsoever explanation we 
adopt, there no question as to the change itself. It must 
not, however, be supposed the rule is an uninflexible one^ 
and that a gutteral must always be dropped before a liquid; 
for we find that gutteral in such cases is often either 
retained or labialised. cf. Sk. grdvan, O. Ir. broo, bro, 
(gen. broon), Cymr. breuan] Sk, grinAmi, O. Ir. gair. 
The proper rule to deduce from these instances would 
therefore be, that gr in Sanskrit may be represented by gr, 
br or t in Teutonic languages, and that ail the three changes 
are possible. 

Can vre not extend the rule to Greek and Sanskrit?— 
is the next question we have to consider. 1 do not mean to 
deny that there are phonetic rules which are not univer- 
sally applicable to all languages. But the present rule can 
be easily shewn not to belong to this class. Prof. Max 
M&Uer has already extended it to ' Greek and Latin and 
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Vararuchi, io his Prikrita Frak&sha II. 2, lays down that 
^ in ^ may be medially dropped as between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, p./., Sk. sii^afa, Pk. sa-ara; Sk. nagara, Pk. na-ar, 
eventnally corrupted into nara, as in Jun-nara and other 
names of cities. This is, in fact, the same rule which, when 
applied to Teutonic languages, accounts for the change of 
ugtl into MtV, nagel into nail and so on. Comparison of 
Avestic iigra with Mod. Per. tir shews that a similar change 
may also take place between those languages. We may, 
therefore, fairly say that the rule about the omission of 
gutteral before a liquid obtains not only in Teutonic langu* 
ages, but also between Greek and Latin, Latin and French, 
Sanskrit and Old Irish, Sanskrit and Prakrit, and Avestio and 
Modern Persian. In the face of these facts it would, I think, 
be unduly restricting the applicability of the phonetic rule 
if we refuse to apply it to Sanskrit and Greek. There is at 
any rate no a /now improbability in expecting that a similar 
change may Uke place as between Greek and Sanskrit. Let 
os now see if there are any instances as between Greek and 
Sanskrit to support such a conclusion. 


Prof. Benfey compares Sk. gr&van with Ok. laas (Lai. 
IttpiiS ; and Sk. ghrana with Gk. m, rims. If this comparison 
is correct, here at* least we have two instances where a 
gutteral before in Sanskrit is lost 
times labialised, as in Sk. krinami, 

Gk. barns ; and sometimes retained as it i^ as i _ ^ 

Gk. kratus; Sk. Gk. to 
instances we may therefore infer that as e w 
Sanskrit, the lual gutteral in .r or j m Sansknt may 

be either retained as it is, or lab .hewn above, 

nrlbfich. holds iKOOci, as 
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in Teutonic languages. It may be noticed here that while 
grdvan becomes !aos in Greek, it is broon in Old Irish, that 
is, while the initial ^ of a Sanskrit word is labialised in Old 
Irish it is'dropped in Greek. This shews that the initial kr 
or/^rin Sanskrit may be differently represented in different 
languages. Sanskrit krtmis, Lat. vermis^ Gk. elmis , and Sk. 
klipta, Avestic kerepta, Gk. radios, may, I think, also be regard* 
ed as further illustrations of the same rule. I know that the 
connection between the words last quoted is still considered 
doubtful, but that is because the rule about the omission of a 
gulteral before a liquid, as between Greek and Sanskrit, is not 
yet recognised by scholars. If the examples 1 have given at the 
beginning of this paragraph are, however, sufficient to justify 
us in applying the rule to Greek and Sanskrit, the instances 
last cited may be taken as further supporting the same view. 

With these instances before us, it would be unreasonable 
to deny that the three possible changes of kr and gr^ which 
obtain in Teutonic languages, do not take place as between 
Greek an d Sanskrit, at least initially] and if these changes take 
place initially, analogy at once suggests that they would also 
take place medially. At any rale there is no reason why they 
should not. It may be urged that a comparison of Sk. chakra 
with Gk. kuklos shews that a medial kr is retained as it is. But 
as point ed out above the argument is not conclusive. 1 here 
may be cases where kr is retained as it is. But we have seen 
that by the side of such cases, instances can be quoted where it ' 
is changed to pr or r initially ; and we may expect the same 
threefold possible change medially. It is admitted that labiali* 
sation takes place medially ; and we have therefore to see if 
there are any instances where a gutteral is dropped before a 
liiiamM m it!b\e of jj', woird. K. TBrni.'^maon tells us that 
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at one period gn and gm came to be represented by « and 
m in Greek; cf. gignomai and ginomai, stugnos and stunos. 
N ow this change tn the body of a word is exactly similar to 
that of agmen into amen, and is evidently due to the same 
rule, which accounts for the latter change. Similarly Gk. 
anoos may be compared with Sk. ajna, and Gk. arinos to Sk. 
aghrdna. But I do not lay much stress on these inasmuch as 
these words may be supposed to have been derived by the 
addition of the prehx alpha to the already existing Greek 
forms, and not directly obtained from Sanskrit ajna and 
aghrdna. The change of gignon ai into ginomai or of gignosko 
into ginosko cannot, however, be so accounted for, and if g 
before n is dropped in the body of a word, there is no reason 
why it should not be dropped before r on the analogy of the 
phonetic rule given above. Works on philology do not give 
any more instances of such changes, but as observed above, 
the attention of scholars does not appear to have been direct* 
ed to this point. Otherwise I do not think it was difficult to 
discover the similarity between Gk. turos and Sk. takra. 
Takra is derived from tanch (fteng) to contract, to coagulate 
or curdle, and according to Fick the root is Indo Germanic. 
It is an old Vedic root, and we have such expressions as 
dadhnd dtanakti 'coagulates ( milk ) with curds’ in the 
Taitliriya Sanhitd II. 5. 3. 6 . Takra therefore literally means 
‘ curdled milk ’ and not ‘ curds mixed with water ' as the 
word is understood in modern Sanskrit. Now, if we suppose 
that the rule, which sanctions the omission of ^ or k before r 


or tn in other languages, also holds good as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, not only initially { m in grdvan iad laoi) but 
medially, as in gignomai ind ginomai, Sk takra may be 
easily identified with Gk. turos meaning ‘cheese’. Takra may 
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Turos it an old Greek word used in the Odyssey, and it hi 
not yet been explained by anything in Indo-Qermanic. Di 
Schrader therefore records a suggestion that it should b 
derived from Turko Tataric turak. But if Sanskrit sara an 
satfis are found in Greek orot (whey) and elphos (butter,) i 
is not reasonable to suppose that turos alone was borrowei 
from a non«Aryan source. lakra in modern Sanskrit meac 
* cords mixed with water and churned ’ and perhaps it may b 
contended that we cannot identify it with turos, which mean 
'cheese.' I have, however, shewn that taira etymologicall 
means 'curdled milk’ and not 'curds dissolved in water’ whici 
is evidently its secondary meaning. Besides when we see tha 
sdra which in Sanskrit denotes 'curdled milk,’ has becom 
oror-« whey in Greek, and serum in Latin, there is nothinj 
unosual if we find iakra and turos used in slightly differen 
senses in the two languages. 1 have already suggested in th( 
body of the essay that we may identify Sk. Shukra with Gk 
Kupris. Chakra kuklos, Shukra <^Kupris, and takra^turoi 
may thus be taken to illustrate the application of the rul 
above discussed, regarding the three* fold change of kr or gt 
to Greek and Sanskrit medially ; and instances have bee> 
already quoted to show that the rule holds good initially a 
between Greek and Sanskrit. We may therefore conclude tha 
the change of gignomai into ginomai is not a solitary instance 
and that as a general role g may be dropped, labialised o 
retained before a liquid as between Greek and Sanskrit whethe 
at the beginning or in the body of a word. We might eves 
discover further instances of the applicability of this rule 
for, if takra is thus correctly identified with turos, we may, oi 
the same principle, identify Sk. agra with Gk. oros, meanin, 
top summit. It was impossible to represent Sanskrit agn 

tVxon «N/r.tlr» nno'l^r*/«J1 /IhfttVi/T'rpnm nO/T TT fV fl n H •»4] fl* 
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sented by agros in Greek as the latter word corresponded to 
Sk. ajray a field ; nor can agra be changed to akris which 
represented Sk. ashri. Sanskrit agra^ therefore, naturally 
came to be represented by oros. Oros, meaning top or sum- 
mit, has not yet been satisfactorily derived in any other 
way. 

It will be seen from the above that we have sufficient 
grounds to hold that the rule about the omission of a gutteral 
before a liquid, whether initially or medially^ applies to Greek 
and Sanskrit in the same way as it does to other languages ; 
and if so, Sk. Agrayana can be represented by Orion in 
Greek. 

I have already quoted Brugmann to show that *agra 
becomes d,r or aer in Teutonic languages. Now further com- 
paring Lat. integrUj integer with Fr. eniier ; Gk. dakniy Goth. 
tagr with Eng. tear ; pagan with paien and regen with «»«, 
we are led to infer that v/here it or ^ is dropped before r or 
a liquid we may expect two contiguous vowels, probably 
because this gr is at first optionally altered into ger or gar. 
We can now understand why Orion was sometimes spelt as 
Oarion ; and the existence of this double form confirms, in 
;my opinion, the derivation above suggested. As for Orion 
alone we might derive it from oros, limit, or ara, spring, and 
rbif, going thus, giving the same meaning, viz., the limit or 
the beginning of the year or spring, as Agrayana in Sanskrit* 
But this does not account for the double form — Orion and 
Oarion — unless the latter be taken for a poetic or a dialectic 
variation of Orion. I therefore prefer to derive the word 
from Sanskrit Agrayana. 







